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THE GENTLE SAINT OF ASSISI 

THE most uncompromising of Protestants may 
safely allow himself to love the memory 
and to venerate the character of St. Francis 
of Assist, gentlest of all the saints whose names 
adorn the diptychs of the middle ages. His short 
life of only forty-four years (a.D, i 182-1226) was 
passed during a troublous period of the world's 
history. The struggle between the Crescent and the 
Cross was still undecided. In the East the third 
crusade was going on, Richard the Lion-hearted 
leading the armies of Christendom in Palestine, 
but winning no permanent footing there. In the 
West the dissensions of the Christians had weak- 
ened their strength, and only the existence of 
similar divisions among the Moslems prevented 
the conquest of Spain by the followers of Islam. 
In the British Islands the shameful reign of 
King John led to the concession of the Great 
Charter, and the dominion of Ireland was con- 
ferred by the pope on the sovereigns of England. 
In France the struggle of the monarchy with the 
great feudatories of the crown was gradually form- 
ing and consolidating a nation, while the German 
princes were from time to time securing their 
separate independence, and so disintegrating the 
empire. Venice had attained her highe.st point of 
splendor, and the commerce and industry of the 
cities of Italy and Germany were rapidly raising 
them to a position of wealth and military power 
which was fiercely resented by their former princes. 
Innocent III., maintaining the absolute supremacy 
of the papacy with a vigor and success never before 
equalled, laid Sicily, France, Portugal, and Spain 
successively under interdict, deprived the Emperor 
Philip of his crown, laid Otho under a papal ban, 
and proclaimed a crusade of extermination against 
the Waldenses and the Albigenses. Into this seeth- 
ing world of wars and wild ambitions, Francis of 
Assisi was born ; but, like the Master whom he 
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loved, he was " not of this world." He took no 
part in its contentions. He cared for none of its 
vanities. He engaged in none of its controversies. 
He accepted the religious doctrines of his time, and 
submitted without dispute to the authority of the 
Church. In one sense he was no reformer ; but if 
the best of all reforms is to revive the spirit of 
love among Christians, then St. Francis of Assisi 
was the noblest of reformers, since he was at once a 
preacher and an example of the loveliness of Christ- 
ian love. 

THE WORK OF ST. FRANCIS 

As a boy, Francis was not noted as differing 
greatly from his companions. In him the natural 
appeared before the spiritual. He was a merry- 
hearted, careless lad, fond of play, and somewhat of 
a dandy. But, as he grew in years, his intelligence 
was recognized, and, though he was of humble 
parentage, he had a certain air of distinction. His 
father used to say, ** He looks like the son of a 
prince," and predicted a distinguished career for 
him, either at court or in the camp ; but his mother, 
with a mother's insight, foresaw a different destiny. 
** If he is like the son of a prince now," she said, 
*' he shall hereafter be a child of God." 

So it turned out. Recovering at the age of 
twenty-five from an attack of illness, the whole cur- 
rent of his thoughts changed. At first he would 
have surrendered himself to a life of military devo- 
tion ; but presently his heart burned, not with mili- 
tary ardor, but with a spirit of self-sacrifice for 
others. He sought out lepers whom every one else 
avoided, and not only ministered to their wants, 
but kissed them with the kiss of brotherly affec- 
tion. That he might know the miseries of the poor, 
he wandered for a time with beggars, begging, how- 
ever, not for himself, but for his companions. An 
act of questionable piety on his part so displeased 
his father that he was virtually driven from his 
home. ** I have but one Father now," he said, " my 
Father in heaven ; " and so, with a full sense of his 
high vocation, he resolved to found an order of 
beneficence, the members of which should have 
nothing of their own, and nothing for their support 
but what their heavenly Father should send them 
through the charity of his people. Before he died 
he had founded no less than three orders, the Gray 
Friars or Franciscans, as they are now called ; the 
Poor Clares, or Clarisses, so called from St. Clara, 
a young lady who established the first convent 



of the order; and a third order, of persons liv- 
ing in the world, but under vows to abstain from 
worldly dissipations and to be scrupulous in all 
their conduct. Whatever any of these orders may 
have become in later generations, the Gray Friars 
of the time of St. Francis entered on no life of ease 
or self-indulgence. Their fare was only such as to 
support life; their prayers and devotions were in- 
cessant ; they were importunate beggars, it is true, 
but only that they might give to others, and they 
were fairly idolized by the people. In an age when 
there was no system of poor relief, no orphan asy- 
lums and few hospitals for the sick, the Franciscan 
Order did a large part of the beneficent work which 
the state now regards as a necessary function of 
civilized society. 

LEGENDS OF ST. FRANCIS 

Within a few years St. Francis became persuaded 
that his special vocation was to preach, and he 
thenceforth gave his whole life to the preaching 
of the Gospel. An extremely simple Gospel it 
was, for it was simply the Gospel of God's love to 
man, and of the love that man owes to God and 
to every creature of God. We need not wonder if 
we find the story of his later life full of miraculous 
wonders. There is not the least evidence that he 
himself pretended to work miracles. But then, to 
the people among whom he lived, and whom he 
helped and taught, he was himself a miracle of 
God's goodness, and they were ready to believe 
that whatever he did was miraculous. So the 
stories about him, as they passed from mouth to 
mouth, grew more and more marvellous. Even in 
the Roman Catholic Church it is not a matter of 
obligation to believe them in the form in which 
they have come down to us. One is not required, 
for instance, to believe that St. Francis once went 
boldly into the forest, where a savage wolf had 
made itself the terror of the country people, and 
so tamed the wild beast by his eloquence that it 
followed him submissively into the village, meekly 
gave the saint its paw as a pledge that it would no 
longer injure any living creature, and from that 
day forward lived, like St. Francis himself, on the 
daily alms of the people. No one is required to 
believe that these things (as Matthew Arnold 
would have put it) ever really happened. But 
there is a sense in which the story is sacredly true ; 
for what was the life of St. Francis, from his con- 
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version to his early death, but one continuous work 
of taming wolf-like dispositions and reducing them 
to the obedience of love ? 

THE LOVE OF ST. FRANCIS FOR DUMB CREATURES 

Just so of the stories of the love of St. Francis 
for dumb creatures. Probably the particular inci- 
dents preserved in popular tradition ** never really 
happened;'* but there must be truth, and sacred 
truth, in them, for all that. The truest light that 
ever brightened this world is " a light that never 
shone on sea or land." In these stories of St. 
Francis we may learn what manner of man he must 
have been of whom they could be told. " His love 
for animals of all kinds/' it has been said, '* was 
one of his remarkable and winning features. Of 
the birds in the woods, the sheep in the fields, the 
ass on which he rode, the bees, the hares, the rab- 
bits, he always spoke as his * brothers ' and ' sisters.' 
When the birds sang, he said, 'Our sisters, the 
birds, are pleasing God.* A little rabbit ran to 
him for protection, and it took refuge in his 
bosom, as one of his biographers says, ' as if it 
had some sense of the perfection of his heart.' 
The very wolves, which all men were afraid to en- 
counter, were tamed by him, and came like lambs 
and crouched at his feet. So, at least, it is related 
in one memorable case in the legends of the * Fio- 
retti di San Francesco * — * The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis * — a collection of marvellous stories about 
the saint which is very popular in Italy to this 
day. There may be much in these stories that 
exceeds the limit of credibility ; the amount of 
accurate fact lying beneath them can no longer be 
traced ; but none can hesitate to believe the beau- 
tiful depth of love which they reveal in the charac- 
ter of St. Francis, and the fascination of personal 
influence which they show to have been possessed 
by him." 



o» 



ST. FRANCIS S SERMON TO THE BIRDS 

According to the pretty legends of the " Fioretti 
di San Francesco," * St. Francis did not only love 
dumb animals, he regarded them as having some 
share in the benefits of redemption, and therefore 
preached to them. Two of his sermons, one 
addressed to a congregation of birds, and another 
to a congregation of fishes, have been preserved. 



« The ** Fioretti di San Francesco " have been beautifully translated by Abby 
Langdon Alger, and handsomely published by the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston. 



We shall here give the former, as we find it in 
"The Flowers of St. Francis." The legend says 
that, shortly after he had established his third 
order, of religious persons living in the world, " he 
passed on his way with the selfsame fervor and saw 
certain trees by the roadside in which were an 
infinite multitude of birds; at which St. Francis 
marvelled greatly, and said to his companions, 
' Await me here in the road, and I will go and 
preach to my sisters the birds.' 

•* And he entered the field and began to preach 
to the birds which were on the ground ; and sud- 
denly those which were in the trees came down to 
him, and as many as there were they all stood 
quietly until St. Francis had done preaching ; and 
even then they did not depart until such time as 
he had given them his blessing ; and according to 
the later recital of Brother Maximus to Brother 
James of Massa, St. Francis, moving among them, 
touched them with his cape, but not one moved. 
The substance of St. Francis's sermon was this: 
* My sisters the birds, ye are greatly beholden unto 
God your Creator, and always and in every place it 
is your duty to praise Him, forasmuch as He has 
given you freedom to fly in every place; also 
because He hath given you raiment twofold and 
threefold almost, and because He preserved your 
seed in the ark of Noah, that your race might 
never be less. Again, ye are bounden to Him for 
the element of the air, which He has deputed unto 
you ; moreover, you sow not neither do you reap, 
and God feeds you, and gives you the streams and 
fountains for your thirst ; He gives you mountains 
and valleys for your refuge ; tall trees wherein to 
make your nests; and ina.smuch as you neither 
spin nor weave, God clothes you, you and your 
children ; hence ye should love your Creator great- 
ly. Who gives you such great benefits, and there- 
fore beware, my sisters, of the sin of ingratitude, 
and ever strive to praise God.' 

"St. Francis (the legend continues), saying 
these words to them, all those birds, as many as 
there were, began to ope their beaks and stretch 
forth their necks and spread their wings and rever- 
ently to bow their heads even to the earth, and by 
their acts and their songs to set forth that the 
holy father gave them the utmost delight ; and 
St. Francis rejoiced with them, pleased and mar- 
velling much to see so vast a multitude of birds, 
and their most beautiful variety, their attention 
and familiarity ; for the which things in them he 
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devoutly praised the Creator. Finally, his preach- 
ing ended, St. Francis made them the sign of 
the cross and gave them leave to depart ; and then 
all those birds rose into the air with wondrous 
songs ; and then, according to the cross which 
St. Francis had made them, they divided into 
four parts ; and the one part flew towards the east, 
and the other towards the west, and the one part 
towards the south, and the other towards the 
north, and each band went away singing marvellous 
songs.'* 

Whatever be the foundation of this poetic 
legend, it is very certain that the gentle St. Francis 
must have thought diflFerently of dumb animals 
from many more pretentious Christians. They 
seem chiefly to think how little we have in common 
with the lower creatures; he believed that they 
have much in common with us, perhaps even in the 
highest hopes that the Christian religion offers to 
the suffering creation. His is surely the more 
beautiful belief ; and since it can lead to no wrong 
thought or action, one would rather err, if it were 
so, with St. Francis, than run the risk of doing 
cruel wrong with those who differ from him. 

A NATURALIST'S VIEW OF THE FUR-SEAL 

QUESTION 

THE Nineteenth Century for June contains a 
thoughtful article under the above caption 
by Mr. P. L. Sclater, Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of England. Mr. Sclater ob- 
serves that the species of highly organized animals 
of the present day are rapidly decreasing in num- 
ber. " Where," he asks, " are our quaggas, our 
white rhinoceroses, our sea-cows, our dodos, and 
our great auks?" ** Bisons/' he observes, " both of. 
Europe and North America will shortly share the 
same fate. The passenger pigeon, formerly met 
with in millions in the forests of western America, 
is now an extremely rare bird ; and the Carolina 
paroquet, once spread over all the southern States, 
is at present to be found only in a few isolated 
swamps. Even the giraffe, familiar to visitors to 
our zoological gardens for the past fifty years, can 
no longer be obtained for love or money. Gloomy 
thoughts attack even the most cheerful naturalist 
as he ponders over these things, and thinks of the 
coming time when there will be no mammals left on 
the earth but rats and rabbits, and no birds to 
speak of except the domestic fowl and the all-per- 



vading sparrow." Taking this view of the case, 
Mr. Sclater cares very little whether Great Britain 
or the United States shall gain a diplomatic victory 
in the Behring Sea controversy. It seems to him 
to be a matter of much greater importance that an 
animal like the seal "should not be wiped out of 
the category of living beings." Mr. Sclater's paper, 
therefore, is intended to show what, in his opinion, 
ought to be done if the fur-seal is not to be ex- 
terminated. 

The whole question turns, as a matter of course, 
on the habits of the seals. Their breeding-places 
or rookeries are situated on the two bare islands 
of St. Paul and St. George, in the Pribylov group. 
These islands, after being vacant throughout the 
winter, are first occupied in the latter part of 
April and the beginning of May by the adult male 
seals or "bulls," from five or six to twenty years 
of age, and weighing from four hundred to seven 
hundred pounds. Each bull takes up a special 
position as near as possible to the water, fighting 
with his rivals for the most advantageous post. 
Towards the end of May the cows begin to appear, 
and continue to arrive until the middle of July. 
The one object of the bulls is to attract as many 
wives as possible, and severe conflicts constantly 
take place among them. Besides continually fight- 
ing, the bulls never leave their stations nor take any 
food whatever during the three months of the breed- 
ing season. Besides adult males and females, and 
the young ** pups," which are born a few weeks after 
the arrival of the females, there remains a fourth 
class, of "bachelor** or non-breeding male seals, 
under the age of seven years. The bachelors ar- 
rive in the Pribylovs soon after the adult bulls, 
and endeavor to land upon the rookeries, but are 
always driven off by the older bulls. Now, in 
view of the habits of this strange animal, the fur- 
seal herds might be preserved indefinitely if none 
but bachelor seals were killed. On the islands it 
is possible to select these animals ; in the open sea 
it is impossible. Pelagic sealing, as it is called, is 
perfectly indiscriminate. The old bulls, the gravid 
cows, and the pups are slaughtered without distinc- 
tion. For one killed outright, many are wounded 
and left to perish ; and for one whose skin is taken, 
very many are entirely lost. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Sclater arrives is 
that pelagic sealing ought to be abolished. If the 
law of nations has not yet recognized a right of 
property in seal herds, he holds that it should be 
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so amended by international treaties that the 
United States, to whom, if to any onei the property 
of the seal herds ought to belong, maybe enabled to 
prevent their complete extermination. It is pleas- 
ant to be able to add that some of the most distin- 
guished zoologists of Europe, as, for example. M. 
A. Milne-Edwards of Paris, Dr. G. Hartlaub of 
Bremen, Dr. R. CoUette of Christiania, Professor 
Lillgeborg of Stockholm, Dr. A. T. von Midden- 
dorf of Dorpat, Count T. Salvadori of Turin, and 
Dr. Giglioli of Florence, agree with the views of 
Mr. Sclater. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
award of the arbitrators in the Behring Sea case, 
there is reason to hope that measures may be 
adopted, with the consent of all parties, which will 
prevent the final destruction of the fur-seal. 
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Louis Karlswhe, of Boerum Street, Brooklyn, 
was charged by Officer Grace, of the Society, 
with driving a sore, lame, and feeble horse. The 
animal at the time of Karlswhe's arrest was har- 
nessed to an express wagon heavily loaded. The 
owner of the express business also conducts a 
similar business in New York, and is an old offender, 
and when he appeared in Judge Walsh's court to 
pay his driver's fine he was much surprised to 
learn that the magistrate had heard of him, and 
knew his reputation for compelling horses to be 
worked while sore and lame. Calling him before 
the desk, the judge addressed him as follows: 
** Upon your driver's plea of guilty to driving the 
disabled horse in question, I could send him to the 
penitentiary for six months, and tack upon that a 
fine of five hundred dollars. Now the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is doing a 
good work and should be sustained, and so long as 
I am a judge I shall do my part in sustaining it. I 
understand that one of your drivers was prosecuted 
by the Society a few days ago in the New York 
Court of Special Sessions, and that he was convicted 
of driving a decrepit horse and was fined five 
dollars. In this case I will impose a fine of fifteen 
dollars, and the next time any of your employees 
are brought before me for a similar offence I will 
impose a fine you will remember." 



The horse was so used up and lame that he could 
hardly put one foot before the other. The Soci- 
ety's veterinary surgeon, finding it past recovery 
and use, advised that its sufferings should be ended, 
which was accordingly done by Officer Seaman on 
the evening of the arrest. 
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" I HAVE tried every means in my power ex- 
cept to take down the wall to get a cat out of 
the chimney of my house, but in vain," said Mrs. 
Fredrickson, of East 124th Street, to President 
Haines. It appeared that some malicious person 
had thrown the cat down the chimney from the 
roof, and the janitor of the premises positively re- 
fused to have anything done for its relief. On 
being assured that the kitten would be rescued, 
Mrs. Fredrickson went home, as she said, **with 
my heart so light and with the conviction that I 
had done my full Christian duty." Before she got 
home. Officer Smart was on the scene of trouble, 
having received orders to get the cat out at any 
cost. Locating the animal between the ceiling and 
fireplace of the second story of the house, he 
called upon the janitor for assistance, which was 
refused, and the officer was threatened with a 
law-suit if he disturbed any part of the wall. 
While the officer and janitor were talking the 
matter over, pussy made her distress known by 
mewing most piteously. That settled the argu- 
ment ; in less than ten minutes a mechanic was at 
work taking down a part of the mantelpiece and 
chimney, and in ten minutes more pussy was taken 
out of her prison. '* She was almost dead," said 
Smart, ** and could hardly hold her head up." Mrs. 
Fredrickson reached home just as the cat was laid 
on the floor of her room. Warm milk was soon 
provided, and pussy was left in the care of her kind 
friend. The janitor, however, became belligerent, 
and it was necessary to threaten him with arrest 
for interfering with an officer in discharge of his 
duty before he could be made to realize that the 
humane statutes of the State protect every animal. 



9 
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Circumstantial evidence may be recognized 
as the strongest kind of evidence, but it is not of a 
character that influences petit juries of country 
towns, at least so far as pertains to cases of cruelty 
to animals. No doubt, neighborly sympathy is 
extended when the defendant happens to be a 
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resident of the place, and the abused animal is 
a cat or dog. One day last month President 
Haines received information that a live cat had 
been horribly tortured by a Chinaman, named 
Yeng Lee, living at Hempstead, L. I. One of the 
Society's detectives was sent to investigate, and 
upon receiving his report the President ordered 
that the offender should be prosecuted. Justice 
Clowes issued a warrant, and Yeng Lee was arrested 
by Constable Tredman. At the trial witnesses tes- 
tified that they saw the Chinaman holding the cat 
by the body in his left hand, while in his right he 
had a large carving-knife with which he was about 
to decapitate the animal, but that when he saw he 
was watched he took his helpless victim into a rear 
room of his laundry where no one could see him. 
Another witness testified that he saw the prisoner 
tie a string around the cat*s neck and dangle it 
up and down over the ironing stove. But, though 
the constable testified that he found the cat on the 
premises, with its feet badly burned and otherwise 
injured, no one could swear that there was fire in 
the stove at the time, and the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty ! Many similar cases could 
be cited to show how, and upon what trivial pre- 
texts, guilty persons are permitted to escape pun- 
ishment when they are prosecuted upon circum- 
stantial evidence. 



As the statute requires, the horse was put with the 
wagon into a safe place of custody, which happened 
to be Cornish's stable, and the horse was put into a 
stall next to one in which was another horse about 
twenty years old, belonging to the proprietor of the 
stable. Strange to say, these two horses, which were 
stalled furthest away from the entrance, were the 
only ones saved. " I would not have lost old * Tom * 
for all the money I am worth,'* said Cornish ; ** he 
is the first horse I ever owned, and he has been a 
faithful servant. I intend he shall die a natural 
death. He is going to my farm for the rest of his 
life.** An old goat, which used to go to the ward 
primary school every afternoon when the children 
were dismissed, and accompany his friends home, 
was one of the victims of the fire. Billy was a favor- 
ite with every one in the locality, children especially, 
and no game was complete without Billy. 
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"Send at once to 1232 First Avenue; a num- 
ber of horses have been burned and are in a 
dreadful condition,'* was the telephone message 
received at Headquarters, just as the midnight 
watch was about to be relieved. In less than twen- 
ty minutes Oflficer Lambert was at the scene of 
suffering. He found nine horses still alive, some 
having been burned about the head and shoulders, 
some with eyes hanging out, and others gasping 
from having inhaled fire and smoke. All of the 
poor creatures were beyond human aid, but the 
owners insisted upon the animals being kept alive 
until the insurance appraiser had passed upon their 
condition, which could not be done for at least 
twenty-four hours. Telephoning to Headquarters 
for instructions, Lambert was ordered to immedi- 
ately end the sufferings of the poor creatures. A 
singular incident happened on this occasion. Early 
in the day a man by the name of John Glendon 
had been arrested for driving a horse having a bad 
sore on the breast, unprotected from the harness. 



" You must take off or lower the check reins,** 
said Superintendent Hankinson to the driver of a 
team of magnificent sorrel horses attached to an 
elegant equipage, standing in front of the Holland 
House the other morning. The heads of the ani- 
mals were drawn back to a cruel angle, keeping 
the poor creatures' eyes directly in the glare of the 
hot sun. " Oh, don't be foolish,'* replied an indi- 
vidual attired in top boots, a broadcloth coat 
adorned with shining buttons, and a high hat and 
cockade ; " the horses are all right.** On inquiry the 
officer learned that the gayly dressed person was the 
footman, whose duties were to open the carriage 
door, to carry his lady's cloak and umbrella, and per- 
form such other services as pertained to his dignified 
office. He subsided quickly when told to mind his 
own business. Now the driver of the turnout, 
equally resplendent in brass buttons, cockade, etc., 
had not deigned even to notice the presence of the 
officers, let alone the request to loosen the checks, 
but sat upon the box of the vehicle, equally indif- 
ferent to the sufferings of the tortured beasts and 
to the snubbing of his associate. His equilibrium 
was rudely disturbed and his dignity was grossly 
offended when Superintendent Hankinson and 
Officer Seymour proceeded to take the implements 
of torture from the horses* heads. *' Here, I say, 
what are you doing to those horses ? ** he ex- 
claimed. " Giving them relief,** was the answer. 
By this time a crowd had gathered and commenced 
to ridicule the coachman. The horses, after being 
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relieved, stretched their necks, and in every way 
showed their sense of relief from prolonged tor- 
ture. The coachman had worked himself into a 
passion, and declared he would check his horses as 
he pleased ; in fact, he would do just as he saw fit. 
This expression caused the spectators to laugh at 
him, and one lady reminded him that he was in a 
civilized country where laws are enforced ** He 
didn't care ; he was going to harness his horses 
his way ; " and he proceeded to shorten the check 
rein. The officers had not joined in the discussion, 
but when their humane work was about to be un- 
done Superintendent Hankinson quietly said, ** If 
you tighten that check rein by as much as a single 
hole, I will put you under arrest." It is needless 
to say that the check reins were removed and the 
horses released ; and so another practical lesson in 
animal protection was given. 



Attached to the Queens County Court-house 
is the county prison. In the building are the 
grand jury rooms, the district attorney's office, 
and sheriff's office. The structure is imposing, and 
is situated on one of the principal avenues of Long 
Island City. The windows of the grand jury 
room overlook several buildings on Thompson 
Avenue, and among them a liquor saloon kept by 
one Mali, close to the track of the Long Island 
Railroad. Reputable citizens rarely have business 
in that locality after nightfall, and no doubt it was 
for that reason that Mali selected the neighbor- 
hood to open a liquor saloon, and to carry on in 
connection with it the brutal sports of dog and 
cock fighting. He dreaded the Society, and with 
good reason ; for only a year ago he was convicted 
and fined fifty dollars for having a cock-fight in a 
place he then had at Greenpoint. The conviction 
forfeited his license as a saloon-keeper, and his 
saloon was closed up. Thinking, no doubt, that 
by changing his residence from one county to 
another he would escape the Society's vigilance, he 
commenced anew in Long Island City. To cele- 
brate the new venture he quietly notified a few 
friends that the pleasure of their company was re- 
quested on Saturday night, the 22d instant, at a 
social entertainment, etc. Without Mali's knowl- 
edge, Superintendent Hankinson received an in- 
vitation to be present. It is needless to say that 
he was present. The real object of the entertain- 
ment was a brutal dog-fight, the details of which 



had been arranged some time before and were 
known to the Society's officers. A raid was 
planned, to be executed when the entertainment 
was about to begin. The place was surrounded by 
a squad of Society's officers and police officers, 
but the signal agreed upon from ** the inside " was 
not given. After waiting for some time, the house 
was entered ; but, while everything necessary for a 
dog or cock fight was found, the assembled ruffians 
were quietly seated at tables playing cards. The 
informer had *' weakened " at the last moment and 
ran away. Not a dog or bird was found on the 
premises, but a well-appointed pit, with other para- 
phernalia pertaining to the proposed entertainment, 
had been prepared. Mali was very much surprised 
and frightened. He was assured that if caught 
again at his old business, the grand jury of 
Queens County would be requested to take action. 
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The best part of one's life is the performance of 
his daily duty. All higher motives, ideas, concep- 
tions, sentiments in a man are of no account if they 
do not come forward to strengthen him for the bet- 
ter discharge of the duties which devolve upon him 
— the ordinary affairs of life. — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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SOME DOG FAMILY PORTRAITS' 

By Eknest Ingersoll 

y. The accompanying 

M^^ pictures of dogs furnish a 
"^^^N^^^MM^^^^^^^ gallery of family portraits, 
flf^^^lf In such a one 

^^m W^ expects to discern family 

J ^ 1 resemblances, and he will 

not be disappointed here, 
for canine characteristics belong to each one, from 
the gaunt, powerful, and shaggy wolf to the small 
naked terrier and the almost defenceless " door- 
mat" from Skye. There are wide extremes of 
divergence, and yet all are unmistakably canine. 
The general form of the head, with its prolonged 
straight nose and the appearance of the legs and 
feet, are features which would never be mistaken 
for those of any other animal family. 

The greatest variation in any one feature, apart 
from the matter of size, is in the cars. This would 
be more apparent if the artist had not drawn the 
wolf in a different attitude from all the rest. While 
all the dogs are contented and peaceful, he is rep- 
resented as if meditating a light, yet skulking and 
afraid. The widely open mouth, exhibiting his 
sharp serrated white teeth, with the great front 
tusks, or sectorial eye-teeth — which we call " ca- 
nines" because so 
characteristic of 
this tribe of flesh- 
( tearers — the fur- 
tive, treacherous 
eye, and the ears 
depressed out of 
harm's way, all de- 
clare the savagery 
and at the same 
time the essential 
meanness of the 
wolfs nature. Contrast this with the friendly 
alertness of expression in the well-cocked ears 
and open eyes of the terrier, or the benignant 
countenan ce of the St. B ernard wit h its broad. 

• IltuHralioiu by E. Stiun Hintoo. 
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good-humored ^ 

front and soft, 
curling, pendant ' 
ears! 

The nearest 
representation of 
the wolf (in phys 

iognomy) among them is the collie, whose fidelity 
and intelligence have been so long approved that 
he is intrusted with the safe-keeping of the very 
animals that wolves and wolfish dogs love most of 
all to worry and devour. Nevertheless, I do not 
know that we have direct evidence that even this 
dog is a lineal descendant from the wolf as we 
now know him. Doubtless wolfish blood runs in 
his veins ; but it must not be forgotten that the 
wolf himself has changed, no doubt, during the 
_ long ages that 

have elapsed 
since dogs were 
first domesti- 
cated in Asia 
and Europe. 
Moreover, in 
this family, as 
in others whose 
portraits are 
gathered into 
collections, in- 
termarriages 
have constant- 
ly taken place all along the line of descent, and have 
introduced new blood, in addition to the varying 
effects of climate, education, fashion, etc. 

Just what these intermarriages were, and how 
many strains of ancestral wild stock some of 
the dogs may perpetuate, it is impossible to say. 
It is doubtful if any considerable race of people 
existed upon the earth at the time when recogniz- 
able history begins, which had not in their service 
one or more varieties of domesticated canines. 
The remains of prehistoric men in the Swiss lakes 
and Danish shell-heaps, and, in fact, all over the 
world, are associated with the bones of dogs small 
and large. Some 
of the earliest 
Assyrian monu- 
ments exhibit 
dogs, which r'e- 
semble mastiffs, 
in the act of 
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hunting. These are notable for their pendant 
ears, while all the wild canine species have erect 
or " pricked " ears. Egypt had dogs in great 
variety from the earliest times, and one of them, 
which was sacrificed on occasion to Anubis, and is 
depicted upon memorials of that dog-headed god, 
was strikingly similar to the fennec. 

The popular notion that " the dog " is descended 
from "the wolf" is not strictly correct, although 
one might say that certain dogs were the tame 
progeny, or half- 
bred descend- 
ants, of particu- 
lar wolves. The 
Hungarian 
sheep-dog is 
probably a 
blood relation 
of the European 
wolf, which it 
resembles so 
closely that the 
shepherds them- 
selves some- 
times mistake 
the one for the 
other; and the 
dogs of the 
American In- 
dians were con- 
stantly inter- 
bred wi t h 
coyotes. Be- 
yond such spe- 
cific instances, 
however, it is 
not safe to make 
positive state- 
ments concern 

ing the origin of domestic dogs. Undoubtedly the 
canine animals of different varieties in every part 
of the world — including wolves, jackals, foxes, and 
others — such as the dingo of Australia and the 
greva of South America, which are indiscriminately 
called " wild dogs " — have contributed to the stock 
of the domestic dog. 

Most of the canine species are easily tamed. 
The jackal makes an interesting pet, and so do the 
many small fox-like animals of Northern Africa 
and Central Asia; the native North American 
tamed the wolves, and the South American the 



various fox-wolves of his half of the continent. It 
is a curious fact, however, that the barking voice 
is a product of domestication. No wild wolf, or 
jackal, or similar animal barks; but even these, 
when tamed, develop something more like a bark 
than their native cry. In China and Japan are cer- 
tain small wild species with very long hair, such as 
the raccoon-dog, so that it is not surprising to learn 
that the King Charles spaniel is supposed to have 
been first derived from that part of the world. 
Moreover, it 
must be remem- 
bered that there 
is no proof that 
any canine spe- 
cies is infertile 
with any other; 
and that in all 
the species of 
this family the 
range of indi- 
vidual variation 
is very great. 
Wolves and 
foxes exhibit a 
wide diversity 
of colors, as is 
well known to 
furriers, and so 
do other 
branches of the 
family. Nor is 
.thistendency to 
variation con- 
fined to ex- 
ternal charac- 
teristics, but 
extends to den 
tition and anat- 
omy — so much so that Huxley declares that a con- 
tinuous line of skulls might be arranged from one 
end of the family to the other, with gradations of 
structure so slight that no anatomist could separate 
the recognized divisions on this 
evidence alone. 

Considering all these things, 
and remembering how great 
and rapid are the changes in 
form, coat, shape of head and 
legs, etc., which man can bring 
about by selected breeding, and 
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that this mixture and artificial selection have been 
going on for unnumbered centuries, it is quite 
hopeless to attempt to establish the origin of any 
but a few special breeds; and it is totally unphil- 
osophical to speak, as people generally do, of our 
dogs in general as having descended from *' the 
wolf," 

The history of even our commonest and best 
marked breeds, as the Newfoundland and the mas- 
tiff, cannot be carried 
I back to any certain 
origin. The bull-dog, 
in substantially its 
present form, was 
known to the early 
Romans, but whence 
did they derive it? A 
dog like the greyhound 
seems to have been developed among the ancient 
Greeks, and used forcoursingat the opening of their 
historical period; but classical tradition is silent as 
to its origin. The difficulties which this question 
presents have caused some naturalists to imagine 
that an extinct species, or group of species, supplied 
the ancestry of our domestic dogs, but this is not 
supported by paleontology, although fossil canines 
are known, and the hypothesis seems to me to be 
unnecessary and not well founded. Our dogs are, 
for the most part, a composite of so many canine 
elements, so inextricably twisted by interbreeding, 
and so modified by the influences brought to bear 
upon them by civilization, that it is impossible to 
separate the strands. 



There is a little preliminary that the astrono- 
mer has to do before he can make his observation. 
He has to take the cap off his telescope. Many a 
man thinks he is looking at truth, when he is 
looking only at the cap. Many a time I have looked 
down my microscope and thought I was looking 
at the diatom for which I had long been searching, 
and found I had simply been looking at a speck of 
dust upon the lens itself. — Drummond. 



THE VICISSITUDES OF A TURTLE, 

RELATED BY HIMSELF 

By Mary E. Plummeb Clemenceau 



II. 

WHEN I recovered my senses I found 
myself in the midst of entirely new 
surroundings, as all persons and ani- 
mals do under like circumstances, but few are 
favored as I was. I opened my eyes inside the 
loveliest blue satin sachet h mouchoirs, delicately 
perfumed it la vioUtte, that you can imagine, and 
from beneath its folds I could catch glimpses of a 
beautiful boudoir. You may recollect, dear readers, 
that I am of direct descent from true nobility, and 
genuine " blue blood " runs under my shell. There- 
fore it is not astonishing that I was quite at ease 
amidst this elegance. So 1 stretched my head far 
out from my perfumed nest, and glanced around 
me ; my eyes were arrested at once by the sight of 
the gentle lady who had rescued nie from that 
awful scene, the very thought of which made me 
shiver with fear. Her blue eyes were watching 
me, and seeing that I appeared disposed to live 
and to take the bright side of things, she arose and 
drew me near to her. I could have fainted again, 
but from joy this time, to be once more resting in 
that soft hand. She smiled down at me and com- 
menced talking in a sweet, low voice that had a 
tone of silver bells, so clear it sounded. I con- 
sidered it an honor for her to speak to me, as 
though I were a real person, and I listened intently, 
as stroking my shining black shell she said : 

" Now, little wee turtle, I fancy that you and I 
will become very good friends. I pitied you so 
after the wicked kick I gave you this evening. 
Please to forgive me, but you did frighten me, you 
rogue! To-morrow I am going far off into the 
country to remain all summer; if you like, I will 
take you with me." If I liked ! Would I not 
have followed her to the end of the earth! I 
made known my delight at her proposition by the 
least little pressure of my feet upon her hand ; and 
she continued ; " There, in my quiet home, I will 
make you happy ; you will no longer be misused, 
you poor, tiny creature! I wonder what your 
name can be ; and as you cannot tell me, I will 
name you — let me see — ah, I have one, and very 
appropriate too for a young turtle who has already 
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seen so much of the world. I baptize you Cos- 
mopolite^' and she laughed merrily at her invention. 
I thought this rather nice, almost too pompous for 
such a little turtle as myself, but she fancied it, 
that sufficed. Then she told me hers, a sweet 
pretty name, well adapted to her gentle face: 
** Lucy." I was very proud and very happy for 
all her kind attention, and I longed to express my 
gratitude in words, which, alas, I was powerless to 
do. I could only pour out my thankful heart in 
my eyes as I turned them in rapture up to her 
lovely face, and from that moment on I thought 
only of her ; she was all the world to me. 

Then she laid me back tenderly into the blue 
sachet^ where I soon fell asleep to dream, but not 
of the horrible tortures of that long, cruel day. I 
had already forgotten them in the joy of finding a 
friend to love and care for me, and for whom I 
would have given my little life with infinite bliss. 
I fell asleep to dream of my lady Lucy. When I 
awoke the sun was shining gayly into the pretty 
boudoir^ my mistress was seated near me sipping a 
cup of chocolate ; she looked very sad I thought, 
but it may have been only an effect of my imagina- 
tion, or the shadow of a passing cloud in the sky. 
As soon as she perceived my eyes fixed upon her, 
she came with some milk and a leaf of crisp lettuce, 
which she made me eat. I was really hungry, 
and took my breakfast with relish, after which 
she busied herself with the preparations for our 
departure. 

There was no end to the pretty chiffons she 
selected to be packed away ; only a lady-turtle 
could describe them, so I will not make the 
attempt, for like all of my sex I must see these 
things worn by the lady of my thoughts, and 
adorned by her graces, to be capable of appreciat- 
ing their beauty. Lady Lucy was so busy that 
she seemed to have entirely forgotten me, and 
there I was, a prisoner within the satin folds of my 
sachet, watching her every movement, and longing 
to be on my feet and follow her around the boudoir. 
I was getting very cross and fidgety, when all at 
once came bounding into the room a white kitten, 
a silly young upstart, with a black ribbon tied 
around its neck. With no ceremony whatever it 
sprang into my mistress's lap, and purred and made 
such a fuss that she was forced to pay it due atten- 
tion. As I said before, I was out of sorts because 
I felt slighted ; and my anger knew no bounds 
when I saw my lady actually raise that stupid 



kitten to her lips and kiss it. Suddenly the truth 
flashed over me. / was in love, and being in love I 
was jealous. Yes, dear reader, mine was a true 
case of •* love at first sight.** I, a little black and 
yellow turtle, born in the burning sands of Africa, 
was in love with an elegant and beautiful lady! 
I was jealous, furiously jealous, of the kiss 
she bestowed upon that animal of the cat 
tribe. 

In despair I crawled into the farthest nook of my 
satin refuge ; the sight of that kitten's felicity was 
too much for me to endure. In that short space 
of time, life had become a burden. I was seriously 
meditating upon the surest way of making my exit 
it VAnglaise, from the cruel scenes of this world, 
when I caught the sound of a sweet voice calling : 
*• Cosmo, mon petit Cosmo ch^ri, oil es4u f Of 
course, all idea of suicide fled in one instant from 
my mind upon hearing these endearing words. I 
scrambled back again to the edge of my sachet as 
rapidly as I could ; in another moment I was the 
happiest of turtles once more, resting in her hand, 
which truly seemed like heaven to me after my 
passionate sorrow of a moment ago. 

My lady was attired for the journey. After 
placing me in a small basket, we started on our 
way. I was delighted at the prospect of being near 
the object of my adoration all through the long 
summer days, and my joy was intense when I knew 
that my rival, that hated kitten, was to remain 
behind in Paris. So the future was all rose, and I 
the happiest, and, as I sincerely believed, the most 
envied of all turtles, as I set out that bright, sunny 
morning for other scenes, with my heart filled to 
overflowing with love and hope. 

The journey seemed endless except when the lid 
of my basket would be carefully raised and I could 
see the eyes I loved look down upon me. There 
was a smile upon her lips now ; she appeared hap- 
pier than when we started. I wished then that the 
journey might never end, but it did at last, as all 
things must. I saw, through the wicker-work of 
the basket, that we were descending a long avenue 
of very old trees, that surely must have been 
planted there more than a century ago, and when 
we passed under a stately portal, thickly studded 
with great iron nails, and here and there among 
them I remarked — oh, horrors! startling proofs of 
the cruelty of men to us poor dumb creatures — 
deer's feet, wild boars' tusks, and innocent little 
rabbits' feet, nailed on the panels of that great 
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oaken door, as trophies of some dead hunter's ex- 
ploits. There was also the skeleton of an owl, 
which I learned afterwards had actually been cruci- 
fied, nailed there all fluttering with life, by the tips 
of its wings, as a warning to its companions not to 
hoot in the old castle towers at night, lest they 
come to this same bad end. 

I saw many persons come hurrying through a 
large court-yard to meet my sweet lady ; they all 
greeted her warmly and welcomed her back with 
many joyful exclamations. She, too, appeared to 
be very happy, and laughed and chatted in great 
glee, while the bundles and wraps were being taken 
from the carriage by trim peasant maids wearing 
jaunty white caps and the coquettish costume of 
that part of France. 

During this time Lady Lucy had held my basket 
in her hand, and would confide it to no one ; saying 
she would soon join the others, she ran with me in 
her hand across the court-yard, passed through a 
high, vaulted gate-way into a garden which she 
traversed rapidly, and calling to a gardener to open 
a cage at the farther end of a bed of roses, she placed 
me there with careful tenderness. Then, with many 
injunctions to Fran5ois to take good care of me and 
to see that I had all that could make me comfort- 
able, she said : ** Bonsoir, petit Poll, bonne nuit^' and 
disappeared behind the rose trees. Fran9ois brought 
me a nice little supper, and made me a soft bed of 
fresh leaves and moss. He was kind to me ; I felt 
at once that he would be my friend, and I was 
grateful to him ; but I was lonely and sad now that 
my dear lady had gone. 

After a while the moon peeped in through the 
wire trellis of my new home, and as I could not 
close my eyes in sleep, I climbed up on the ledge 
of rock that bordered a little grass plot in the cen- 
tre of my cage, and looked out into the garden and 
park. It was a very beautiful sight that met my 
view ; off in the distance rose in the moonlight the 
ancient castle, with its towers and embattled walls. 
I could distinguish the drawbridge that crossed the 
moat, and from the ruined top of the highest tower 
the vesper bell was softly ringing the hour of even- 
ing prayer. That tower was once the scene of a 
horrible crime, I was afterwards told, in memory of 
which it bore a weird name, **Za Tour Rouge '^ The 
park seemed boundless; in the garden must have 
blossomed many rare and lovely flowers, for the 
night breezes wafted their exquisite fragrance over 
to me. The nightingales were singing me to sleep 



when I went to my soft bed of leaves, and I soon 
lost myself in happy dreams. 

That was a blissful time ; those summer hours 
passed too quickly by. Lady Lucy came often to 
visit me, and I soon learned to recognize her light 
footstep as she walked briskly along the gravel 
walks. She would call me sometimes, as she came, 
" Cosmo ; " then I was sure she was sad, for she said 
it in a plaintive tone, *' Cosmo, mon petit Cosmo,'' 
and her step was slower than formerly. When she 
looked at me I could see that she had been weep- 
ing, and I wondered what could cause her unhappi- 
ness ! My poor little heart ached for her, and how 
I longed to comfort her ! But when in the morn- 
ing she tripped by with her hands full of flowers, 
and called : " Poli, Poli, viens donc^^ oh, how glad I 
was ! I would scramble up to her as fast as my 
little feet would take me, and she and I would walk 
side by side as far as the violets that grew near the 
pathway leading to my home. There she would 
kneel down upon the moss and gather great bunches 
of purple violets, always fastening a cluster, moist 
with dew, to her waist. She loved violets, I think, 
better than other flowers. I used to imagine it was 
because I came nearer to her cheek as she knelt 
down to pluck them, where I waited on the moss 
close beside her. But probably she was not think- 
ing of me at all ; you understand I was deeply in 
love, and consequently very foolish. I, too, loved 
the violets, but not at all those scarlet flaunting 
wild poppies that blossomed up there on the high 
garden wall, too high for her to gather unless she 
climbed to them. I presume they used to make 
great sport of me waiting down below under their 
stone wall until she came down again with her arms 
filled with their red impudence. I don't believe 
she fancied them much either ; they had no per- 
fume, therefore no expression, and she loved best 
the flowers that bore fragrance. I think she gath- 
ered the poppies so they should not think her par- 
tial to the violets and roses, for she was tender and 
kind to flowers as she was to animals. 

One day she came briskly along the path, holding 
under her arm a strange-looking object which 
frightened me exceedingly. I was always afraid of 
being taken away from my happiness, and I trem- 
bled lest this was another mode of conveyance 
into which my dear lady was going to put me, so 
I eyed the object rather suspiciously, and did not 
look as good-humored as usual, I presume, as I re- 
luctantly ran out my head in reply to her cheerful 
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good-morning, for she said : " Eh bien. Monsieur 
Poliy comtne vous avez Vair de mauvaise humeur ce 
matin ! Voulez-vous bien /aire risette^ et soyez beau^ 
car je vais faire voire portrait ^ Monsieur ! " At 
these words my heart bounded for joy. My picture ! 
She was going to take my photograph ! Was not 
that a proof of her affection for me? She wanted 
my portrait. 

I forgot all my wrongs, all my past sorrows, in 
that one moment of bliss ; I even forgave her for 
the kiss with which she honored that detested 
kitten. 

So she carried me away to a sunny spot near the 
great fountain, and there, placing me upon a pile 
of leaves and flowers, with my eyes turned towards 
the sun, which made them blink so I thought I 
should be blinded, she told me to put out my head 
as far as I could; then I heard a snap, and she said 
the picture was taken. 

I was wild with delight, and crawled over the 
grass in high glee, while she untied her veil, threw 
it at her feet, and while she stood there in her white 
gown and hat, some one snapped her picture too. 
Silly, loving fool that I was, I, of course, took it for 
granted that she would give it to me. Needless to 
say that I never saw it afterward, but she kept 
mine. I wish I knew what became of hers ! What 
did she do with it, I wonder! 

Autumn was fast approaching; the violets had 
faded long ago ; the poppies had ceased to wave 
their saucy red colors on the wall, they were with- 
ered and dry, and the air was becoming cold and 
frosty. I spent most of my time snuggled up in a 
warm little den which I had dug in one corner of 
the grass-plot, where the sunlight lingers longest, 
and I seldom ventured out in the air now, except 
when Lady Lucy called me. Then I would lie 
quietly in her warm hand and gaze up into those 
dear blue eyes and sing softly to her. No one else 
ever heard me sing, no one believed her when she 
said I sang, but I did sing to her all my love. She 
listened to the song, but never comprehended its 
meaning, alas ! * 

There is but little more to add to the long story 
of my strange existence, dear reader. Toward the 
close of a dismal November day, I heard Lady 
Lucy's light foot-fall on the dry yellow leaves. 
As she came near I saw her gather a rose beside 
the path, the last one of summer ; she kept it in 

* It is a fact that turtles make a soft musical scmod that much resembles 



her hand and called in her sweet, plaintive voice: 
** Cosmo, mon petit Cosmo mignon, viens me dire au 
revoirT I hurried out from my den. In a moment 
she was holding me; her eyes filled with tears as 
she told me she was going away to remain all win- 
ter, but that in the springtime she would return ; 
she promised to come back with the first blossom- 
ing of our favorite violets. She was leaving me 
alone, and I loved her! Oh, why did she not have 
pity upon me and kill me then and there? It 
would have been more merciful, and death by her 
hand would have been sweetness to me. Pressing 
me close to her cold, tearful cheek, she laid me 
with the rose beside me, back in my lonely home, 
and left me there, forsaken and alone ! 

And I live on, watching and waiting. The violets 
blossom and wither, but she, my sweet Lady Lucy, 
has never returned ! Fran9ois, who cares for me 
now for her sake, tells me that she is in a far dis- 
tant land, America ; that she will never more come 
back to the old castle; never more shall I hear 
her calling : " Cosmo, mon petit Poli chiri / '* 

I am growing old. The pretty yellow stripes 
upon my black shell, which were all my pride, are 
fading away. Death will soon take pity on my 
suffering, which is too great for me to bear. 

My story is ended. May it induce those who 
are wont to despise dumb creatures to remember 
that the lower orders of animals, even the humblest, 
may be quite as capable of strong and lasting sen- 
timents as their human superiors. 

May it also serve as a warning to those who 
aspire to happiness beyond their sphere, to beware 
lest their dream prove a fatal delusion. 

And, lastly, may it say to my loved and lost 
Lady Lucy, should her dear eyes chance to fall 
upon this story, that her little " Cosmo's " heart, 
though only a turtle's, will remain faithful to her 
until death ; that its last throb shall be in devotion 
to her. Hush ! I hear the flutter of wings in the 
air! Is it my gfuardian angel coming to bear me to 
a haven of rest ? Or the pigeon editor, true to his 
promise, returning for my story? Would that I 
had wings to bear it to the distant land over the 
sea, whither flies my every thought ! 
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TONY. 

By Annie A. Preston 

[for our animal friends] 

SOME horses know more than some folks," 
said Dr. Custis, a travelling vender of a well- 
known patent medicine. " I drove my old 
horse Tony for ten years throughout New Eng- 
land and a part of New York State. 

"We managed to get around over the same 
ground about once a year, and Tony knew the 
routes just as well as I did ; in fact, if I was in 
doubt, I always trusted to Tony, and he brought 
me out all right. 

•* He knew all the farm houses from Cape Cod 
to Lake Ontario, where we put up for nights or 
Sundays, and he had a preference for occupying 
the same stall each year. 

" At home he was very fond of his mistress, and 
greatly enjoyed being petted by her; but when 
each summer she would meet us here or there for 
a month's outing in our covered wagon, he would 
be so indignant that he would not take anything 
from her hand or even look at her for days, show- 
ing very plainly that he knew he had got her to 
draw, and that I should converse with her instead 
of talking to and encouraging him. 

** When we were talking busily he would turn 
back his ears and go very slowly, as if listening ; 
and if we praised him and said what a fine horse he 
was, he would prick up his ears again and speed 
along at a great rate. 

** Whenever we drove into a village, Tony, with- 
out being guided at all, would find the drug store ; 
whether by the bottles in the windows, or by the 
smell, or whether he could read the words on the 
sign, no one could tell. 

** In summer time, when my wife was with me, 
we often took our lunch and a bag of oats for 
Tony, and laid by in some cool pleasant place dur- 
ing the middle of the day. 

** After Tony had become reconciled to his mis- 
tress's presence it would seem as if he was on the 
lookout for these resting places ; he would stop un- 
bidden by some cosey, shady place, where there 
was grass and water, and one day he took us half 
a mile up an unfrequented road to a cold spring 
where we had once picknicked, but the locality of 
which we had forgotten. 

** Starting out early one morning after a heavy 



shower, hoping to make a village ten miles away 
before noon, we allowed the faithful horse to 
choose between two roads, and smiled to find that 
he preferred a quiet, woody, not much frequented 
road. 

** * He is a fine horse,* we said. * He thinks it is 
going to be a hot day, and that we shall take a long 
rest after a while, but he must go now while it is 
cooL* 

" As if understanding every word, he put in his 
best paces until his forefeet struck the planks of a 
bridge crossing a small rapid river. Then he 
stopped so suddenly as to throw us both forward, 
nearly off the seat, and heeding neither voice nor 
rein nor whip backed us very carefully around and 
started to retrace his steps. 

" After allowing him to go on for a few rods, I 
drew him up, and, alighting, found him trembling 
with fright. After petting and soothing him, I 
returned to the bridge, and on examination I found 
that it had been so undermined during the shower 
of the night that it was almost ready to fall into 
the deep, rocky ravine below. 

" When we started again, after putting up a dan- 
ger signal, we allowed the horse to take his own 
way, and knowing his intelligence we were not sur- 
prised to have him go back to the corner and take 
the other road to B . 

" As Tony grew old he grew cranky. When 
hitched to the medicine wagon he would not go 
out of the yard, but stood in a stubborn way as 
much as to say : * I have done my share of work ; 
get a younger horse and leave me at home.' 

**We accepted the suggestion, and left Tony 
to be used as a light draught horse about the small 
farm. 

" This he resented at once ; he would not even 
try to pull a load. The only thing he would do for 
several years was to take his mistress and her 
friends out for short distances in the phaeton or 
road cart. 

" He died a natural death at last, greatly regret- 
ted, and is buried in a shady nook under an oak 
tree, where he had spent many happy hours during 
his last years of leisure ; and above him is a small 
tablet inscribed : 

"TO THE MEMORY OF 

TONY 



THE FAITHFUL. 
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anil out of beil they sprang in a great hurry. Mamma did 
not call her little ones very early. She thought little people 
should have plenty of sleep. It did not take the girls long u 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

HAS it ever occurred to you, boys and girls, that it is 
a rather high-handed proceeding for us (o have 
dubbed the lower animals dumb animals, simply 
because their language is one which we do not 
understand ? 

It reminds us of the story of the Englishwoman at Rome, 
whom some one called a foreigner. " 1 am not a foreigner," 
she answered haughtily; "I am English." A person who 
overheard her told the story as a good joke, and laughed at 
it 1 but our household pets, dogs, cats, or whatever they may 
be, might very likely laugh at us with just as much reason. 
Perhaps they do laugh, who knows ? 

The world is in its eighteen hundred and ninety-fourth 
year, counting only from the Christian era, which is far 
enough back for our purpose, and there is only one man who 
has made a study of the speech of the lower animals. That 
man is Professor Garner ; the new language which he is try- 
ing to learn is the speech of monkeys. 

Vou are probably studying some foreign language your- 
self—French or German, Lalin or Greek. It will be a great 
help lo you to observe how hard your dog tries to learn your 
language. We had a little dog once, lo whom we would 
say : " Da you want a drink of water i Do you want your 
dinner? Do you want to take a walk?" and his answers 
were far from dumb. Study the dog's method. Every in- 
telligent animal has, first, an intense desire to learn, without 
which nothing can be learned ; secondly, he pays the strictest 
attention to every word and motion of his master, and he 
puts everything into practice as soon as he understands it. 
We have seen horses and dogs so intelligent that it seemed 
as if they could carry on long conversations, as, indeed,' they 
really could, if their masters would take only one-quarter of 
the trouble to understand their language that the faithful 
creatures lake to understand ours. Never mind, we shall 
wait until Professor Garner gives us further results of his ex- 
periments, then 

THE OLD FARM 

Bv Kate Mathews 



THE sun rose from behind the hill and peeped into the 
room where Lottie and Susy slept. He did not catch 
them napping this morning, for they were wide 
awake. Something very pleasant was going lo hap- 
pen lo-day. Their papa was going to drive to the village for 
two cousins from New York, whom Lottie and Susy had never 
seen, and who were coming to the farm to make a long visit. 
Presently the children heard mamma call them to get up, 
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foot of the stairs and call, " Hurry, hurry, my chicks," for they 
would stop to play and jump ; but to-day down they came 
ill such haste you would have thought a little whirlwind was 
on ihe old stairs. Susy was almost too excited to eat. but 
wise little Lottie said ; 

■' It will help to pass Ihe lime, Susy, and by and by you 
will be so hungry." 

After they had linished eating, mamma called them out 
into the cool, airy kitchen and gave each some little task to 
do. Susy pouted and asked : 

" Please may nol we go oui to the barn ? " 

"No, my dear," mamma said ; "your father will come in 
plenty of time, and you will only bother him out there." 

So lo work they went ; Susy shelling a big bowl full of 
iKans, and Lotiie peeling some potatoes very neatly. Louie 
was a housewifely liille creature, and took great pride in help- 
ing mamma. Susy <lid not like to work very much; she wanted 
to run and play all day in the shady lane by llie house. 
Oh ! how pretty it looked now as she peeped longingly out of 
the window. The grass on each side of ihe road to the old 
red barn that stood at the end of the lane was soft and vel- 
vety with the tender green of spring ; ihe big cherry-trees 
that lined either side were white with blossoms. The little 
chickens were picking round, with the aid mother-hens scratch- 
ing for ihcm and keeping a sharp watch the while that no 
hawk should swoop down on their young. In the trees the 
birds were singing glad songs of joy for the bright sunshine 
and the flowers, and the crows were cawing shrilly to each 
other on the hill. 

" May I sit on the door-step, mamma ? " begged Susy. 

" Yes, dear ; but be careful not to scatter the pods around." 

Susy hated bean shelling. In the fail of the year all ihe 
Lima beans that were left were pulled off the vines and put in 
a barrel in the big granary, and were shelled as they were 
needed. The pods were dry and hard, and it was slow work 
for impatient tittle tingers. But at last they were finished, 
and mamma gave the little flushed face a loving kiss. 

Just then papa came out of the barn leading Dan, all har- 
nessed ; then the surrey wagon was backed out and the old 
horse put in. The little girls ran out, crying : 

" Are you ready, papa ? " 

" Yes ; pui on your hats, and away we will go ! " 

They were ready in a moment. Papa put them in Ihe surrey, 
and off they drove, kissing iheir hands to the dear mother as 
she stood smiling lo them from the door. 

" Oh, Lottie, don't you hope we will like them ? " said Susy 
as they neared the village. 

■' I want my little girls lo be very kind lo the city cousins," 
said Mr, Grey. " You know there will be many things they 
do not know about in the country, and you must not laugh ai 
ihem or tease them. Now we will get out and wail on the 
platform for the train." 

Soon ii came round the curve, the engine pufGng and snort- 
ing as if it felt very important. Mr. Grey went forward and 
shook hands with a slender, stylishly dressed boy. He car- 
ried a tishing rod and lennis racket, and had a natty grip- 
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sack slung over his shoulder. The little girl by his side was 
dressed in a dainty costume of silk and delicate brown mate- 
rial ; she held in her arms a big doll as stylish as herself, and 
a ruffled silk parasol. 

•• I suppose this is Uncle John," said Master Fred. 

•*Yes, my boy," answered Uncle John's hearty voice. 
••And this is Lily, I guess. Have you got a kiss for uncle ? 
We must put some roses in those pale cheeks. Lottie, Susy, 
where are you ? " looking around for his little daughters. 

They hung back ; they had not expected to see such a 
••dressed-up" little girl, and they felt uncomfortable in their 
neat cotton dresses and sun-bonnets, and wished they had on 
gloves too. They never wore any except when they went to 
church, and never had owned kid gloves at all. 

Mr. Grey put the children into the carriage and left them 
to get acquainted while he went into the store. Fred looked 
about somewhat and said to Lottie : 

••This is a very ugly place, I think.'* 

••Perhaps you will like the farm better," she answered in a 
timid little voice, while Susy asked Lily : 

'• What's your doll's name ? " 

'• Adeline," setting the doll up on her lap. 

"How do you do, Adeline?" said Susy, gravely shaking 
its hand. 

And then they could not think of anything more to say, and 
Were very glad when Mr. Grey" came and they drove off to 
the farm. 

It was rather a Silent party that drove into the yard. 

•• Here we are," cried Uncle John, cheerily, and mamma 
came out lo the steps. 

Toka and Tommy came scampering out of their big kennel 
in the wood-shed to bark their welcome, and frisked about, 
asking to be spoken to. They helped to break the ice, for 
Fred was delighted with them. 

" Why, they are like our dog at home ! *' he exclaimed. 

" Do you know why ? He is own brother to these rascals. 
Down, boys ! you are too rough ! " as the dogs jumped and 
pawed every one. 

Mrs. Grey took Lily in her arms and kissed her in her own 
gentle way. 

••I like you, Aunt Hannah," whispered the little girl, nes- 
tling close to her, as Mrs. Grey carried her in her motherly 
arms into the house. 

•• Now, little girls, take Lily upstairs, and she can rest 
awhile, and pretty soon we will have dinner." 

After awhile she heard them all chattering like so many 
little magpies. 

*' Fred, you can come out to the barn if you like ; the boys 
won't be here this half-hour. They are ploughing the five-acre 
lot over the hill ; *' and Uncle John led the way up the lane. 

At twelve o'clock the big dinner horn was blown, and soon 
the boys were seen coming over the hill, the tired horses 
plodding slowly along, but knowing that their dinner was 
ready for them, too. 

•* Hullo, Fred !" shouted Joe, long before they reached the 
barn. " How are you ? " The two boys in their overalls and 
blouses looked curiously at the city cousin in his light cloth 
suit and russet shoes. '• You will have to get rid of those 
togs if you want any fun," cried Joe, after they had all shaken 
hands. • ' • 



" You need not work after dinner to-day, boys," said Mr. 
Grey. ••This shall be half holiday." 

"Three cheers for Dad!" cried Joe, throwing his old 
straw hat up in the air, as they went in to get ready for 
dinner. 

After dinner was over, Mr. Grey said: '•The best thing 
you can do is to show your cousins around the place, and 
then they will feel at home." Off they trooped, Ned carrying 
Lily on his shoulder. 

•• Why, you look as white as our August lilies," he said to 
the little girl. 

'• You must grow to look like a tiger lily before the summer 
is over," laughed Joe. 

••She would have to get so sunburned to look like that," 
said Lottie. And so they went, through the orchard, over the 
hill, down in the meadow to see Susy the cow, where Lily 
asked, •* Were you named for the cow, or the cow for 
you ? " and made them all laugh. Then they had to see the 
little chicks, and to peep in the house where the hens were 
sitting gravely on the nests, for which Fred did not much 
care, but Lily screamed with delight when she saw the eggs 
in the nests, and the hens clucked very indignantly at her. 
After that they turned into the old barn, sweet with the smell 
of hay and full of life; the swallows flying swiftly to and fro 
overhead, scolding for fear their precious nests might be dis- 
covered ; the horses stamping in their stalls, and the wonder- 
ful new kittens mewing in a bed of hay in a box stall in the 
corner ; while Toka and Tommy seemed to be in every place 
at once and no place long. 

Ned put Lily down after holding her up to scratch Dan's 
head. The old horse acknowledged the attention by bobbing 
his head up and down as if to say : '•Thank you, Miss Lily." 
The little girls took her off to see the kitties, while the boys 
poked around the barn, ably assisted by the two dogs. After 
awhile Ned and Joe threw themselves on a pile of hay in the 
corner, while Fred looked critically about the old barn. 

••This don't look much like our stable at home," he said, 
h al f-con tem ptuously . 

Joe looked angry, but Ned answered quietly : '• No, of 
course not. Your stable would be of no use on a farm, nor 
your liorses either, though I guess they are handsomer lo 
look at than ours." 

••Well. I should just say so!" laughed Fred. "That old 
nag over there don't look as if he had spirit enough to hold 
up his head ; " and he went into Dan's stall as he spoke. 

"Get over there !" he yelled al the gentle creature. But 
Dan did not think Fred was his master, and did not move. 
"Get over there, I say ! " and Fred raised his foot and gave 
the horse a kick. 

Now Dan was an old family friend and used to most 
gentle and loving treatment, and he looked in mild surprise 
at the boy. Fred was so angry that he kicked him several 
times in rapid succession. Ned and Joe jumped up, crying 
out : " Fred, don't do that ! " but not before old Dan proved 
he had some spirit left and could kick too, and the boy would 
have fared badly had his cousins not come to the rescue. 

While Joe quieted the horse, Ned helped Fred to the house, 
and Aunt Hannah set about doctoring his ankle. It proved 
to be badly cut and bruised, and was very painful. Aunt 
Hannah was very skilful, as many farmers' wives who live 
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far from the doctor are apt lo he. Her gentle, 
firm touch soothed Fred, and after a lime he 
began lo feel ashamed of himself. No one 
made any particular allusion to the cause of 
his mishap, although the)' were all kind and 
Hileniivc. 

Gradually there came to him a sense of the 
sweet homeliness of thdr quiet lives, and he 
began to regret heartily that he had put on so 
many silly airs. The enforced idleness in the 
house soon taught him to love Mrs. Grey, and *■' 
he said very humbly lo her one afternoon as she 
sat on the front porch by him, wiih her big 
mending-basket by her side : 

"Aunt Hannah, I can't tell you how much 
ashamed I am of myself. 1 do ho|>e you will 
all try lo forgive me." k: 

"We have (lone so already, dear boy," she 
said. smiUiig at him. " You will soon be able 
to go about, and then I hope you will all have 
a happy summer together. But \ hope you 
will always remember how wrong it is to illireat the poor 
dumb creatures who not only serve us well but are also 
dependent on us for care and love." 

" I will never be unkind to an animal again. Aunt Hannah," 
said the hoy, very earnestly. And he kept his word, even old 
Dan growing In time lo trust him. 

WHY THE CHICKADEE GOES CRAZY 
ONCE A YEAR 

By Ernest E. Thompson 
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ALONG lime ago, when there was no winter in the 
north, the Chickadees lived merrily in the woods with 
their relatives, and cared for nothing but lo get all 
the pleasure possible out of their daily life in the 
thickets. But at length Mother Carey sent them all a warn- 
ing that they must move lo the south, for hard frost and snow 
were coming on their domains, with starvation close behind. 

The Nuthatches and other cousins of the Chickadees look 
this warning seriously, and set about learning how and when 
logo: hut iheTomtit only laughed and turned a dozen wheels 
around a twig that served him for a trapeze. 

■' Go to the south ? " said he. " Not I ; I am too well con- 
lenled here ; and as for frost and snow, I never saw any and 
have no faith in them." 

But the Nuthatches and Kinglets were in such a state of 
bustle that at length the Chickadees did catch a little of the 
excitement and left ofT play for a while to question their 
friends ; and they were noi pleased with what they learned, 
for it seemed that all of them were to make a journey that 
would last many days, and the little Kinglets were actually 
going as far as the Gulf of Mexico. Besides, they were to 
fly by ni^ht in order lo avoid their enemies the hawks, and 
the weather at this season was sure to be stormy. So the 
Chickadees said it was all nonsense, and went off in a band 
singing and chasing each other through the woods. 

But their cousins were in earnest. They bustled about 



making their preparations, ami learned beforehand what it 
was necessary for them to know about the way. The great 
wide river running southward, the moon at height, and the 
trumpeting of the geese were to be their guides, and they 
were to sing as they flew in the darkness to keep from being 
scattered. 

The noisy, rollicking Chickadees were noisier than ever as 
the preparations went on, and made sport of their relatives, 
who were nowgalhered in great numbers in the woods along 
the river; and at length, when the proper time of the moon 
came, the cousins arose in a body and dew away in the 
gloom. The Chickadees said that Itie cousins were all crazy, 
made some good jokes about the Gulf of Mexico, and then 
dashed away In a game of tag through the woods, which, by 
the by, seemed rather deserted now, while the weather, too, 
was certainly turning remarkably cool. 

At length the frost and snow really did come, and the Chick- 
adees were. in a woful case. Indeed, they were frightened out 
of their wits, and dashed hither and (hither, seeking in vain 
for some one to set them aright on Che way to the south. 
They flew wildly about ihe woods till they were truly crazy. 
1 suppose there was not a squirrel-hole or a hollow log in the 
neighborhood that some Chickadee did not enter to inquire if 
this was the Gulf of Mexico. But no one could tell anything 
about it, no one was going that way, and the great river was 
hidden under ice and snow. 

About this time a messenger from Mother Carey was 
passing with a message to the Caribou in the far north, but 
all he could tell the Chickadees was that Ae could not be their 
guide, as he had no instructions, and, at any rate, he was 
going the other way. Besides, he told them they had had the 
same notice as their cousins whom they had called " crazy " ; 
and from what he knew of Mother Carey, ihey would proba- 
bly have to brave ii out here all through the snow, not only 
now but in all following winters, so they might as well make 
Ihe best of ii. 

This was sad news for the Tomtits ; but they were brave 
little fellows, and seeing ihey could not help themselves, ihey 
set about making the best of it. Before a week had gone by 
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they were in their usual good spirits again, scrambling about 
the twigs or chasing each other as before. They had still the 
assurance that winter would end. So filled were they with 
this idea that even at its commencement, when a fresh bliz- 
zard came on, they would gleefully remark to each other that 
it was a " sign of spring," and one or another of the band 
would lift his voice in the sweet little chant that we all know 
so well : 




^ 



^firinj ^oo/i 



another would take it up and reecho : 




^ffring tonf in^ 



and they would answer and repeat the song until the dreary 
woods rang again with the good news and people learned to 
love the brave little bird that sets his face so cheerfully to 
meet so hard a case. 

But to this day, when the chill wind blows through the 
deserted woods, the Chickadees seem to lose their wits for a 
few days and dart into all sorts of odd and dangerous places. 
They may then be found in great cities, or open prairies, 
cellars, chimneys, and hollow logs ; and the next time you 
find one of the wanderers in any such place, be sure to 
remember that Tomtit goes crazy once a year and probably 
went into his strange retreat In search of the Gulf of Mexico. 

JIM CROW 

By M. C. McNeill 

[POR OUR ANIMAL PRIBNDS] 

JIM CROW came of a thievish race, and was as black in 
appearance and character as his ancestors are usually 
represented to be. Yet, notwithstanding his thieving 
propensities, he was a dearly loved member of a family 
with whom he lived on terms of familiar and friendly inter- 
course. 

Like some other pets, Jim was apt to sulk at times, espe- 
cially when the children indulged in a game of ball. Then 
he would sit on the rail of the piazza, scolding, and ducking 
his head every lime the ball came whizzing in his direction. 
If the game continued longer than his sable majesty could 
endure, he would betake himself up-stairs to one of the bed- 
rooms, where he would roost on the back of a chair in some 
dark corner in a fit of the sulks for the rest of the day. 

Every morning he used to pay the children a visit in the 
nursery before they were up, hopping on the bed to play with 
them, and croaking, as much as to say : 

"Get up, lazy children, for breakfast is nearly ready and 
you will be late." 

Then, when Mollie would hop out of bed, no buttonhook 



could be found, for Mr. Jim had carried it out of the window 
to the roof of the piazza, and hidden it in the gutter. This 
was his favorite place for stowing away his plunder, and 
Tommy had to climb up a ladder every day to gather up all 
kinds of things that Jim Crow had stolen. 

One day, when grandmamma came to visit, she sat in a 
rocking-chair on the piazza, sewing, and watching the children 
play at their favorite game of ball, while Jim sat on the back 
of her chair in a temper. 

Mollie soon got tired playing. "Come, grandma," she 
said, "and see our nice patch of beans; I am going to pick 
some for dinner." 

" And I should like to help you," replied grandma, rising 
from her chair, and placing her work and spectacles carefully 
upon it before she followed Mollie to the bean-patch, 

" Does Jim eat tomatoes ? " she asked, after they had been 
picking for some minutes. 

She shaded her eyes with her hand ; Mollie, too, looked 
over in the direction of the tomato bed ; and there was Jim 
Crow, with his bill buried deep in the largest and handsom- 
est tomato, which Mollie had been saving for grandma ! 

"Naughty Jim ! " said she, regretfully. "He has spoiled 
my beautiful ripe tomatoes, and now he is skulking away be- 
cause he sees us watching him." 

In a few minutes grandma looked up again. 

" Why, Jim has come back. Do see how slyly he is creep- 
ing under the vine !" 

Mollie gave grandma a knowing smile. 

" Mr. Jim Crow is up to some mischief. Let us watch and 
see what he does next." 

They kept very quiet ; presently they saw Jim creep out 
from under the leaves and disappear around the corner of the 
house, and in a few moments he returned with something in 
his mouth which glistened in the sunlight. 

" What's that shining so ? " said Mollie, in great surprise. 

Grandma clapped her hands to her forehead. 

" My specs, I do believe !*' she exclaimed, in astonishment ; 
" I remember I left them on the chair, and Jim, the thief, was 
sitting on the back of it, looking at me as gravely as you 
please. We had belter carry in these beans, and then we can 
find out what he has been after." 

When they got to the stoop grandma looked at her chair. 
There was her work just as she had left it, but neither 
.specs nor scissors, thread nor thimble. Jim was perched on 
the roof, looking down at them, and croaking to himself with 
evident satisfaction; but he flew down and followed them at a 
distance when he saw them examine the tomato vine, where 
they discovered grandma's specs and scissors and a spool of 
thread hidden away under the leaves. 

She could not help laughing. 

"Now, I'd like to know what he has done with my thim- 
ble," she said, as they searched all around for it. 

Mollie got up off her knees. 

" He must have hidden it somewhere else," she replied ; 
" but I do wish he had not spoiled the nice tomato I was 
saving for you, grandma." 

" Never mind that, dearie," answered grandma, consol- 
ingly, " for I'll lake the red beauty just as it is." 

Mollie stretched over and plucked the tomato, and there, 
right down in the centre of it, was grandma's thinfible ! 
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H. M. S. Magicif.kne. I 
Barbadoes, July-], 1893. S 

A few lines to heartily thank you for your kindness in 
sending the copy of Our Animal Friends. It is highly 
interesting and amusing. All who have looked at it are de- 
lighted with it, and declare it to be one of the finest journals 
of the kind extanl. I wish both the magazine and the Society 
that publishes it the greatest success imaginable. " Bill," the 
goat, and "Dash" are quite well, and as frisky as ever. 
"Cooler." the cat, unfortunately fell overboard and was 
droivned while the ship was en route to Bermuda from New 
York. We stayed in Bermuda five days, after which we 
came down to the West India Islands, and have been cruising 
round ever since. We have received orders to proceed to 
England, and we are all very much pleased, you b^l ! Now, 
dear sir, I will close, with all good wishes for your health and 
welfare, from 

Yours sincerely, 

George B. 

To the Editor of Letler-Box : 

I am a grandmamma, with a good many grandchildren, 
and j'ei 1 am not so old as to forget when ! was a little girl : 
a very busy little girl and consequently happy, for idle little 
girls and idle women and men are seldom happy. We must 
all have something to work for and see it grow under our 
eyes, then our Heavenly Father rewards us with pleasure for 
our industry. 

When I was eight years old my mother, seeing that I was 
restless for something more to do, suggested that I should 
have a few silkworms to amuse me, so my father bought me 
twelve curious-looking worms. A large pasteboard box was 
found in the house, such as are sent from lirygoods' stores. 
I look a small ladder, climbed on it to reach the lower 
branches of a large mulberry-tree that grew in one corner of 
my playground, and pulled some thirty of the largest and 
greenest leaves. How I loved that old tree, with its generous 
branches, that had shielded my playmates and me from the 
hot rays of the sun ! I placed twelve of these leaves on the 
bottom of the box. Then I laid one of my little worms on 
each of them and covered them thickly over with remaining 
leaves, carefully tucking in the sides to keep them warm. 
Early next morning I crept very soflly out of bed, opened the 
door of the closet where T kept them, thinking they were 
sleeping soundly and not wishing to disturb them, and peeped 
in ; and then, what do you think ? To my surprise they were 
wide awake. All of them had their heads slicking through 
the large holes they had eaten, and held up saucily as much 
as to say, "Good-morning, little girl; you see I am still 
hungry and am taking my breakfast." By afternoon I 
had to give them a fresh supply of leaves, as the others were 



nearly gone. The mulberry leaves I soon saw were the very 
best food for my little family, as they grew large, fat, and 

If one of my little pels seemed feeble or sick I placed him 
in one corner by himself, and covered him with fresh leaves, 
so that the others would not see him or disturb him, but the 
little fellows soon bit their way through and put their heads 
out to see what was going on. 

I had always had a great dislike to all kinds of worms, but, 
watching the growth of this family day by day, I became very 
much attached to them. When they were over two inches 
long, I discovered one morning a slight thread of silk, so 
slight that I could hardly see it, coming from one or two of 
these little worms. My dear mother, who was always look- 
ing out for the pleasure of her children, said. "Run very 
quickly and bring me a small sheet of white letter paper." 
When the paper was brought, she made a small cornucopia 
of it for each little worm's home, and after settling them in 
their paper houses I laid ihem on the top shelf of the closet, 
keeping all of the rest on the lower shelves. Each morning 
I found that they had spun more and more silk round them 
until I could see my little worms no more. They were 
wrapped in a beautiful silk dress, a handsome yellow or 
lemon-colored cocoon, like those from which all of the rich 
silk used in making dresses and other things is taken. In a 
little while 1 saw one of the cocoons move, and a gay butter- 
fly come forth through a hole in the end. This worm had 
turned into a pretty butterfly, and the butterfly laid a great 
many eggs, not larger than a pin's head, on a piece of white 
paper that my mother told me to place in the closet. By and 
by each little egg turned into a new silkworm, and my little 
family grew to be a large family ; so that I had a great many 
boxes full and a great many cocoons, some white and some 
yellow, which I gave to a little boy whose mother was very 
poor and had to work very hard to buy bread for her little chil- 
dren. He sold them to the factories where they made silk 
goods. I was very happy to think I could do some good 
to others, though I was only a iiule girl. 

Now, my little readers, try and do something to make others 
happy, if you would be happy yourselves. My first grand- 
child is called Alice, and I will sign the name by which she 

Nana. 
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FOOD FOR DOCS 

THE dog is unquestionably carnivorous, in botli organi- 
zation and lentlencies, as is shown In a puppy's 
eagerness for a. bone almost as soon as lis eyes are 
opened," says Wesley Mills. M.A„ M.D., D.V.S.. in 
his book on " The Dog in Health and in Disease." 

" Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that habit for ages 
has greatly modified this tendency, and with the dog's altered 
environment there must come changed feeding. Experience 
proves exactly what we should expect from the dog's ances- 
tral relationships, that the more he approaches the mode of 
life of the carnivcra, with their extremely active habits, the 
more completely may he be fed on flesh. On the other hand, 
to feed a house-dog on flesh entirely, is simply to invite the 
onset of disease. 

"Certain vegetables when cooked — such as carrots, calj- 
bage, etc. — furnish little nutriment for man or dog, but ihey 
do under certain 'circumstances serve to rectify the machin- 
ery of life. They are in a sense medicines or correctives, 
rather than foods. Plainly, they are not at all necessary 
under some circumstances, and may be positively injurious 
in some cases, as in dogs hunting day after day. But why 
does the dog nibble grass, if green vegetables serve no pur- 
pose under any circumstances 7 

" Milk in large quantities tends lo dilate, to render flaccid, 
and to weaken the digestive tract ; yet, used with discretion, 
there can be no better food than milk. A diet of porridge 
and milk is a good diet, but not one to be used constantly 
and without change. It has the merit of beingeasily digested. 
The problem as to the amount and form of a meal diet often 
arises for practical solution. Cooked meat is the besi to be 
fed in large quantity. Raw meat, moreover, may contain 
parasites or their germs, hence it should be fed sparingly, 
and be closely examined. Raw liver is on this account 
dangerous, although cooked hver acts as a gentle aperient, 
and as a tonic to the digestive tract. The habit of throwing 
sheep's-heads and ox-heads to dogs is also open lo the 
same objection (parasites). A brolh made of boiled sheep's- 
heads, or ox-heads, however, is as good a food as can be 
given. The preparation may be mixed with a porridge made 
of oatmeal, cornmeal, wheatmeal, stale bread, or broken 
biscuits, which furnish the necessary proportion of starchy 

" For summer use especially, wheatmeal porridge serves a 
better purpose than either cornmeal or oatmeal. It is less 
likely to cause irritation of the digestive tract, and reflex 
eHecIs, which show themselves in Irritalion of the skin. 
Starchy foods, if given in excess, tend to digestive derange- 
ment and favor skin disease. Meal in excess is unduly ex- 
citing, and will also cause inflammation of the skin and other 
disturbances. Milk alone and uninterruptedly is too bulky. 



and enfeebles the digestive tract. A mixed diet in proper 
proportion and properly cooked will suit most of the eomli- 
tions under which the dog is kept. Cakes or biscuits made 
of Ihe entire wheat, ground moderately fine, make a good 
food. 

"The question of quantity is of very great importance. Ex- 
perience shows that the tendency is to overfeed. But the 
quantity must vary not only with the breed and size of the 
dog, but, above all. with his surroundings, and the amount 
of exercise he gels. A word of warning may be in place 
regarding bones. They clean a dog's teeth, and if they can 
be secured of the right kind, it is well not to withhold them 
entirely. Very hard bones and those which when broken 
present sharp edges, as those of fowl and of game birds, are 
absolutely unsafe, as there can be no doubt they have caused 
death by puncturing the intestines. 

"A question much debated is the frequency of feeding. 
Should an adult dog be fed only once, twice, or oftener 
during the day ? To all such questions tio categorical answer 
can be given. The dog's stomach is rather large as com- 
pared with man's; but the rapidity of the dog's digestion 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. Digestion is less 
rapid when the stomach is distended, and in an animal in a 
gross condition, as compared with one not thus burdened 
wilh flesh. Dogs, like other animals, require more food, and 
a larger proporUon of fatly food, in winter than in summer. 
To feed a dog but once a day during the severe weather of 
winter seems little short of cruelty. A light breakfast of, say. 
porridge and milk, or a few wheatmeal biscuits, with a good 
meal at night, will probably serve the best purpose. Dogs 
may be allowed such exercise just after a meal as they will 
themselves take in play. The feeding of toy dogs, on account 
of their delicacy of constitution and unnatural mode of life, 
requires special care. Meat must be sparingly given, yet not 
absolutely withheld. When only a single dog is kept, table 
scraps make an excellent fare, given twice a day in modera- 
tion. In the large majority of cases the family dog is fed too 
often and too much." 



•' The comb of a fowl," says The American Agricul- 
luriit, "is a fair index of Its condition. It is its health 
barometer. When the comb is a bright red and filled 
with blood, we know the fowl is well. When it becomes 
pale and looks whitish, we know the fowl is out of con- 
dition. If it turns dark at the end, we may be sure that 
something is the matter with the fowl, and the trouble will 
generally be found connected with the respiratory organs ; 
if the fowl is choking with food, or the trachea is filling with 
canker, the comb will be black. A bright red comb, also, is 
the indication of a laying condition already attained or soon 
to be reached. When the hens go singing about with bright 
red combs we may soon expect eggs. We have, then, a 
ready guide to the condition of the fowls in the comb. When 
we go among our flocks, we can easily pick out the well from 
tbc ill ones, those that are laying or soon lo lay from ihose 
that have no present intention of so doing, by simply glancing 
at the combs. The value of such a guide, so simple, so easy 
to be understood, cannot be well overestimated." 
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In this brochure Ouicla makes a terrible arraignment of 
the new priesihood which, in the name of science, out- 
rages nature by unnecessary viviseciion. We do not under- 
stand Ouida to assert that all experiments on living ani- 
mals are useless, and therefore inexcusable ; but she does 
roundly and indignantly declare that, under a general pretext 
for their utility and necessity, hundreds of thousands of cruel- 
lies are practised for which there is absolutely no use, and 
for which there can be no justification. Granting their neces- 
sity in any case, Ouida would expect the scientist himself to 
regard Ihem as a hideous necessity, to which he is con- 
strained to submit, and does subniit, with horror and aver- 
sion ; but she observes that " there is no such note perceptible 
in any one of the many essays In favor of experiments on 
living bodies which have been so liberally poured forth in 
magazines and other literary organs." On the contrary, the 
new priesthood seems to be as fanatical in its cult of cruelty 
as ever was the old priesthood of the middle ages, and it 
professes to be as conscientious ; for whereas the old priest- 
hood believed that it was saving souls by torturing and burn- 
ing human bodies, so the new priesthood declares that it 
mutilates, tortures, and destroys myriads of dumb victims 
out of pure philanthropy. Ouida does not deny that some of 
the new priesthood are conscientious, nor does slie deny that 
some of them endeavor as far as possible to prevent suffering 
to their " subjects," by the use of anodynes and aniesthetics ; 
but she charges the whole guild with insincerity, in pretending 
that such alleviations are generally used by physiologists in 
their experiments. They know that many physiologists laugh 
at such pretences, frankly declare that they take no account 
whatever of the sufferings of their victims, and admit that 
their experiments are made for no special object of benevo- 
lence, but simply for the sake of knowledge— such knowledge, 
for example, as may be gained by " larding " a living animal 
with nails ! All defenders of Indiscriminate viviseciion know 
these facts. ■' They are perfectly well aware that the manu- 
facture of every variety of machine for animal torture is an 
established and thriving trade In every country, from the 
ovens of Claude Bernard, in which the dog's head is left out- 
side that he may be longer dying, lo the instrument for ' lard- 
ing with nails' — so that the animal cannot rest for a single 
moment on any portion of his body without being pierced by 
the nails— which was invented by the physiologist Mantegaua. 
When Mantcgazza's ' Fislologia del Dolore," or Claude Ber- 
nard's treatise on the effects of heat on animal life, are open 
to any one who will spend a coin on their purchase, it is an 
impudent insult lo the common intelligence of Ihe common 
reader to wriie, as English physiologists have lately writlen 
in English reviews. In denial of the frightful torments which 



are the daily and hourly normal course of work in labora- 
tories all over the known world." These pretences Ouida 
declares to be deliberate and wilful lies, and we do not see 
how they can be anything else. Ouida does not go so far as 
to say that all experiments on living animals are useless, and 
wilfully cruel or wickedly immoral ; but she Insists that it is 
idle to pretend that the great majority of them are not so, 
and that physiologists owe It to themselves and to humanity 
to tell the truth about it, and not to cover up the hideous 
crimes of wretches who are a disgrace to the human race as 
well as to a noble science, by denying facts which those same 
wretches are proud to publish to the world. No priesthood, 
whether of science or of religion, can long thrive by false- 

An article by Colonel T. A. Dodge, U. S. A., in Harper's 
Afagasitie for August. Is entitled "Riders of Tunis," and Is 
as enjoyable as the "Algerian Riders," which Colonel 
Dodge contributed to Harper's for July, and of which we 
have spoken in the last number of Oi;r Animal Friends. 
William Hamilton Gibson tells us also of "A Queer Little 
Family on the Bittersweet." Scientists know that queer 
little family by the family name o( AUmbradi ; but to Ihe laity 
they are "tree-hoppers," and, says Mr. Gibson, "they are 
but one of many equally curious and mimetic species lo be 
found among the smaller branches of various trees and 
shrubs." Under a magnifying glass they look like " a family 
of tiny birds with long necks and swelling breasts and droop- 
ing tails, verily like an autumn brood of 'Bob Whites. 
This idea Is carried out very cleverly in Mr. Gibson's illus- 
trations. " A Bittersweet Covey," and " Flushing the Game." 
Further •n in the same number of the magazine we find " A 
Lament for the Birds," by Susan Fenimore Cooper. The 
friendly robin- redbreast, the bluebirds, the goldfinches, the 
wrens, orioles, purple finches, are now rare visitors where 
they were once common. In the autumn days of long ago, 
says the writer, " it was a pleasant habit to walk about the 
village streets and note the deserted nests In elm and maple. 
Frequently there were two, three, and occasionally four or 
five nests in the same tree. To-day we may perhaps discover 
one or two nests in a dozen trees, , . , Alas for the 
vanished birds!" We must ask our readers to turn to the 
Editor's Drawer of Harper's Maf^asine, and enjoy with us 
the tribute paid to the "Cruel S'ciety Animals" by Thomas 
Nelson Page. The illustration In "Rasmus" is capital. 
"You know, dem Cruel S'ciety Animals is lookin' round 
here," says Uncle Peter, fiercely shaking his whip — Uncle 
Peter has once been fined ten dollars for beating Rasmus — 
" You done had me down dere in de Police Court 'bout hit- 
tin' you over your black head, and git ten dollars right out of 



my packet, and you jest tryin' to make me hit you agin, 
'" ~ to bust your black brains out, but t wouldn t letcn y 

; your life," and he does not. So much (or the work of 



h you to 



the A. S. P. C. A. 

At its reduced price of twelve and a half cents the August 
number of Tke Cosmopolitan is truly a remarkable proiluc- 
tion. Too much cannot be said in praise of the Illustrations 
alone, but what particularly Interests us is the article upon 
■■The Prairie-Hen and Its Enemies," written and illustrated 
by Stoddard Goodhue. "Worse than any of the feathered 
and furred enemies," says the author, "are the drenching 
rains that visit the praine region. The young prairie-hens 
are verj- susceptible to the wet, and thousands of them perish 
in the June freshets. . . . Often, late in the fall, when 
most of the grouse of the season are well grown, 1 have come 
upon a hen leading a brood of but a few weeks' growth. 
Small chance they have, it is to be feared, of getting through 
the winter alive ; but they speak volumes for the courage 
and persistency of the mother." In September a new and 
terrible danger threatens these unfortunate birds. "The 
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closed season, during which the law gives them protection 
out of regard for their callowness, lias expired, and the 
sportsman is abroad. Tooth and talon might be eluded, but 
there is small chance of escape from the murderous hail of 
the breech-loader." 

In the August number of the Atlantic Monthly Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller introduces to us " Little Boy Blue." He 
is a new little boy blue, not the one whom we have known 
for so many years, nor does he need to blow his own horn. 
He is a blue jay, and he is quite cunning enough to know 
that, with an introduction from Mrs. Miller, he will be wel- 
come anywhere. A story called " Ben," by E. M. Ewell, ap- 
pears further on in the same number. Ben is a faithful old 
norse. No amount of trouble can make him forget the mis- 
tress he loves. 

Among its interesting extracts from the best magazines 
of the world, the Re^new of Reviews for August devotes a 
column, under the caption *• How Men Make Women Un- 
womanly," to an article by Mrs. Fawcett, in the July Human- 
itarian, entitled •' Politics in the Home." We cannot believe 
that a true woman will allow herself to be made unwomanly 
by man or woman, but we heartily agree with Mrs. Faw- 
cett when she asks, •' What can be more repulsive to the 
mercy, pity, peace, and love of true womanhood than to take 
part m the slaughter of gentle and beautiful creatures, or to 
stand by as spectators and take pleasure in seeing other 
people slaughter them ? Yet, in the society of many country 
houses, the whole interest and occupation of the men are 
concentrated in killing deer or game or fish ; . . . the 
women in the same society have not the courage to resist the 
force of the stream of public opinion, as it were, on these 
subjects. . . . They go in parties to places where they 
can see the deer driven, or the partridges and pheasants shot. 
This is the sort of unwomanliness which the presenl system 
produces. Let us all work with a will for the strengthening 
of everything that will make such conduct disreputable, that 
will lift up and sustain the true womanliness that loves to 
soothe and heal, not to destroy." 

•• God in the Book of Nature " is. the title of an article 
by the Rev. B. G. Johns, M.A., in the August number of 
The Qmver, *' The movements of all birds in the air," says 
Mr. Johns, *' are far more easy, nwre rapid, and more certain 
than those of any other animals upon the firm and solid earth. 
. . . The very force which appears so adverse, /. e., of 
gravitation, drawing down all bodies to the earth, is the chief 
one concerned in night, without which, indeed, all flying 
would be impossible ; and this is the fact that has been for- 
gotten by men in almost all their many attempts to fly or sail 
through the air. . . . No one single bird but by its flight 
alone proclaims an all-wise and almighty Hand, that 

lanned the structure of every creature, little or great. . . . 

t is He • who knoweth the way of the eagle in the air* " 
The Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A., also has an article in The 
Quiver. •* Dwelling Places and Departing Places," treats of 
*• the birds, strangers and pilgrims with us, that come and 
inhabit under changeful skies, and then wing flight for the 
glories of the land of eternal summer." 

The August number of The Laws of Life speaks earnestly 
against the feather aigrette, and quotes from a strong article 
in the Corn hit I Magazine to condemn a fashion which involves 
such frightful cruelty. *' The aigrette is the crowning beauty 
of the egret mother. The collector employed by the great 
feather shops waits till she is on her nest and the young just 
hatched, so that the mother will not leave them. He tears off" 
her crowning plumes and her wings, and then throws her 
down to die. . . . We have no right to that aigrette in 
our bonnets. It belongs to a mother whose little ones need 
her. It has been torn from her ruthlessly. It is the price of 
blood." 

The August number of The Mother s Nursery Guide 
has a department for " Kindergarten-at-Home Stories." " A 
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Mouse Story,*' signed W. K., teaches a pretty moral lesson in 
giving an account of a little boy chasing a mouse through a 
field. '* It was not a field mouse," explains the author, " but 
a little gray mouse such as lives in our houses. What such 
a one was doing there I did not know, but the naughty idea 
came into my head to try to catch or kill it. I had no right 
to do so, but I was young, and I did not stop to think that 
mice have a right to live and be happy as well as we have, 
so I ran after it." The mouse gave its pursuer a lively 
enough chase. Then it ran under a board, and the boy, 
lifting up the board, found a nest of young mice. The 
mother did not attempt to run, but looked up, as if to say, 
"You won't hurt us, will you?" **I was taken aback." 
says the author. " No, I could not hurt them, so I placed the 
board just as I had found it, and went away, thinking how 
that mother must have loved her children not to have run off 
and left them in their danger." Another story is called 
"Other Homes than Ours." A kind-hearted brother takes 
his little sister for a walk and shows her a song-sparrow's 
home on the ground, a bluebird's nest in the hole of a tree, 
and, finally, a rabbit's nest in the grass ; but, unlike some big 
brothers, this boy explains the home life of these little creat- 
ures, and teaches his little sister to sympathize with them. 
Kindergarten stories of that stamp have a real value. 

El Americano is a monthly magazine published by Val- 
entine Brothers, New York, the August number of which 
contains an article upon " Man and Animals," by George 
Dalton. Mr. Dalton believes that the g^reatest sympathy 
should exist between man and his brute friends. The illus- 
trations of El Americano are particularly fine ; its articles 
upon literature, commerce, arts, and sciences carry out the 
spirit of its motto, "Todos Somos Americanos" (We are all 
Americans), and we are glad to welcome it as a friend. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Ought to be in every humane Christian family. . . . 
The illustrations in Our Animal Friends are always excel- 
lent, sometimes they are superb. We repeat that this little 
magazine ought to be in every family, because we believe it 
must do i^ood wherever it is read. — Church Standard, 
Philadelphia. 

A general reading of this paper would largely increase 
the humane character of our people. — The Methodist Prot- 
estant, Baltimore. 

Young people should all read the very well told experiences 
of the animals we pet as they are told in this magazine. — Far- 
mer's Advocate, London, Ont. 

The more we see of this magazine the better we like it. It 
is a useful organ of humane education, and deserves to be 
widely read. — Farley (Iowa) Advertiser. 



Published for a beneficent purpose, it seeks to commend 
that purpose by presenting a monthly miscellany of reading 
whicn shall be at once of excellent literary quality. . . . 
The popularization of principles of kindness to animals is one 
of the latest reforms in the world's history ; but it is also one 
of the best of movements in its wholesome reactionary effect 
upon character, and one of those most rapidly spreading at 
the present time. In this reform Our Animal Friends is 
an efficient worker. — St. Louis Observer, 

Our Animal Friends is a paper that every lover of 
animals should read. Every stock breeder and feeder would 
learn to take better care of his stock and learn that kindness 
to animals pays in more ways than one. — Western Agricul- 
turist and Live Stock yournal, Chicago, 111. 

Our Animal Friends still continues to do effectual work 
in its special sphere, and, while faithful to its noble mission, 
abounds in excellent reading matter relative to the animal 
kingdom. — Harlem City Life. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREfl I Un OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to icx),coo copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar ** Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen; therefore we make this offer: To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys* and Girls* Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications, — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jj lbs.; Gear^ 44. 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 

NOW, BOYS AND GIRLS, 

it only requires a little work to get seventy-five people to subscribe. Ask your 
Sunday-school comrades, your father and mother, your friends, and their fathers and 
mothers, and in almost no time you will have the seventy-five subscriptions and be 
in possession of the Bicycle. 

To those who keep OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS from year to year as an 
addition to their library, we make the following offer : Send us five new subscrip. 
tions and we will present you with Volume XIX. of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt lettering. 





Premium Department, "Our Animal Friends," 



10 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A HORSE, to be a good driving one, 
must have a good mouth, says The Horse- 
man. This causes the bit to be one of 
the most important parts of the harness, 
as it touches the most sensitive part of 
the horse. The bit used and the way it 
is used causes a horse to have a good or 
bad mouth. 



The " birds of a feather" that " flock 
together " do not belong to the penguin 
family, as they are entirely destitute of 
feathers, having for a covering a kind of 
stiff down. Another penguin peculiarity 
is that it swims not on, but under, the 
water, never keeping more than its bead 
out, and, when fishing, coming to the 
surface at such brief and rare intervals 
that an ordinary observer would almost 
certainly mistake it for a fish. 

Do not whip me when I get frightened 
along the road, or I might expect it next 
ime and make trouble. — A Horse. 
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THE BEHRINC SEA ARBITRATION 

FROM every point of view the result of the 
Behring Sea arbitration ought to be satis- 
factory. It is true that the United States 
has .not obtained all that was originally demanded ; 
but then it may now be admitted that the original 
demand could not be legally or historically main- 
tained, and the new regulations of the sealing in> 
dustry concede to this country much more than 
could have been certainly predicted. On the other 
hand, England has been required to do what she 
originally declined to do ; but here, again, England 
can very well afford to yield with a good grace to 
the award of disinterested arbitrators, since the 
legal grounds on which the American demand was 
based are now declared to. have been inadequate. 
Thus, there is sufficient ground of satisfaction to 
both parties in this great cause. 

To the world at large there is this further reason 
for gratification, that the result of the Behring Sea 
arbitration is such as greatly to commend arbitra- 
tion as an ordinary means for the settlement of 
international differences. Before this high court 
was created, it was said that no such court could 
be expected to deal satisfactorily with such a 
question. English and American judges, it was 
said, would vote, when sitting as members of the 
tribunal, as if they were parties to a political 
dispute. It was predicted that on every question 
the English members of the court would vote on 
one side and the Americans on the other side, and 
that foreign members of the court would deliver 
their judgments, not in accordance with the law 
and the evidence laid before them, but as they 
might deem to be most advantageous to their sev- 
eral countries. All these sinister predictions have 
been nobly disproved. The foreign members of 
the court acted with such judicial impartiality as 
to command the admiration of both parties to the 
controversy ; and it cannot be otherwise than grati- 
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fying that on nearly every important point Mr. 
Justice Harlan and the English Lord Hannen pro- 
nounced an identical judgment. The truly judicial 
conduct of the American representatives has drawn 
from The Spectator the following gratifying ex- 
pression of admiration. The Spectator says : 

" It must be a matter of envy that it should have 
fallen to the lot of a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America, rather than to 
one of our own judges, to prove to the world that 
the judges of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, when it is their duty to do equal justice, not 
between parties in a civil suit, but between two 
great and sovereign nations, will do it absolutely 
uninfluenced by considerations of nationality. 
Mr. Justice Harlan has shown that he would no 
more lean toward America when sitting on a 
Court of Arbitration than he would lean toward 
the side of his own State in a case argued before 
him in the Supreme Court at Washingfton." 

The contentment with which both England and 
America have received and admitted the award of 
the international arbitrators is satisfactory in itself, 
and must greatly tend to promote a reference of 
other future international questions to tribunals 
of a similar character. 

THE HUMANE &IDE OF THE AWARD 

From the point of view of our Society, the in- 
terest of the award in this great cause turns upon 
the regulations which have been recommended for 
the preservation of the fur seals. They may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

1. Henceforward no seals are to be killed within 
a sixty-mile zone of the Pribyloff Islands. 

2. Between May ist and July 31st there is to be 
a ** close season," during which the killing of seals 
in Behring Sea is to be prohibited. 

3. Hereafter sailing vessels only are to be al- 
lowed to take part in fur-seal fishing operations ; 
the use of nets, fire-arms, and explosives is to be 
forbidden ; and the two governments are to take 
measures to control the fitness of men authorized 
to engage in fur-seal fishing, "so that no others 
may be employed than such as have been proved 
fit to handle with sufficient skill the weapons by 
means of which this fishing may be carried on." 

4. While the right of the Indians to catch seals 
for their own purposes, but not under contract 
with others, is preserved, the arbitrators recom- 



mend that both England and the United States 
should supplement these regulations by others 
which shall be applicable within the limits of their 
several sovereignties. 

5. In view of the critical condition to which the 
race of fur seals has been reduced by agencies on 
which the arbitrators saw fit to pronounce no 
judgment, it is recommended to both governments 
** to come to an understanding in order to prohibit 
any killing of fur seals, either on land or at sea, for 
a period of two or three years, or at least for one 
year, subject to such exceptions as the two govern- 
ments may think proper to admit of." 

It is a matter to be thankfully recorded, that the 
regulations recommended by the arbitrators had 
for their avowed motive not only the preservation 
of an important industry, but likewise a sincere 
principle of humanity. The system of killing 
seals which has hitherto been pursued has been 
as barbarous as it has been destructive ; and when 
the question whether such barbarity ought to be 
allowed was fairly laid before an international tri- 
bunal, it is gratifying to know that the answer was 
both prompt and unequivocal. It is a grand step 
of progress, that the principle of humanity to the 
brute creation is now admitted to a place in the 
law of nations. 

A REMARKABLE DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 

THE CHURCHMAN " is a journal profess- 
ing to represent the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but, in reality, representing nobody 
but its proprietors. Its motto is '* The Faith Once 
Delivered to the Saints ; " but while its defense of 
the faith has never been remarkable either for 
vigor or for effect, its editorial columns are some- 
times abused by the insertion of articles which 
deserve, and which receive, the just condemnation 
of persons whose devotion to " the faith once de- 
livered to the saints " is quite as sincere as that of 
The Churchman. We should like to know, for 
example, in what way *' the faith " is fortified by 
the gratuitous editorial attack which was made 
on The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in The Churchman of August 
19th. 

Religious journals, like their contemporaries of 
the secular press, are in the habit of devoting sun- 
dry columns of their space to the expression of 
their own peculiar views. Like the secular press. 
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too, they find it difficult at times to fill those col- 
umns with matter that anybody cares to read. In 
fact, the amount of "wadding" that appears in some 
of them is quite remarkable. In the endeavor to 
escape dullness they sometimes fall into vulgar sen- 
sationalism ; but the editor of The Churchman^ dur- 
ing his long control of that eminently respectable 
journal, has, at least, been renowned among his 
contemporaries for the diligence with which he has 
excluded the most objectionable lucubrations of 
the sensational penny-a-liner. We learn, on inquiry, 
that the editor-in-chief of The Churchman has, for 
some time past, been indisposed, and to that cause 
we must attribute the frequent appearance in recent 
months of articles which the writer evidently im- 
agines to be works of genius, but which certainly 
do not represent the genius of Christianity, and 
which do remind one of Byron*s famous saying, 
" Genius be hanged ; it's gin." 

SENTIMENTALISM AND SENSATIONALISM. 

Our Animal Friends has again and again point- 
ed out the indispensable distinction which separates 
benevolent sentiment from maudlin sentimentalism. 
A true sentiment of benevolence is rooted in the 
sense of justice. On the negative side, justice for- 
bids the infliction of willful wrong or unnecessary 
pain on any living creature; on the positive side, 
it requires us to desire the happiness and well-being 
of creatures which God has made capable of suffer- 
ing and enjoyment, and which He has subjected to 
our power. Our society has never opposed, and has 
never sought to prevent, the destruction of noxious 
or dangerous animals. To do so would be mere 
sentimentalism. But when the destruction even 
of such animals is accompanied with wanton cru- 
elty — as, for example, when a rat, caught in a trap, 
is covered with kerosene oil and burned to death 
— this we maintain to be wanton cruelty, because 
it is a willful and unnecessary infliction of suffer- 
ing, unjustly perpetrated on a creature which has 
done no willful wrong. 

We have too often explained and urged the dis- 
tinction between sentiment and sentimentalism, to 
care to go into the subject more at large in the 
present article. Instead of that, we shall give The 
Churchmaris definition of sentimentalism. The 
Churchman writer says : " The hypertrophy of 
emotion is almost more dangerous than the atrophy 
of knowledge. To revel in feelings, and suppress 



the action which they are meant to secure, to allow 
them to go far in excess of the knowledge which 
first evokes them is sentimentalism." That, ver- 
batim, literatim et punctuatim, is the definition of 
The Churchman. We doubt whether future lexi- 
cographers will adopt it. It is one of the most 
admirable illustrations of the art of muddling a 
subject that we have met with in many a day. We 
do not dispute it, however ; we prefer to adopt it 
with a somewhat different application; as thus: 
** To revel in rhetorical phrases, and to allow a 
plethora of big words to go far in excess of the 
knowledge which evokes them, is sensationalism I " 

OUR OFFENCE. 

The offence of The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals which has aroused 
the rhetorical fervor of The Churchman writer is 
stated by himself as follows: ** A Mr. Wegner has 
been exterminating rats which infest the Zoological 
Gardens in the Central Park; by catching them and 
striking them against a stone pavement. Now, to 
people who have allowed their emotions to play 
too freely around rats, this easy and effective pro- 
cess seems shockingly cruel; so Mr. Wegner was 
informed that if he killed rats anymore by striking 
them on a stone pavement he would * have the law 
down on him.' He has been required, therefore, 
to put the little beasts to death with chloroform, 
which he obtained, so the papers inform us, at * the 
Zoo,' or at the central office of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals." 

It is this offence which has led The Churchman 
writer to devote a column and a half of its editorial 
space to insolent ridicule of this Society. Now, 
one trouble of sensational writers is that they are 
ever so much fonder of big words than of facts. 
When an inconvenient fact would spoil a sensation, 
they make no bones of suppressing it. The Church- 
man writer, for example, tells the truth when he 
says that this Society has interfered to prevent the 
destruction of rats in Central Park " by catching 
them and striking them against a stone pavement " ; 
but he is very careful not to tell the whole truth, 
whiA is this, that the rats in question were not 
killed one after another with one effectual and 
therefore merciful blow to each, but were thrown 
together into a bag, and then pounded together 
against the pavement until they were reduced to 
something like a jelly ! There is not the slightest 
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doubt that rats must be killed ; to kill them by a 
single blow, properly delivered on a vital part, is 
lawful and right; but will The Churchman — we do 
not say The Churchman writer — pretend that it is 
either lawful or right to put a dozen or a score of 
rats together into a sack, and then pound them to 
a jelly ? Does The Churchman think that the Mas- 
ter it professes to serve would have been pleased 
at such a spectacle ? Or that He would smile in 
approbation of a column and a half of sneering at 
a society which has prevented its repetition ? If 
we remember rightly, He declared that ** not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without our heavenly 
Father ; *' and we are bold to think that if the 
Creator of the universe can care for sparrows, He 
cannot be greatly pleased at the jellification of rats. 

SENTIMENTALISM EXEMPLIFIED 

In another paragraph The Churchman writer gives 
as maudlin an exhibition of immoral sentimental- 
ism as one would wish to find. He says that ** the 
sufferings of dumb animals deserve sincere sympa- 
thy," an admission for which we should be more 
disposed to thank him if he had any semblance of 
sincere sympathy for them. Instead of that, how- 
ever, in his superabundance of sympathy for Lon- 
don costermongers, he would allow that '* interest- 
ing and picturesque class of people, the (New York) 
costermongers,'' to drive animals to death when 
they are ** manifestly unfit for work." Here is his 
exact language : 

** These people are generally excessively poor, 
living from hand to mouth, and their wives and 
children are always on the verge of starvation. 
They cannot afford model stables ; and if their poor 
beasts are ill-fed, it is most likely true that their 
wives are fed still worse. One of them is arrested 
for driving an animal manifestly unfit for work. 
Emotion plays freely over the poor brute's suffer- 
ings. The costermonger is ordered to pay a fine 
or go to prison in default. Of course he goes to 
prison in default, and his wife and children starve. 
This is a puzzling world ; and if emotion gets far 
ahead of accurate knowledge and sound judgment 
it will do incalculable harm. It is not enough to 
know that a poor ass is overdriven ; it should also 
be considered that if the ass is not overdriven, a 
woman and her children may very likely die ; and 
that the cruelty of the costermonger (if such it be) 
who is sent to jail for overworking his ass, is really 



punished by inflicting grievous suffering upon per- 
fectly innocent people." 

What does this argument mean ? Fairly ana- 
lyzed, it means simply this, that if a man is poor, 
he ought to be permitted to make a living in any 
way, honest or dishonest, lawful or unlawful, cruel 
or humane, that he may find most convenient to 
himself. That is sentimentalism with a vengeance. 
Or is it sentimentalism, after all? May not The 
Churchman writer be illustrating his own princi- 
ples? May he not himself be turning a dishonest 
penny by his sensational advocacy of the cause of 
inhumanity in the columns of a professedly religious 
journal? We suspect that to be the truth. But 
we would remind The Churchman that the moral 
principles of its editorial writers ought to be at 
least as Christian as the law of the State of New 
York, yfh\c\\ prohibits and punishes the jellification 
of rats and the driving of " an animal manifestly 
unfit for work." 

We have sometimes had occasion to complain of 
the indifference of some religious teachers, and of a 
portion of the religious press, to the humane work 
of our Society ; but The Churchman is the first 
religious journal which has chosen editorially to 
become the devil's advocate against us. We repeat, 
however — and it is only justice to repeat — that if 
the editor-in-chief had been in personal control of 
The Churchman on the 19th day of August last, we 
do not believe he would have permitted that jour- 
nal to be perverted to so malevolent a purpose. 

HUMANE WORK ABROAD 

ABOLITION OF BULL-FIGHTING IN VERA CRUZ, 

MEXICO 

IN our August number we gave some account 
of the progress of the cause of humanity to 
animals in Germany. We may now add some- 
thing of the state of similar work in Italy ; but 
before we do so we are happy to be able to inform 
our readers that a letter just received from the 
president of the Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, announces 
that, by a law of that State, bull-fighting and cock- 
fighting have been declared to be misdemeanors, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, with confis- 
cation of all the animals and other properties in- 
tended to be used in such barbarous exhibitions. 
It has been supposed that bull-fighting and cock- 
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fighting could never be abolished in any part of 
our sister republic of the south. That mistaken 
notion has now been most emphatically contra- 
dicted. We are well aware that our esteemed col- 
leagues in Mexico have still an arduous campaign 
before them, if they are to put an end to bull- 
fighting and cock-fighting among their compatriots, 
but we are happy to believe that the adoption of 
this law by the State of Vera Cruz is in itself as 
great an achievement as all the rest which remains 
to be done is likely to be. We therefore cordially 
congratulate them on this great triumph, for which 
they may assuredly " thank God and take courage." 

ITALY 

A report entitled the " Acts of the Turin So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals " lies before us. 
That society was founded in April, 187 1, under 
the auspices of Garibaldi, who was a warm personal 
friend of the president, Dr. Riboli. "Garibaldi," 
says the Turin report, " was the first great humane 
worker, and the inspirer of all the zoophilist so- 
cieties of Italy." The Turin Society grants diplo- 
mas of honor to all persons who have interested 
themselves either by donations or by public work 
in behalf of the cause which it represents. Hon- 
orable mention is made of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in inculcating kindness to 
animals in elementary schools and other institu- 
tions of learning. Certificates of merit are given 
to the sanitary agents of cities and towns, to fire- 
men, to agents of public security, and other officers 
for vigilance and punctuality in enforcing the laws 
against cruelty to animals. Young persons who 
are known to have treated animals with particular 
kindness, and to have set good examples to their 
youthful companions, are likewise honored with cer- 
tificates. Cartmen, coachmen, citizens, stable-boys, 
herdsmen, shepherds, etc., who use their animals 
kindly, govern them by the voice and not by the 
lash, and provide them with proper food, drink, and 
rest, receive certificates and prizes. The names of 
all persons on whom the honors of the society are 
conferred are published in the annual report. 

VIVISECTION IN ITALY 

Dr. Riboli, President of the Society in Turin, is 
a distinguished physician and an outspoken oppo- 
nent of unregulated vivisection. He expresses the 
most earnest wish of the Society, that the par- 



liament of Italy should pass a law prohibiting 
" the clandestine exercise of such barbarity," and 
attach a severe penalty to the infringement of the 
law. 

That there is a real need of such legislation is 
clearly evident. Thus, in the Turin Gazette for 
March 28, 1892, we find a communication from 
a lawyer named Balestra. Mr. Balestra says : " I 
have read Dr. Riboli's article upon vivisection ; 
and should he personally inspect what goes on in 
the Veterinary School, he would be greatly edified. 
A horse has just been abandoned to two or three 
students there, who are to gain dexterity in the 
use of the scalpel by gradually demolishing the 
poor creature. After a few hours of experimenta- 
tion it will be left in a stall for further experiments, 
which will be continued for weeks, until the tor- 
tured animal, decomposes alive ! When I remon- 
strated against such shocking torture, the profes- 
sor told me that / did not understand science / " 

Dr. Riboli himself writes that in the Biological 
Institute of San Francesco da Paolo he saw a 
dog which had been left alone, after having been 
stretched out and tied upon a table in the Hall of 
Anatomy. '* Its belly had been partly cut open ; 
and at the sound of a human voice the poor creat- 
ure began to howl as if imploring to be put out of 
its misery. No one was there ; and no one could be 
found who appeared to know why the animal was 
left in such a state. One asks one's self. Does not 
the law oblige the vivisector either to put his vic- 
tim to sleep with some anaesthetic, or at least 
humanely to kill it outright ? But if it is so, one 
must further ask what the officers of the law are 
doing. Are they asleep ? Such acts as these de- 
moralize mankind and train the unscrupulous to 
use the knife upon their own kind. When will the 
Minister of Public Instruction open his eyes and 
abolish clandestine and irresponsible vivisection ? ** 

HUMANITY OF THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 

The Italian government is not indifferent to the 
sufferings of domestic animals. Not long ago a 
rumor was spread abroad to which we have already 
referred in these columns, to the effect that the 
quality of kid-skins used in the manufacture of 
gloves is improved if the kids are flayed alive ; 
and it was asserted that this horrible practice was 
prevalent in Italy. The attention of the govern- 
ment was called by the President of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals to this report ; and 
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the following instructions were almost immediately 
issued from Rome, to the magistrates of the prov- 
inces : 

" I, the undersigned, desire to make public a let- 
ter which I have received from the President of 
the Society for the Protection of Animals. If it 
be true that in this community it is the barbarous 
custom to skin goats or kids alive, it must abso- 
lutely cease. Animals that are of service to man 
must be used without the infliction of the slightest 
unnecessary suffering. Laws against cruelty to 
animals are founded upon the great moral law, and 
must be scrupulously observed. It is enough to 
call the attention of the magistrates to this fact, as 
the writer is sure that henceforth the evil will be 
suppressed, and that whoever is guilty of cruelty 
to animals will be immediately denounced to the 
pretor. Animals may be killed for human use, 
but they must never be tortured to death. Such 
an action is an oiTence against the noblest senti- 
ments of man. 

(Signed) THE Prefect, G. Boschi." 



FREE TREATMENT FOR DISABLED ANI- 
MALS 

The following letters, which President Haines 
has gratefully acknowledged, are so generous in 
their encouragement of the work of the Society, 
that they cannot fai! to delight our friends. 



American Veterinary College. 
Nos. 139 and 141 West 54lh Sireel, 

New York, Augusts. 1893. 
JOH.v P, Haines, Esq., 

Presideniofihe A. S. P. C A. 
Dear Sir: I take pleasure in enclosing one of our issue of 
the Eighteenth Annual Report of the American Veterinary 
Hospital and Dispensary— the praclical deparlnient of the 
American Veterinary College. 

Allow me to call your allention to page 8, where you will 
find the reserve made in favor of the Society, which I hope it 
will be agreeable for you 10 accept. 

Respectfully yours. 
(Signed) A. Liautard, M.D,. V.M., 

CAie/ Vi/erinitry Surgeon. 



Extract from page 8 of the Eighteenth Annual Report ; 

"I take this opporiunliy to stale that one stall has been 
reserved in the hospital at the disposition of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for the re- 
ception and treatment (free of charge) of the horse of any 
poor, deserving owner." 

From Dr. Johnson ok the New York Veterinary 
Hospital 
New York Veterinary Hospital, 
No. 117 Westasth Street. 

August 19, 1893. 
Hon. John P. Haines, 

Pres. Am. Soc. Prevention Cruelty to Animals. 
Sir : I have the pleasure to place at the disposal of the 
Society over which you preside one stall and one kennel, free 
of charge, for the treatment of animals belonging to poor 
persons, as in your judgment may be worthy of such charity. 
1 have the honor to be. 

Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) Samuel k. Johnson, D. V.S. 

« • • 

Daniel Burns, of Far Rockaway, L. I., who 
had just been released from Clinton Prison, where 
he served a five years' term for bui^lary, celebrated 
his arrival at home by going on a spree. Mrs. 
Burns during the absence of her husband had been 
engaged in the livery business, and had run a stage 
line from the railroad depot to the several hotels 
of Rockaway. Edward Helmuth, one of the So- 
ciety's efficient local officers, was informed that a 
stage driver had cruelly abused one of his horses, 
and went at once to the stable to investigate the 
matter. He found Burns fighting drunk, but 
stated his errand and turned to examine the horses 
in the stable. While his back was turned. Burns 
struck him a blow on the back of the neck which 
knocked him to the ground. The drunken brute 
then kicked his helpless victim savagely about the 
head and body until he became senseless, and then 
ran away. Kind neighbors came to the assistance 
of the wounded officer, and removed him to his 
home. The case was reported to President Haines, 
who instructed Helmuth to swear out a warrant 
for the arrest of his assailant. Justice Smith of 
Far Rockaway granted the warrant. Burns was 
taken into custody, was found guilty of the charge, 
and was sentenced to the county jail for six months 
— too light a punishment surely for so cowardly an 
assault, but it was the heaviest penalty that could 
be imposed by a justice of the peace. 

o e e 

When the recent cyclone was at the height of 
its fury, Special Agent E. I. Harris of Caldwell 
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was aroused from sleep by a loud knocking at the 
door of his house. The howling of the storm pre- 
vented him from hearing the voice of a boy, who 
stood holding on for dear life to the stanch pillar 
that supported the porch of the house. Coming 
to the door, Officer Harris was informed that a 
team of horses was standing out in the road ex- 
posed to the storm. The poor creatures were 
found facing the wind and rain, with the rushing 
water, over fetlock deep, almost carrying them off 
their feet. A short distance away the lights from 
a bar-room window shone out upon the dismal 
scene. Seated at a table, smoking a cigar, and 
totally oblivious of his horses, Watson, the owner 
and driver, was found by the Society's agent, who 
without ceremony hustled him out into the storm 
to care for them. They were soon comfortably 
stabled, and the teamster was warned that a repeti- 
tion of his cruelly inconsiderate conduct would 
surely get him into trouble. Many of the Society's 
out-of-town agents are men of intelligence, and are 
always ready, like Mr. Harris, to act in defence of 
ill-used animals. 



Swish ! Swish ! Swish ! A whip in the hands 
of burly John Devine raised welt after welt on the 
body of as miserable-looking a horse as one would 
see in a day's travel. Devine belonged to Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, which accounted, said Superin- 
tendent Hankinson, for such an animal being seen 
in the streets of New York. It was midnight when 
the weary animal gave out, on Third Avenue near 
Ninety-fourth Street, and could drag its load of 
furniture no further, on the way to its destination 
at College Point. When Superintendent Hankin- 
son and Officer Evans interposed on behalf of the 
abused horse, Devine did not at first understand 
why any one had a right to interfere with him in 
the use or abuse of his own property, and was in- 
clined to be belligerent. He soon realized, how- 
ever, that he had got himself into trouble, while 
his dumb servant had fallen into the hands of 
friends. The tired animal was taken to a livery 
stable, rubbed down, put into a roomy stall, fed 
with a warm mash and supplied with a comfortable 
bed, all which unusual comforts the poor creature 
accepted with evident satisfaction. Devine was 
about half drunk, and opposed everything that was 
done, but no attention was paid to his objections, 
until he was taken to the station-house and locked 



up for the night. From Englewood to College 
Point is about thirty miles, and to make a poor, de- 
crepit horse drag a loaded truck for such a distance, 
and then to whip it cruelly because it was com- 
pletely exhausted, was a piece of barbarous wicked- 
ness. " I do not propose this shall be treated as 
an ordinary offence," said President Haines ; " I 
shall prosecute the offender to the utmost extent." 
Devine was taken to the Fifth District Police 
Court, where Judge Meade held hjm for trial in 
$300 bail. The horse will be kept in the hospital 
until it is sufficiently recovered to make the home- 
ward journey. 

9 • • 

He that knoweth not that which he ought to 
know is a brute beast among men ; he that know- 
eth no more than he hath need of is a man among 
brute beasts; and he that knoweth all that may be 
known is as a God amongst men. — Pythagoras, 







O 



What more can one say of the Christian charity 
of a man than that he is actually ready to forgive 
those who have done him every kindness, and with 
whom he is wrong in a dispute ? — Thackeray, 
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BIRD LIFE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

Bv L. J. Vance 

WHEN I was in the Adirondacks last sum- 
mer I was both surprised and delighted 
with the variety and extent of bird life 
— surprised, because it is often said that few birds 
are seen or heard in the forests; delighted, because 
I had a splendid opportunity to watch and study 
the antics and movements of our feathered friends. 

The average tourist and summer boarder come 
away with the idea that birds are scarce in the 
North Woods. They do not see the flashing 
beauty of bird Hfe because they do not lie quietly 
in wait for the sight. They do not hear the strains 
from the throats of tiny warblers because they do 
not seek the favorite haunts of the shy songsters. 
You cannot stay at the hotel and expect the birds 
to show themselves. The only way to see the 
variety of bird life in the woods is to choose the 
proper time and place. 

It is a wonder that there are so many families 
of birds in the Adirondacks as the bird-lover can 
find there in summer. The whole region has been 
ransacked by the Man-with-the-Gun. The "true 
sportsman " is abroad these days. So is the " pot- 
hunter," the plume-gatherer, the nest -destroyer, and 
the egg-collector. Birds are killed " out of season " 
and in the breeding season. No wonder so few 
birds are seen and heard in the woods by the pleas- 
ure-seelcer and tourist. They have become un- 
usually shy ; they hide in the underbrush and 
thickets; they dread the very sight of a human 
being. 

The Adirondack forest is a natural aviary. There 
is no reason why it should not be given up to the 
birds, to mate, to build nests, to rear their young, 
in short, to live a free and happy existence. The 
trouble is to enforce the laws for their protection. 
The slaughter is done secretly, by campers-out in 
out of-the-way places, so that the butchers of birds 
escape the penalties of their wicked deeds. On 
one occasion I felt like meting out justice on the 
spot when a hunter brought in as a " prize " a 



great blue heron, which more than any native bird 
has suffered from the avarice of the plume-gatherer. 

As the readers of this magazine will recall with 
pleasure, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll has shown us that 
there can be '■ true sport " without a gun, and that 
it is not necessary to kill birds in order to ob- 
tain a clear view or to make a close study of them. 
The woodsman knows how to enjoy sport, for he 
is animated by the feeling oi the chase. He feels 
strong and vigorous as he tramps through the 
woods, breathing in the pure air and the scent of 
the spruce and pine. He has the exquisite pleas- 
ure of watching and waiting for his familiar friends, 
and for strange visitors. He is alert, and his senses 
are all sharpened and quickened by the sights and 
sounds around him. 

It matters little at what point the woodsman 
enters the Adirondacks to study bird life. One 
very good region is the celebrated "John Brown 
tract," which is wild enough to satisfy the average 
woodsman. Here he can make his way slowly 
through country that has not been spoiled by the 
touch of civilization. The tract is some twenty 
square miles, and is very sparsely settled. From 
Raquette Lake you can push straight on to the 
chain of Fulton Lakes, eight in number, and find 
birds of widely different habits: for example, some 
birds seek the ponds and lakes, others haunt the 
thickets, while others, again, keep in the clearings. 
We may here mention a few of the varieties of bird 
life in the North Woods. 

You may confidently expect to see woodpeckers, 
the thrushes, vireos, wood pewees, and the king- 
fisher. In the clearings you will find more familiar 
birds, such as the bluebird, the robin, the barn- 
swallow, and, perhaps, the linnet. In the fall the 
bobolinks are seen, but not heard, as in summer, 
when they make so much ado by whistling "spink, 
spink." Now they put off their dress of black and 
white and wear a brown suit. 

If fortunate, you will catch a glimpse of the 
beautiful blue-jay. He is rather shy and keeps well 
out of sight. Somewhat bolder is the titmouse, or 
chickadee. He has a jaunty black cap, and he will 
watch you out of the corner of his eyes. It is no 
rare sight to see the eagle and hawk. The owl? 
are enemies of bird life, but they destroy the 
vermin. If you see the grosbeak, or indigo-bunt- 
ing, you are a fortunate individual ; nevertheless it 
is there. So, too, is the raven ; but this solemn, 
ill-omened bird has become a rara avis in the North 
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Woods. Not less tantalizing to the bird-lover are 
the whippoorwills, for they keep silent all day long, 
and then at night their plaintive cry is heard when 
all is still. You feel disappointed. 

Most interesting, because most gorgeously 
marked, are the birds that haunt the water for their 
food. Of these the great blue heron is a beautiful 
example. On account of the plume-hunter it is 
rarely seen wading in the water in the day. It 
waits until the night, when the phosphorescence on 
its downy breast is said to attract the fish. There 

a 

are several representatives of the heron and bittern 
family found in the Adirondacks. The little blue 
heron is not unknown there. Nor is the crested 
grebe a mere tradition, among those who know him. 
He comes North late, and returns late, and is some- 
times called the dipper or diver. 

In years gone by the great loon was a familiar 
visitor to the little lakes in the Adirondacks. It is 
still seen on some of the still waters, but it is the 
shyest of the shy, and dives like a flash. According 
to an old Indian tradition the loon was once a 
human spirit, and its mournful call is a wail of sor- 
row over the loss of its mate. Another version is 
that the loon's mournful cry is the voice of Clote 
Scarp, the legendary hero of the Melicite Indians 
in Canada. 

A few other representatives of the water-bird 
tribe are more or less familiar sights in the Adiron- 
dack lakes. Of course, ducks of several kinds are 
numerous. The wood ducks often remain through- 
out the summer. Then flocks of black ducks alight 
for a few days on their way south for the winter. 
High overhead the signals of wild geese are heard 
in the early fall. A member of the gull family is 
occasionally seen, but most gulls like the seashore 
better than forest lakes. 

We may refer again to the belted kingfisher. Sit 
quietly upon the bank of a lake and see him fish. 
He does not soar aloft like the fish-hawk, while 
hunting for a fish dinner. No ; he is perched in- 
nocently upon a projecting limb or ledge, and bides 
his time. The fisher sees his chance, and suddenly 
he throws himself into the water. If he captures 
his prey, you may see him return to his perch, but 
more likely you will see him hold the fish in his 
strong beak and pound it upon the stones. He is 
making the fish soft and palatable either for him- 
self or for his young. The kingfisher's nest is usu- 
ally on the sloping bank near the water's edge. 
There he digs a tunnel five or six feet long, and if 



you explore it you will find a nest full of fish 
bones. 

The time to see the grouse, or partridge, in the 
Adirondacks is in the fall, when it is " in season." 
Tramping through the woods you almost step upon 
its nest ere you are aware of it. You are amused 
by seeing the hen scurry about and try to lead you * 
in the wrong direction. Meanwhile the young 
birds scatter like shot and hide under the leaves. 
The partridge nests upon the ground, and yet it is 
very successful in raising its brood of ten or a 
dozen. The sportsman is the deadly enemy of the 
partridge, and the Adirondacks is to-day his favor- 
ite resort. Some measures should be taken to 
check the indiscriminate slaughter which takes 
place at the "grouse-drives" in the fall. Vast 
numbers of birds are cruelly and uselessly de- 
stroyed. 

Such, then, is the variety of bird-life in the Adi- 
rondacks. Many other birds than those named can 
be found, if you look for them with sharp eyes. 
But the list is already long, and our feathered- 
friends will be identified by those who are better 
versed in bird-lore than I am. 

O O • 

How Much a Bird Eats.— The late Rev. J. 
G. Wood said that if a man could eat as much in 
proportion to size as an insectivorous bird, he 
would consume a whole baron of beef for his din- 
ner. The robin, for instance, is a most voracious 
insect-eater. It has been calculated that to keep 
a robin up to its normal weight a daily amount of 
animal food is required equal to an earthworm 
fourteen feet in length. Taking a man of aver- 
age weight, and measuring, bulk for bulk, with the 
robin, Mr. Wood tried to calculate how much food 
he would consume in twenty-four hours, if he ate 
as much in proportion as the bird. Assuming a 
Bologna sausage to be nine inches in circumfer- 
ence, which would be about in proportion to the 
man as the earthworm is to the robin, he found 
that the man would have to eat sixty-seven feet of 
such sausages in every twenty-four hours. 
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SEA-OTTERS AND THEIR KIN 



«J 



O canny and intelligent are otter 
, families, of which there are sev- 
eral, that man need not be 



c 

^^^. ashamed of kinship with any 

^^^^ of them. That variety which 

sometimes travels far inland to 
obtain food, scrambling awk- 
wardly over the earth, but 
gracefully and swiftly ascend- 
ing fresh-watercourses, is not 
remotely allied to the badger 
family, while sea-otters 
are closely related to 
seals. 

Sea-otters are very dif- 
ferent in temper, habits, and affections from the 
common otter. They are large, handsome, but 
sadly solitary, when found as far south as the Yel- 
low Sea and along the coast of Kamchatka, or the 
shores of Alaska and Aleutian Islands. 

A mother sea-otter rears her young, of which 
she has only one at a birth, apparently without 
aid from the father otter, and, indeed, without his 
or any other companionship. She tends her baby 
close to the edge of the water in order that she 
may seize it in her mouth and plunge into the deep 
sea should danger threaten it. Her devotion to it 
is a lesson to humanity. She dearly loves her 
baby, and the little one returns her affection with 
a quite human devotion. Indeed, no infant sea- 
otter has yet been reared by man or woman. 
When separated from its mother it dies of grief 
or starvation, refusing all food but that which is 
supplied by its mother. On the coast of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, and especially upon the 
reefs of the group known as the Sannack, the 
Indians have tried in vain to rear orphan sea- 
otters, but the little creatures have invariably 
pined away and died. Ballow mentions a remark 
of a native who had been most tender to a baby 
sea-otter. When it was dead the good fellow said 
tenderly, " Him die of broke heart." 

The almost black variety of these aquatic quad- 
rupeds is seldom, and perhaps never, caught away 
from Behring Sea. and even there they are becom- 
ing less and less frequent year by year. This fact is 



strange, considering the difficulty of catching them 
and the smallness of the numbers annually secured. 

The rich, deep, dark fur of the North American 
sea-otter, and also the tawny and almost yellow 
and beautiful skins of those caught upon Oriental 
shores, are of large value, especially in the estima- 
tion of the Russians. 

In Behring Sea a catch of one or two fine sea- 
otters in a year secures prosperity to an Indian, as 
he receives from fifty to a hundred dollars for each 
pelt from dealers, and sometimes much more than 
that if the fur is exceptionally excellent. So 
highly are sea-otters prized, and so difficult is it 
to find and spear them, that, before an expedition 
is made to seek them, religious incantations are 
performed, and a ceremonial bath is taken ; the 
bath, being an Indian's utmost act of personal sac- 
rifice, proves the esteem he feels for sea-otters. 
Their furs are richer and handsomer in winter 
than in summer, consequently they are hunted 
at a season when the perils and discomforts of 
pursuing them upon storm-swept coasts are at 
their utmost. The craft, skill, and endurance of 
successful hunters of sea-otters is amazing, and it 
is all required to match the skill and craft of the 
precious furry creatures that ought surely to be 
spared, since we can live very well without sacri- 
ficing our wise cousins of the deep. Indians hold 
their intelligence in such profound respect, that, 
after a successful catch of them, they cast the gar- 
ments in which they hunted into the sea, believing 
that the sea-otters will recognize them, and be 
convinced that their enemies have perished, so 
that their wariness and vigilance will be lessened 
at the commencement of the next hunting season. 

The dexterity of sea-otters in turning and doub- 
ling upon their pursuers is due to the strength of 
their hind paws, which have five webbed fingers 
or toes, the centre one being shortest, hke those 
of a seal. Their tails are used as rudders, but are 
not so long as those of the common otter. Their 
love of life, their harmlessness, their innocence, 
their beauty, and their tender, tireless care of their 
babies also should make man their friend and ad- 
mirer. Perhaps he would be if love of money were 
not his supreme passion. 

Common otters have short, webbed front paws, 
that are used as deftly as hands by men, fins by 
fish, or feet by land quadrupeds; their hind legs 
are short and are set well back for paddling swiftly. 
Their muscular tails serve as tillers, and are im- 
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portant parts of a machinery that overcomes dis- striking; and, when they are tamed, it is equalled 

tance with incredible rapidity. They are able to by their loyalty to persons who have been kind to 

make abrupt turns and a thousand swift and grace- them. They are easily tamed when taken young, 

ful manceuvres when seeking their finny food or es- and are readily trained to catch fish, especially sal- 

caping from their natural enemies. They are said to mon.'which they lay at the feet of their trainers, 

be so untiring in the sea that fish never escape them, as dogs find and fetch birds that have been brought 

Of course, it is only in zodlogical gardens that the down by gunners. Like collies, otters are taught 

shy and crafty habits of otters can be closely to drive groups of creatures, and thus they are 

studied. In tanks of water they sometimes deftly made valuable in directing shoals of fish into nets 

catcli'and hold several fish at once, and often kill and seines, never tasting a finny morsel until in- 



A^% 



many more than they can eat, as if the mere occu- 
pation of fishing were a distinct pleasure and the 
destruction of their prey a keen satisfaction ; so 
that their sportsman-Uke tastes are near akin to 
those of men. 

Common otters inhabit water-ways in Northern 
Europe, Asia, and j^merica, and are usually found 
in pairs. Their young, of which there are from 
three to five of the same age, are born upon rocky 
chores where they are easily concealed in fissures 
or crevices. Our shy and cunning cousins delight 
in gambols with their little ones, for which they 
manifest a happy fondness. Their intelligence is 



vited or permitted by their masters. Bishop Heber 
writes that he saw otters in India tethered by long 
cords to bamboo stakes thrust at equal distances 
from each other into the land close to the water. 
From thence, at command, the otters swam out in 
an orderly manner and drove schools of terrified 
fish into nets that had been warily set to entrap 
them. In other places a domesticated otter is 
directed to go singly into the water to bring out 
a particular fish that has been pointed out to it. 

When once really made members of the house- 
hold of man, otters seldom, and perhaps never, 
return to their wild habits and haunts. They seem 
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to abandon the wanton ways of their natural life, 
and kill nothing except when commanded to de- 
stroy for the needs or amusement of their masters. 
In its wild state the otter is a very annoying 
neighbor. It makes depredations upon fish pre- 
serves, and if there is a lack of finny food, it attacks 
lambs, poultry, and pigs, and does its murderous 
thieving so deftly and intelligently, that to catch it 
is very difficult, and often impossible. 

THE DEVASTATION OF ANIMAL LIFE 

By G. T. Ferris 

[fox our animal fribnds] 

I 

To destroy seems to be the survival of an 
instinct in man scarcely hidden by that 
Joseph's coat of many colors, which we 
call civilization. It is as near the surface as Napo- 
leon's Tartar was to the skin of the Russian. This 
instinct shows itself in the continual war made by 
man on the birds of the air, the beasts of the field 
and the creatures that swim in the wide seas. 
With the improvements in fire-arms, a duel even 
with the lion, the tiger, or the elephant has become 
little more than butchery. Against a battery of 
breech-loaders the fiercest of wild animals has 
about as much chance as a beeve in a slaughter- 
house. When one reads the complacent boasting 
of a Gordon Gumming, a Jules Giraud, or a Sir 
Samuel Baker, there is room to pity even the huge 
cat of the African savanna or the Indian jungle, 
though the cat may sometimes turn the tables and 
whet a dainty tooth for a dessert of human flesh. 
If it were a matter of the extinction of cruel car- 
nivorous beasts only, there would be but little to 
deplore ; for between them and man, in the very 
nature of things, there must be pitiless warfare, 
because their existence is incompatible with the 
advance of civilization. 

When, however, we scan the other side of the 
problem which now confronts the student of the 
world's fauna, and the conditions under which they 
live, the aspect is vastly different and far graver. 
Nearly every thing that lives, except the domesti- 
cated animals — and they too are frequently the 
victims of cruelty or ignorance — is subject to in- 
cessant human attack. The monarch biped who 
tops creation begins to slaughter almost as soon as 
he begins to toddle, and he continues his work of 



destruction for self-protection, sport, or commercial 
purposes, till he too becomes the prey of the most 
inexorable of all hunters. One feature of this in- 
cessant campaigning, that which is known as sporty 
may sometimes have a redeeming element when 
the adventurer matches his 'own skill, endurance^ 
and courage against the cunning, swiftness of flighty 
and ferocity on the part of his quarry. But the 
hunter generally prearranges the conditions of the 
contest, and is quite sure to give himself heavy 
odds. The naked Abyssinian who stalks the lion 
single-handed, with only a lance and a short stab- 
bing sword, plays a far more heroic part than his 
highly civilized brother-sportsman. 

Whatever the cause or pretext, the sum total of 
the result is unmistakable. The extinction of the 
most interesting races of animals, except such as 
man has systematically domesticated and preserved 
for his own benefit, is constantly proceeding, some- 
times swiftly, sometimes slowly, but always surely. 
Many species have already ceased to be, and are 
now known only by their skeletons, in museums. 
In a few years others will pass to the same limbo 
of remembrance. Of course, race after race of 
animals has disappeared from the globe during the 
procession of geological time. But the operations 
of natural causes are always very slow, and for the 
most part extend over very long periods. Nature 
replaces the creatures she exterminates by others, 
and her affluence of creation knows no check. 
Man's annihilation of animal life, on the other 
hand, leaves vast gaps which are never filled. 

The mammoth of Asia, the habitat of which once 
extended over Europe also, has disappeared within 
the memory of man ; and the mastodon of this 
Western Continent is commemorated as a living 
creature in the traditions of the Algonquin races 
of Indians, who once ruled from the Atlantic to 
the Great Lakes. Catlin and Schoolcraft have pre- 
served many curious Indian legends referring to 
this great pachyderm as having been slain by the 
arrows of the early red hunters, before the days of 
the white man in America. The elephant, a still 
existing congener of the mastodon and the mam- 
moth, is rapidly diminishing in numbers and con- 
tracting its range. In the island of Ceylon, where. 
Sir Samuel Baker tells us, it was easy forty years 
ago to bag a score of these noble creatures in a 
single day, they have now nearly ceased to exists 
and in India the wild elephant has become a 
rarity. The object lesson of African experience 
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within a little more than a generation has been still 
more eloquent. The animal is practically extinct 
nearly as far south as the great Nyanza region; 
and at the other end of the continent the sight of 
a tusker is not now common within five hundred 
miles of the English and Dutch colonies. The 
incessant warfare of the Arab ivory and slave 
hunters (for the two pursuits have gone together) 
who had their outfitting point at Zanzibar has com- 
pletely ravaged equatorial Africa for at least five 
hundred miles west of Lake Tanganyika. The 
opening of the Congo and its tributaries within 
a few years has extended the field of the ivory 
hunters, but the precious tusks are becoming more 
difficult to secure every year. It takes one hun- 
dred thousand elephants, that would make a pro- 
cession one hundred and eighty miles long if placed 
in single file, to supply the world with ivory each 
year, and the demand is growing. At this rate — 
for two tusks cost the life of a male elephant — the 
creature will have passed out of existence within 
another half century. If Mr. Stanley's account can 
be trusted, ** every twenty tusks have been obtained 
at the price of a district, with all its people, villages, 
and plantations,'' so barbarous and pitiless have 
been the methods of the Arabs. 

The lion, the camelopard, and the zebra, which 
once swarmed over the whole continent of Africa, 
are becoming each decade more limited in range. 
The hunting of them by the negro races for thou- 
sands of years had scarcely more effect on their 
number than the buzzing of the clouds of mos- 
quitoes about their heads ; but the last half cen- 
tury of aggression has done a terrible work. The 
fierce Cape buflfalo, which Gordon Cumming found 
more dangerous to encounter than the lion, is now 
but little known except in a domesticated state ; 
and its cousin of India, close akin to it in a courage 
that fought on equal terms with " Stripes " him- 
self, is also on the verge of extinction. 

The most notable example of the annihilation of 
animal life in North America is that of the bison, 
misnamed the buffalo. One hundred years ago 
this fine creature swarmed in countless herds over 
the whole continent east of Lake Erie, from the 
Saskatchewan to Northern Mexico. To furnish 
food, raiment, and housing for all the savage tribes 
had scarcely any effect on its numbers. The Indian 
killed it to satisfy his natural wants, not wantonly. 
Less than a century of skin-hunting by the white 
man has left nothing but a million bleaching skele- 



tons to mark its path. One can no longer apply 
to their tramping armies, more resistless than the 
Macedonian phalanx, the fine line of Virgil : 

'* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum " 

to describe that rhythmical thunder of hoofs, 
the sound of which struck terror to man and 
beast. Only a few depleted herds are now found 
in British America, and these are rapidly being 
hunted to death by the Crees and Blackfeet. The 
extermination of the European bison, which bears 
a close resemblance to its American relative, is 
almost complete. Five hundred years ago it ex- 
isted in great numbers in the forests of Central 
Europe, and was looked on as royal game. Now 
it is found in a native state only in the wildest 
regions of the Caucasus. One herd in Lithuania 
lives by imperial protection in a great preserve, 
just as a herd of British wild cattle are now 
preserved in Chillingham Park. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century the bison was so numerous 
in Transylvania that peasants passing through the 
woods were not unfrequently trampled to death 
by them. In 1752, at a great hunt organized by 
Augustus III. of Poland, sixty bisons were 
slaughtered in one day. It may, however, be pos- 
sible that the Bison Bonassus, as the European ani- 
mal is called in science, may survive in the inac- 
cessible retreats of the Caucasus, where he has 
found refuge, long after his American cousin is only 
known to tradition. 

A fact scarcely less suggestive is found in the 
complete disappearance of the beaver, the most in- 
genious of four-footed architects and engineers, from 
the wide range of his former habitat. As late as 
our own colonial period this animal was plentiful 
over all North America as far south as the Gulf of 
Mexico. Scattered colonies are found to-day only 
in the Lake Superior region, and in Oregon and 
Washington on the Pacific Coast. In British 
America the pursuit of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's hunters and trappers has nearly extermi- 
nated them. Now that beaver fur is in less com- 
mercial demand, Nature may replenish the breed 
in the more remote regions. It is a significant fact 
that the Hudson's Bay Company have so com- 
pletely ravaged the vast region over which they 
have pursued their commercial war against the fur- 
bearing animals, that it can no longer pay even 
small dividends. The fierce little pig called the 
peccary, that once ranged in immense herds over 
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Southern Louisiana and Texas, has been practically 
destroyed by the skin-hunters,t hough his hide fetches 
only fifty cents. So savage was it, that even the 
grizzly bear, monarch of America fauna, could never 
be found in those parts of Western Texas which 
were frequented by the peccary ; but it has disap. 
peared before the irresistible rifle of the white men 
and the more cowardly resources of arsenic and 
strychnine. Little more than a hundred years ago 
the gray wolf was the most widely diffused and 
dangerous beast on this continent, but within a 
generation it has retreated to the more inaccessible 
parts of the western wilderness. The writer of 
this paper, thirty years ago, had the good fortune 
to kill the only two gray wolves which had been 
seen for a decade in the county of Central Illinois 
where he resided. 

Let us now glance at some of the other interest- 
ing creatures of sea and land which have become 
extinct within a recent period, or are rapidly dis- 
appearing in the New World. Within half a cen- 
tury the California sea-elephant, the largest of the 
seals, measuring in some cases twenty-five feet 
from tip to tip, was extremely abundant on the 
Pacific Coast. It was mercilessly pursued for its 
oil, some specimens yielding as much as two 
liundred gallons; the rookeries were rapidly de- 
populated, and it is now rarely seen. The last 
considerable catch was in 1884, when ninety-three 
were taken by a sealing sloop. It would have been 
easy to preserve these creatures by sparing the 
young and a few adults, but the greed of pur- 
suit was too stupid. A similar fate has befallen 
both the Atlantic and Pacific walruses. These 
noble sea mammals formerly ranged as far south 
as 50° N. lat. On the Atlantic coast, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence swarmed with them ; and on the 
Pacific, they were plentiful in all the bays and 



inlets of Alaska. Between 1870 and 1880 there 
were brought to market 1,996,000 gallons of oil 
and 398,868 pounds of ivory, representing the 
destruction of 100,000 animals. The walrus has 
now retreated to the refuge of arctic frost, and it 
is not probable that it will ever return to Its old 
haunts. In 1741, Behring found, in the sea to 
which he gave his name, the rytina, or arctic sea- 
cow, an animal nearly related to the manatus and 
the dugong, still existent. Singularly enough, 
these creatures are tropical, while their only con- 
gener rytina was sub-arctic in its habitat. It was 
much larger than its relatives, often attaining a 
length of thirty feet, and a weight of eight thou- 
sand pounds. It was literally elephantine in bulk, 
with a hide like that of the rhinoceros. A helpless 
creature, living in herds at the mouths of streams, 
it was easily slain, and was for a long time the sole 
reliance of the fur-hunters and the whaling fleets 
for fresh meat. By the method of killing with the 
lance, at least a dozen were wounded and escaped 
to the sea to die for one that was secured. The 
last known specimen was killed about 1768, and up 
to 1883 there were only two complete skeletons in 
existence in the museums. The West Indian seal, 
while not entirely extinct, is so reduced in numbers 
that only the favorable conditions of food, climate, 
and convenient rookeries give hope of its continu- 
ance. When Columbus discovered the New World, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea swarmed 
with seals; but now they are mainly confined to 
some rocky islets south of Jamaica, though they 
are occasionally seen on the coast of Yucatan, the 
Bahamas and Florida. 



Art is not a study of positive reality, but a 
seeking after ideal truth. — George Sand. 
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ONE of our earliest recolleclions o( [he nursery is a 
shabby little black book called "Original Poems 
for Infant Minds," by Jane Taylor and Her Sisters. 
It bore the marks of long and constant use, and 
in its quaint, old-fashioned way it taught many excellent 
early lessons, notably a love for nature and a kindly, personal 

How the prim little tales and remarkable pictures come 
back to the memory 1 The punishment of the cruel fisher- 
man, the tragic ending of the truant boys, little Sophia's 
" Foolscap." and the piteous complaint of faithful old Pom- 
pey "turned out of doors to die!" Then there was the 
"True History of a Poor Little Mouse" brought to an 
untimely end, for: 

'■ As soon as young Johnny (who. wicked and bad, 
No pitiful thoughts for dumb animals had) 

Descried the poor fellow's retreat. 
He crept to the shavings and set them alight, 
And before the poor mouse could run off in its fright, 
It was scalded to death in the heat ! " 

The inevitable moral tacked on to the end of the tales sug- 
gests Maria Edgewonh and her often surprising little boys 

Poor " Meddlesome Matty ; " can we ever forget her tor- 
tures over the snuff-box, and her model behavior after- 
wards? The physical sufferings of the detestable " Greedy 
Boy," and of the poor duck which was branded with the 
name of "The Notorious Glutton," are indelibly impressed 
upon the memory. 

" The Robin," " The Redbreast," " Honest Old Tray," and 
"The Last Dying Speech of Poor Puss," were all favorites in 
the nursery ; but peculiar charms were found in "The Cow 
and the Ass," that pastoral talc which carried us into the 
heart of the country with its first words, and fascinated us 
with its rhythm and " swing." Can we ever forget the gra- 
cious dignity of the cow. " our rural divinity," as Mr. John 
Burroughs calls her ; the gentlemanly bearing of the " brown 
a.ss of respectable look." or the courteous words and senli- 
ments which they so fluently exchanged ! We are tempted 
to quote a few verses : 

" Hard by a green meadow a stream used to flow, 
So clear one might sec the white pebbles below. 
To this cooling stream the warm cattle would stray. 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer's day. 



" A cow, quite oppressed by the heat of the sun. 
Came here to refresh, as she often had done ; 
And standing stock still, leaning over the stream, 
Was musing, perhaps, or perhaps she might dream ; 

" But soon a brown ass. of respectable look, 
Came trolling up, also, to taste of the brook, 
And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass. 
' How d'ye do ? ' said the cow ; 
' How d'ye do ? ' said the ass. 

" ' Take a seat,' cried the cow, gently waving her hand. 
'By no means, dear madam,' said he, 'while you stand,' 
Then stooping to drink with a complaisant bow, 
' Ma'am, your health ! ' cried the ass ; 
■Thank you, sir,' said the cow. 

" When a few of these compliments more had been past, 
They laid themselves down on the herbage at last ; 
And waiting politely, as gentlemen must, 
The ass held his tongue that the cow might speak first." 

How, "with a deep sigh, she directly began " to relate her 
grievances ; how the patient and sympathetic ass proved him- 
self a listener after Dr. Johnson 'sown heart, and how he finally 
succeeded in soothing her pent-up feelings, we must leave to 
the imagination of our readers. But "The Cow and the 
Ass" had a rival in our affections. This was "The Spider 
and His Wife," a companion poem to Mary Howitt's " Spider 
and the Fly," and quite as interesting and exciting in its way. 

" In a little dark creek, half a yard from the ground, 

An honest old spider resided ; 
So pleasant, and snug, and convenient 'twas found, 
That his friends came to see it, for many miles 'round ; 

It seemed for his pleasure provided. 

" Of the cares and fatigues and distresses of life. 

The spider was thoroughly tired ; 
So, leaving these scenes of contention and strife, 
(His children all settled) he came with his wife. 

To live in this cranny retired. 

" He thought that the little his wife would consume, 

'T would be easy for him to provide her. 
Forgetting he lived in a gentleman's room, 
Where came every morning a maid and a broom. 

Those pitiless foes to a spider ! 

" For when (as sometimes it would chance to befall). 

Just when his neat web was completed. 
Brush .' — came the great broom down the side of the wall. 
And perhaps carried with it web, spider and all, — 

He thought himself cruelly treated. 

" One day, when their cupboard was empty and dry. 
His wife (Mrs, Hairy-leg Spider) 
Said to him, ■ Dear, go to the cobweb, and try. 
If you can't find the leg or the wing of a fly. 
As a bit of a relish for dinner.' 

" Directly he went his long search to resume 
(For nothing he ever denied her) ; 
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Alas ! little expecting hrs terrible doom ! 
Just then came the gentleman into his room, 
And saw the unfortunate spider. 

" So. while the poor fellow, in search of his pelf, 

In the cobwebs continued to linger, 
The gentleman reached a long cane from the shelf 
(For certain good reasons, best known to himself. 

Preferring his stick to his finger). 

" Then presently poking him down to the floor, 

Not stopping at all to consider, 
With one horrid crush the whole business was o*er, 
The poor little spider was heard of no more, 

To the lasting distress of his widow ! " 

"FARO" 

By Violet Upham 

[POR Oint ANIMAL FRIBNDS] 

I AM a yellow and white dog, and I am going to give you 
my history. 
Just look on the map of the United States, and if you 
hunt around on the western part of it you will find a 
State called Montana. Well, in Montana I was born. My 
mamma came over from the Duke of Rutland's kennels in 
England. She lived on the plains in Montana, and there 
met an Indian dog who was my papa. I never before spoke 
about my father because I was ashamed to say that my 
mother had married an Indian. I don't feel so badly now, 
because my mistress has told me that an Eastern girl has 
just married a red man. 

I had three brothers and one sister, and the day that we 
were born one of the cowboys put us all in a big boot and 
carried us into the house to show to another man. My 
brothers and my sister walked all over me. I made up my 
mind that when I got a chance I would walk over them. 

One day after my eyes were open so that I could see, I was 
playing around the kitchen stove, where the cook was busy 
preparing supper ; and while I was watching him some hot 
grease was spilled on my back. I howled, and the man 
shouted at me. " Why don't you keep your eyes open, you 
poor little beast ! " Just as though I hadn't ! After that I 
kept away from the fire and amused myself fighting with my 
sister, but she always whipped me. One morning a man 
carried away my three brothers, and he never brought them 
back. My mother lived in a small house called a kennel. 
It was very cold, so my sister and I cuddled up to her. 

One night a stranger came to the ranch ; he was a big 
man with big hands, and he took me up and said, " I think 
that this little chap will do." Then he grabbed me by the 
skin at the back of my neck, and there I hung struggling 
to get down. The man said he wanted to find out if I had 
"grit." Do you think you would have grit if some one held 
you up by your neck ? As soon as he let me down I ran 
away from the big man. I heard them call him Tom, for I 
had crawled into a corner and listened to all that they said. 

Tom told them that over at his ranch Mrs. Rawson had 
lost her little dog, and as she was grieving for it he came 
over to get a new one. The dog that had died was called 



Florence Jane Bridget Magillicuddy ; I wonder if the name 
killed the dog. I have a short name, just four letters. I am 
called Faro, and I think that is a much prettier name than 
Florence Jane Bridget Magillicuddy. I feel so tired after 
saying that name. Very often people make a mistake and 
say, " Oh ! he is called after the Pharaoh in the Bible" ; but 
I am called after a game. Once I heard a man say, *' Do 
you play faro ? " I answered that I did when I felt like it, 
and then he laughed and said that he did not mean me. 

I must pause for a few minutes because I am tired thinking. 
My mistress is writing for me, because I get a cramp in my 
hand if I write much. She says that pause is spelled p-a-u-s-e ; 
but I am sure that it is p-a-w-s. Now, I leave it to you. isn't 
paws spelled p-a-w-s ? 

There ! I have had a nap ; let me take one good stretch, 
and then I shall feel all right. 

Tom stayed at our house that night, and next morning he 
brought a horse out of the stable and got on him ; then some 
one picked me up and handed me to Tom. I dug my nails 
into Tom because I was afraid I should fall off; then he but- 
toned me inside his coat, and just left my head out. While 
my mother was hunting for my sister, he carried me away. 

The horse went so fast that my head kept bobbing up and 
down until I feared it would drop off. The ground was all 
covered with snow ; it looked very white and cold, but I was 
quite comfortable buttoned up in Tom's coat, only my whisk- 
ers were covered with frost. Did you ever get your whiskers 
covered with frost ? Once the horse stumbled and Tom was 
thrown off into a snow-bank. I was getting tired then, and 
wished I were at home. Tom commenced to whistle, and 
then I drew my head inside his coat and went to sleep. 

I woke with a start when the horse stopped, and Tom. 
unbuttoning his coat, handed me to a little woman who held 
up her hands to receive me. Then she kissed me and said, 
" What a dear little dog !" Immediately I decided that she 
was a very sensible woman, and that we should be great 
friends. When she kissed me again, I kissed her. 

After petting me, she carried me into the house and put me 
down on the floor, and laughed at me when I walked around. 
I was very hungry, and she gave me some milk in a saucer. 
While I was drinking it, two big dogs came into the room — 
a red dog called Brownie, and a black one named Dick. 
When they came near my milk I growled at them, and I 
think they were afraid of me. 

My mistress put a pink ribbon on my neck, and it tickled 
my ears.. I couldn't tell her that I did not like it, but the 
ribbon made my skin creep. All day I sat on her lap, and 
when she went to bed I cried so that she took me into her 
bed. I am glad I cried, for I have slept in a bed ever since. 

When spring came I had grown to be quite a large dog ; 
I weighed fifteen pounds. The people all thought me very 
clever because I could sit up and beg for things, and then I 
could speak. Every dog cannot sit up and speak ; but I 
found out that when I wanted anything all I had to do was 
to beg for it, and then it was given to me. 

When the weather grew warmer my mistress went for a 
ride, and took us all with her. I walked on some prickly 
pears and they stuck in my feet. When I pulled them out of 
my paw they stuck in my tongue. While I was wondering 
if I would ever get rid of them, my mistress jumped off her 
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horse and pulled them all out. If you ever go out to Mon- 
tana you must be careful not to step on the prickly pear, for 
its thorns are as sharp as needles, and will go right through 
your boots. 

I had lots of fun running after prairie dogs, but they were 
such sly little fellows thai I could not catch them. They live 
in deep holes in the ground. They would sit up on the edge 
ol their homes and bark at me; but whenever I tried to 
sneak up to them, down they would go. 

In the winter, while my mistress was away from the ranch 
for a couple of months, 
the cowboys taught me 
m lot of new tricks. I 
learned to roll over, and 
I couldn't help laughing 
at Brownie when he 
tried to do the same ; 
he made such a fuss and 
knocked over the chairs. 
Perhaps you think I 
cannot laugh, but in- 
deed I can. 1 always 
smile when 1 see my 
mistress, because It 
pleases her. I can walk 
on my hind legs, but it 
is hard work. Some- 
times when I am silting 
up my mistress will say, 
" Never take anything 
from a squaw." It is 
very hard for me to turn 
ftway my head when she 
is holding toward me a 
tempting piece of meat. 
As soon as she tells me, 
" Take It from a pretty 
girl," I turn around and 
eat it up quickly for fear 
I may hear her say, " It's 
from a squaw." 

Twice in my life I 
came very near being 
killed : the first time 
was when 1 was out of 

doors very early in the ' \ 

morning. A wild ani- 
mal called a coyote caught me and bit off one of my nails. I 
think that he must have been hungry, and I was lucky to 
escape with that small loss. You should have seen me mak- 
ing tracks for the house t 

A month later, just at dusk, I was taking a little walk near 
the house when a great big gray wolf grabbed me. I howled 
as hard as I could, and my mistress sent Jack and Brownie 
after the wolf. They frightened him away, but I was terribly 
bitten, and felt very sick for days after my narrow escape. 
The next morning my mistress took me down to Miles City 
to sec the doctor. She wrapped me all up in a coat, and put 
a handkerchief on my head. I had to be carried, because the 
wolf had torn me so much that I could hardly walk. I 



couldn't enjoy my trip on account of my Illness. In a couple 
of weeks 1 felt all right again, and then I made another trip 
10 Miles City ; perhaps I will tell you about it some day. 

Yours truly. Faro. 

A QUEER NESTING PLACE 

By Tajpan Adney 
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E nest shown 
in the picture 
was built by a 
pair of robins 
at Upper Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, in the 
belfry of a factory, one 
Sunday last spring. 
The factory bell rings 
morning, noon, and 
night, and at six o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon 
it had rung for the last 
time in the week. The 
bell hung idle all day 
on Sundays, and the 
robins seem to have no- 
ticed it. So they began 
their work almost be- 
fore the last sound had 
died away and worked 
until the darkness ol 
night overtook them. 
The robins in that vil- 
lage have been molest- 
ed so often by nest- 
robbing boys and cruel 
cats, that for many years 
they have left the or- 
chards and the trees, 
where they dearly love 
to build, and have 
sought more sheltered 
situations in buildings 
and sheds. This ac- 
counts for the choice of 
such a nesting-place, 
that seemed so safe, although it overlooked the little village 
and was in plain sight of all the passers-by. 

The next morning found the pair again at work. All day 
long loungers at the village hotel across the street saw them 
going to and fro and scarcely stopping to snatch a bit ol 
food. By evening they had built upon the flat lop of the 
black bell a structure that needed only a few more bits of 
grass to finish it. But in their haste the little housebuilders 
had not considered that on Monday morning the bell would 
go to ringing again. The foreman of the factory, who was a 
kind-hearted man, was afterward heard to say that the bell 
was not really needed, and that he would not have allowed 
them to be disturbed if he had known that they were there ; 
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bui neither he. nor the boy whose duly it was to pull the 
bell-rope, knew that n pair of robins had taken possession ; 
and at the first swing of the great bell the nest fell off. It 
appearetl on examinaiion that if a little more mud had been 
used, and if it had had lime to harden, so as to become as solid 
as other nests that robins often build (and perhaps if they 
had not worked on a Sunday), the nest on the bell would 
have remained in place. In that case the little mother, sitting 
on her five blue eggs, and, later on, the hungry youngsters 
themselves, might have been rocked in lliai swinging, clang- 
ing cradle, morning and night, and twice at noon. But on 
that Monday morning a torn nest lay upon the roof beneath 
the bellry, and two robins were flying about, chirping discon- 
solately. Soon, however, they took heart again, looked for a 
better nesting place, and found it, not far away, upon a wide 
flat beam in one of the sheds. There their troubles were at 
an end until the little, big-eyed, hungry nestlings had pecked 
their way out of their shells a few weeks later. 

BILLY THE MUSTANG 
By Rev. George H. Hunt 



Bl LLV is a mustang pony of no special beauty either of 
form or color, and yei his solid good qualities have 
won for him a reputation far more substantial than 
thai which comes of mere good looks. He is accus- 
tomed 10 take his master daily to ihe office, and, unless there 
are other calls for bis services, there to await his return at 
certain regular hours. This gives him much quiet time for 
meditation, undisturbed by aught save the flies which buzi 
around and cause him to give many a whisk to his tail and 
an occasional angry stamp with his feet. 

His Sundays are somewhat irksome to him, as he is then 
usually left all day in the stable. When, however, he has 
been turned out to roam at will and left free to enjoy himself, 
he shows that his idea of enjoyment lies in the line of duty, 
for he betakes himself to Ihe office, and spends the usual lime 
at his accustomed station, kicking at the flies and reflecting 
upon the same deep matters which engage his attention upon 
other days of the week. 



Only thus c 
things were 



When at limes he is driven in other directions and outside 
of his usual rounds, he is always sure that there is some mis- 
take which he ought either to preveni or else to rectify as 
speedily as possible. This, of course, causes many slight 
disagreements between him and his driver, and calls for 
watchfulness against sudden turns and unlooked-for devia- 
tions from ihe course, which he cannot regard otherwise 
than as a serious even if unintentional blunder, and for 
which he will not consent to become responsible. 

At one time, when Billy was somewhat lame, another 
horse was substituted in his place, while he was turned out to 
graze. But Billy could not feel himself released from his 
responsibility, and accordingly he accompanied the other 
horse, following behind the buggy, and standing beside the 
hitched horse during all the time of wailing at the office. 
Id he satisfy himself from day to day that all 
:ing (lone as ihey ought lo be and as he him- 
lo discharge them. 

while this other horse was standing with 
the buggy at the hitching post before the front door of his 
master's house, Billy came around from ihe stable to resume 
his usual attendance, when he found a grocer's horse and cart 
attached lo Ihe same post, the two animals standing quietly 
together. This, however, was an intrusion which Billy could 
not tolerate for one moment, and so he endeavored at first to 
drive ihe grocer's horse away by snorting at him and by at- 
tacking him with his teeth ; but when this proved unavailing, 
simply because the poor beast was too fast lo be able lo get 
away, Billy finally turned his heels upon him and poured in 
such a volley of kicks, so well directed and so persistent, as to 
necessitate his speedy removal. 

In all this Billy shows his devotion to duty and the stem 
sense of responsibility which he feels to rest upon him and 
which is so strong as, in this instance, to overcome his usual 
quiet and gentle deporlment and to transform him Into a 
fierce antagonist and a remorseless foe. 



" O, grandma," cried Ruth, " here's ai 
of the nest just when a hen got in. Isn'i 
that I took it before that hen sat down 01 

I I I I I 



egg ! 1 took it o 
it lucky, grandm 



Li/.. (Bf/rrmiu 
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Dear Letter-Box : 

Whenever that nice paper called OUR Animal FRrENDS 
comes 10 our house and I hear ihe stories — sad stories some- 
times — about the dogs. I always think how much happier I 
have been, and that you might like to hear some true things 
about a 

-HAPl'V CITY DOC." 

Who am I? you ask. My mistress says I am a "Big 
brown bundle of love." I am a spaniel from Queen Vic- 
toria's kennels at Windsor, in England. I have brown hair, 
and. they say, " the loveliest brown eyes," but 1 am criticised 
for being too fal. 1 cannot help thai, for you must know 
that ! have one mistress and four masters, who call me into 
the dining-room every day after (he meal course of dinner, 
and when 1 lake my napkin in my teeth and lay it on the lap 
of one after anoiiier at the table, each of them gives me some 
nice thing to eat from a fork or a spoon, and I enjoy it ever 
so much more than if 1 had to put my nose in a dish and soil 
my long ears. 

The first day that I left my mother I felt a wee bit afraid, 
but when night came I had a dear little bed, and a nice old 
dog went down to sleep with me, and keep me from being 
homesick. He was from England, too ! 

In the morning when I awoke I saw a big pan of milk and 
oatmeal beside us, and t expected to see the big old dog eat 
it all up, as my brothers always did ; but no, he waited for 
me and gave me to understand that, as a stranger and his 
guest, I must be served first. I had to obey him. though my 
English manners taught me that children should always wait 
for older people to be served. Dear old fellow 1 He taught 
me many nice things, and I was terribly grieved when I heard 
afterwards that he had been killed by the cars. 

I have a fine large yard to play in. and my masters and I 
play at ball, the tug of war, and hide the handkerchief; and, 
unless they put the handkerchief too high for me to reach, I 
always find it first. My rubber ball is the best, and when I 
take my bath in a big tub, I can bounce and catch it in the 
water beautifully, and we have great fun. I am troubled by 
cats that want to play with my ball. I do not like cats — big 
cats, I mean ; but 1 must tell you about some little kittens. 

One day I was lying quietly in the barn when I was sur- 
prised lo hear something drop from the hay-loft above, I 
jumped up and was looking at this pretty little bundle of fur. 
when down came another and another, until I had six. They 
were so pretty, 1 did not know Ihcy were cats. Every one of 
them mewed piteously. and 1 wanted lo comfort ihem ; so I 
lay down and let them scramble about in my fur, and ihey 
seemed to like it, because they soon went to sleep. 

Our coachman laughed when he saw how puzzled 1 was to 
see them and to know what I was to do with them. Nobody 



came to my assistance ; and as their poor mother was dead, 
I had to take care of them all. We found a box with some 
hay in it, and when I had to leave them, I look ihem up very 
gently with my teeth and laid them in the box, where no harm 
could befall them while 1 was away. 

My next charge was a pair of tiny bantams. The cock 
was selfish and cross, and abused the pretty little hen ; so 
every now and again 1 wouid lift him up very cautiously and 
carry him in to the cook, who could only see his legs hanging 
out of my mouth. I knew how to take him, because spaniels 
carry game safely out of the water, you know. 

Perhaps you think I am a frivolous dog and have no duties. 
Ah, no ! I am eight years old now ; and have taken care of 
our house and grounds and stable all alone. I am our only 

I sleep a good deal in the daytime when evcrylwdy else is 
busy, but at night, my busy time, I do not trust myself to 
sleep very soundly, as our place is very valuable, and I do nol 
wish any mischief to happen. Then, too, my masters are out 
i.ite at parties, and often go on journeys, and I wish to wel- 
come them when they come in. 

Last summer one of them came from ihe country when the 
servants were all in bed. I heard his voice outside and tried 
to open the door, but I could not turn the key. At last he 
told me to go up to their room and bark as loud as I could, 
until they came down ; and when I did so it pleased him 
very much. Yours truly. 

"Happv CiTV Dog." 

Dear Le/Ur- Box: 

I have had about the finest lime in my life this vacation, 
thanks to my camera. Perhaps you remember that I wrote 
to you when my father agreed to give me a camera instead of 
a gun, and that you published my letter in the June number 
of Our Animal Friends. 

The picture I sent you of my dog, Don Carlos, was the first 
that I had tried lo take. It was pretty bad, I know. Don 
Carlos would not stand still, and I was so excited myself 
that focussing was nowhere. 

The fun I have had with that camera would fill a book. I 
had better not try to tell much of it in a letter. 

In the first place, you will be glad to hear that Bob Wesley. 
Will Nesbit, and the Curtis boys have had as jolly a summer 
as I. We used to go off together into the woods the first 
thing after breakfast, and the photographed "game" we 
brought home will decorate the walls of our rooms next 
winter. I have every kind of bird that I could find in the 
Adirondacks. A good many of them I shall have to study 
up as soon as I get to my books again. Some of the best 
pictures that I look were of squirrels and chipmunks. I 
would creep close to them, taking care not to frighten them, 
and [ caught them in the funniest positions. I am going 
back to the woods for Thanksgiving. Then I hope to have 
a chance at the deer. 

School began last Monday. I am half sorry and half 
glad. It would take too long to tell you the reasons why, 
but any boy who has had such a summer as I have will 
understand. Yours very truly, 

Charles d. Wf-stman. 

New Jersey. 
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DISINFECTION 

WITH a firm faith in that excellent adage concern- 
ing the worth of an ounce of prevention, we shall 
give our readers a few practical hints upon disin- 
fection, and we shall speak of some of the more 
potent of the agents employed in that process ; the first and 
main object of disinfection being, of course, to secure perfect 

Every particle of decaying organic matter should be thor- 
oughly removed from buildings, cars, yards, manure-pils, 
drains, cesspools, harness, clothing, and utensils. Decom- 
posing organic matter is food for disease germs. Water and 
air in close places are charged with invisible particles of 
organic mailer in a state of decay. These tend to purify 
themselves in a free circulation of air, so that ventdation may 
be relied upon to that end, unless there be putrid accumula- 
tion near by, or a filth-saturated soil. 

Of all modes of disinfection, however, burning is the best. 
Fodder, litter, infected manure, and even the infected ear- 
cases of animals may be disposed of by fire. 

Chloride of lime may be safely used in the proportion of 
four ounces to every gallon of a lime whitewash. It is a 
more certain disinfectant than even salt of mercury, because 
it can be seen wherever it is applied, and there is no excuse 
fornot using it thoroughly. As a powder, it may be sprinkled 
□n floors, yards, and manure heaps, and in drains and cess- 

For use in dairies, chloride of sine may be substituted for 
cliloride of lime, as the odor of the latter will taint the milk. 

When carbolic acid is used, it should be allowed to evapo- 
rate from shallow basins, and it may be mixed with ether 
or alcohol. An excellent plan is to ditTuse it through the air 
of the buiUling by means of an atomiier. It is rather an 
antiseptic than a germicide, so that it may prevent the propo- 
gation and increase of germs while it fails to kill them. To 
disinfect solids and liquids, carbolic and cresylic acids ure 
effectual when poured into drains, and when sprinkled upon 
the floors, walls, and upper parts of a building. If the acid 
is very strong, it may be diluted with one hundred times its 
weight of water. The cheap and impure acid, which is dis- 
agreeable indoors, may be used outdoors for the dung-heaps 
and yards. Coal-far and wood-tar, which contain carbolic 
acid and allied products, are also good for outdoor use. 

We recommend the following as applicable to solids and 
liquids alike ; 

Chloride of lime, m the solution of half a pound to a gallon 
of water, to be applied to walls or to wood-work, poured into 
drains, or sprinkled upon floors, yards, and dung-heaps. 

Chloride of zinc is quite as efficacious, but more expensive. 



Sulphate of iron (copperas) is one of the cheapest of good 
disinfectants. It may be applied either in a fine powder or in 

Saturated solutions of datistic potassa and soda are 
excellent for wood-work, harness, and utensils. Such solu- 
tions should never be diluted. 

While permanganate of polassa promptly changes putre- 
fied matter, rendering it sweet and wholesome, it isaquestion 
how far it can destroy living organic germs. This also 
applies to charcoal, animal and vegetable, and to earth; 
especially if the earth contains a lai^e portion of clay or marl. 



The ideal stable, according to The tVestern Agriculturist, 
may have water constantly before the horse, but most horses 
must get drink when they can. Care should be taken that 
too much water is not drunk when the horse is overheated 
or when he is very thirsty. He should either not be watered 
immediately after eating or he shoulil be given only a limited 
amount of water, as water ddutes the gastric juice, impairs 
digestion, and carries away undigested food, to bring on colic 
and other troubles. A regular supply of good, pure water 
will greatly facilitate the fattening, growing, or maturity of 



Never allow your cows to he hurried to and from pasture, 
says The Americin Agriculturist, and never allow a dog 
la worry them. In fact, a dog is a useless thing around 
cows. He invariably barks, or in other ways annoys them. 
Cows should always be kept as quiet as possible, that the milk 
may be normally secreted. 



The best points of a cow are not her good looks. She 
may not be, and probably is not, very good-looking, except to 
the eye of an experienced dairyman. She should have a broad 
chest, indicating large lungs. There is no good digestion 
without good lung power. She should be "deep" from the 
back down to the belly, but with a thin and rather flat neck. 
The skin of good cows is of velvety texture, and looks as if 
it had been groomed for several generations, as in most 
breeds of the best cows it has. The good cow is. indeed, 
less an accident than a product. 



A WRITER says that whenever a horse driven by him has 
balked, he has got out of his carriage, gone to the horse's 
forefoot, lifted it from the ground, and struck the shoe a few 
blows with a stone. He has never failed to start a balky 
horse in this very simple way. 



A WELL-KNOWN veterinarian was once asked by a lady, 
" Doctor, my dog is always sick ; what shall Idot" "Shut 
him in a dark room for one or two days, and feed him 
sumptuously on cold water," was the reply. The (ioclor 
recognized the very important fact that the majority of ills to 
which canine flesh is heir come from overfeeding. 
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My Back-vard Zoo: A Course of Natural History, 
By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, With seventy illus- 
trations. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 

This is one of the very best of the numerous books in 
which the late much-regretted Mr. Wood taught hosts of 
youthful readers to delight in the study of nature. One has 
not to go far to find subjects of study in natural history. Mr. 
Wood in the present volume asks his readers to go no fur- 
ther than into his own back yard, a domain of thirty-six feet 
in length by fifteen in width — certainly not a very large estate — 
yet they find there such homely creatures as a cat, a dog, a 
mouse, a rat, a rabbit, and a bat. The first thing is to observe 
these, so as to see what they are and how they resemble and 
differ from each other, after which Mr. Wood has many a 
delightful story to tell of other creatures which are very 
different from these animals and yet are nearly related to one 
or other of them. So, a fowl or a sparrow introduces bird 
life, and a Hy leads to a study of insect life. A spider— but 
let us hear what Mr. Wood himself says of the spider. After 
pointing out — always in the back yard— no fewer than four 
typical forms of the spider, he says : 

" Now spiders arc not insects, as most people think. There 
is precisely the same relationship between a spider and an 
insect that there is between a cow and a cod-fish. The cow 
and the cod-fish are both vertebrates, and the spider and the 
insect are both annulates, or creatures made up of rings, but 
there the resemblance ceases. 

'■ (n every other point of structure they differ widely from 
each other. The spider has eight legs, whereas an insect 
cannot have more than six. The nervous system is con- 
structed on a totally different principle, and so are the 
circulation and respiration. The eyes are difTerenl, the insect 
having many compound eyes, and the spider having never 
more than eight eyes, all of them simple. Then, a spider 
has no separate head, as is the case with the insects. 

"Neither does the spider pass through the series of develop- 
ments which we call metamorphoses, or changes of shape. 
When the young spider is hatched, it isa spider, and it retains 
the same shape through its whole life. 

" Again, no insect that is at present known can spin silk 
threads. Take the silk- worm as a familiar example; this 
silk is spun by the caterpillar and not by the moth." 

We wonder how many of our young readers know how 
very different a spider is from an insect. 

Horses in Accident and Disease : Notes and Sketche.s. 
ByJ. RoalfeCox, F.R.C.V.S. Edinburgh: David Doug- 
las; New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Our Animal Friends cannot tell us what ails them when 
they are ill, nor the nature of an internal injury that may 
have befallen them. Yet to the eye of a skilful 



the illness or the injury is nearly always clearly manifested 
by the characteristic attitude which is taken by the suffering 
animal. In the present work the accomplished author has 
given twenty-eight drawings of the attitudes of the horse in 
as many cases of accident or disease, and the best commen- 
dation we can give to the volume is to say that a person who 
has studied these drawings could hardly fail to recognise, 
and rightly to diagnose, any similar cases which might come 
before him. To veterinary practitioners of long experience 
the book may be needless ; but to the young practitioner it will 
be useful, and to all persons who keep horses and care for 
them it will be exceedingly interesting. It is proper to add 
that Mr. Cox's purpose is simply to assist in diagnosis. The 
drawings, therefore, constitute the whole book. The only 
letterpress it contains is a simple statement, prefixed to each 
drawing, of the disease or injury from which tbe animal 
represented is suffering. 

Six Bt;LLS to Die, a story by Mrs. Norman Cutter in 
the September Century, is a character study of a high order. 
The interest of the story is. of course, centered upon the 
character of the bride, Mrs. Phelps ; the hull-fight is used as 
a splendidly brutal background to show the reader what 
manner of woman Mrs. Phelps is, and what manner of men 
are Mr. Phelps and Mr. Crawford. Mr. Phelps, "watching 
the gate to the lef^, where one of ihe blind-folded, frightened 
horses, a wretched little mustang, is being urged mto the 
ring once more," avers, white with indignation: "That is 
the worst part of the whole business, the most inexcusable 
and cruel.' To Crawford, " it is not incomprehensible thai 
a man should take desperate chances for money and applause 
and excitement, nor is it outside of his code that he should 
manfully accept the losing throw and die game if need be. 
Even the bull has his chance for self-defense and revenge; 
but to blindfold a poor frightened brute of a horse, and to goad 
him on to torture and helpless death, and to call this diver- 
sion. — that he cannot understand." As for the bull, when the 
banderillos flaunt the red cloaks in his face, "he staggers 
to his feet." says the author ; " he is still dangerous ; in his 
Impotent rage and misery he seems an embodiment of all the 
hideous wrong, all the unpitied suffering, of the worid." 

The good things in ne Atlantic Monthly for September 
are bewilderingly many. To confine ourselves to the articles 
that treat strictly of nature and animals, we shall mention 
•■ A Slip on the Ortler." by Charies Stuart Davison ; " The 
Isolation of Life on Prairie Farms," by E. V. Smallcy ; 
" Nibblings and Browsings," by Fanny D. Bergen ; " On the 
Augustine Road," by Bradford Torrey ; and a delightful, 
rollicking article upon " A Kitten " — an irresistible ball of a 
kitten that "seldom walked on earth"; that "never, if he 
could help it, walked on the floor, but traversed the room in 
a series of flying leaps from chair to table, from table to 
lounge, from lounge to desk, with an occasional dash at the 
mantelpiece, just to show what he coulddo;" and that had 
the good fortune to be the pet of its witty biographer. Miss 
Agnes Repplier. 

LiPPiNCOTT's Magazine for September has an article by 
Marrion Wilcox, entitled " In the Plaza de Toros, a Bull- 
Fight in the Cradle of the Sport." The author aims to give 
"merely a photographic description without color or preju- 
dice," and he closes with the appeal, "Will no one who 
thoroughly understands the animal do justice to a bull-fight 
from the bull's point of view ? " Between the hours of four 
and six on the afternoon of that particular fight six bulls were 
killed and " only " ten horses. " I do not find it true," says 
the author, " that Spanish women hold fans before their faces 
to shut out the most revolting features of the spectacle. They 
are present in great numbers, and among them are many 
fine ladies in wonderful white lace mantillas ; and all, with. 
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out exception, appear to enjoy the show. The most eager 
spectators in my neighborhood are some pretty children." 
In the same number of the magazine, Felix L. Oswald writes 
of " Forest Fires.** The vegetable life of large districts can 
be completely and radically destroyed by the intense heat. 
" In Alleghany County, Maryland, dogwood roots were found 
scorched to the depth of eighteen inches. ... A little 
ground-squirrel was found dead in its burrow of about two 
feet of vertical depth ; another in a somewhat deeper hole 
was still alive, but lethargized with heat or smoke. . . . 
The damage caused by forest fires in the course of the last 
twenty years in the United States and British North America 
has been estimated at eight hundred million dollars, a sum 
which does not include the indirect loss from the destruction 
of game, insect-eating birds, etc., nor from the deterioration 
of climatic conditions^ since tree-devouring fires are both a 
consequence and a cause of drouths." 

An article from The Nineteenth Century, by John North, 
upon " The Lives and Loves of North American Birds," 
appears in the September issue oiLittelVs Living Age. " The 
cock ptarmigan," the author says, "will rather die than forsake 
his mate's side, and often places himself between the hunter 
and her, uttering notes of warning for her to escape, while 
attention is drawn to him." But the mother-love of the grouse 
is equally brave, and, if possible, more touching. '• A traveller 
with his dog suddenly came upon a nest of the sooty grouse, 
containing two chicks, and seven eggs on the point of hatching. 
• The poor bird, although scared nearly to aeath, with every 
feather pressed close to her body, and fairly within reach of 
the dog, still persisted in tryine to hide her treasures. . . . 
If eyes can speak, hers certainly pleaded most eloquently for 
mercy. She let me almost touch her, before she fluttered off 
her nest, feigning lameness. ... I did not disturb her fur- 
ther.' . . . In feigning lameness or other bodily injury 
when apprehensive of danger, the American pigeons resemble 
the grouse." 

•• A Problem in ZoOlogy. The Otter," by Franc E. 
Oliver, and •' Nature Study — .Suggestions for September," 
by A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater Normal School, appear in the 
September number of The American Teacher. From cover 
to cover the magazine is bright and instructive. We should 
think that teachers would find it an invaluable aid to their 
work. 

The Vegetarian for August 12th publishes "Count Tol- 
stoi on the Slaughter House," an article from The New Re- 
view (communicated by Howard Williams). The scenes in 
the slaughter house at Toola, Russia, are described with all 
Tolstoi's strength, or, to put it more strongly, with all Tol- 
stoi's heart. Whether or not one believes m animal food, 
cruelty in the slaughter house should be as vigorously de- 
nounced as cruelty anywhere ; nor do we believe that there 
is such a thing as justifiable cruelty. 

An interesting article entitled " Alaska Fish and Game," 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, appears in Harper"^ s Weekly for 
Septemt>er 2d. The author believes, that, " when Alaska 
becomes a State and possesses a coat of arms, fish, either 
native, torqued, or salient, will surely figure in the device." 
She ad<js, however, " The whale and seal will long have be- 
come extinct by the time such Statehood is attained, and it is 
also possible that by that time salmon may be rare catches in 
the region where they are now so plentiful." The warning is 
indeed necessary. Why are we so heedlessly destructive of 
animal life ? 

In Golden Days of September 2d appears the fourth and 
last installment of *' Some Birds' Nests, and How to Identify 
Them," an article by W. J. Gordon, which all young people 
should read. The article was begun in Golden Days of 
August I2th. " As a rule, the bird-loving boy of to-day," 
says the author, "does not take home the nest and eventually 
throw it away with the lumber ; but he leaves it where he 



finds it, and seeks to recognize it by its structure and sur- 
roundings." For such boys Mr. Gordon has written. They 
will be capable of appreciating his teachings, and will derive 
from them as much pleasure as information. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

The contents comprise most interesting matter concerning 
our friends of the brute creation, especially appealing for 
their kind and humane treatment, with beautiful, elaborate, 
and appropriate illustrations by our most skilful artists. We 
heartily commend this publication as worthy of support. — 
Sunday Advertiser, New York. 



The index of articles shows that 
public opinion to the importance 
kindness to the animal world has 
geously done. The articles and 
and forcible in their teachings.- 
Boston and Chicago. 



the noble work of arousing 
of the cause of mercy and 
been faithfully and coura- 
illustrations are excellent 
-Journal of Education, 



Contains many interesting articles and stories on animal 
life. — Lutheran Evangelist, Springfield, O. 

A handsomely illustrated monthly, ably edited, and filled 
with matter to awaken a keener sense of the intelligence of 
animals, and to cultivate in the minds of its readers a more 
humane feeling towards them. — The Bulletin^ Norwich, 
Conn. 

It is a little gem, and should be seen to be appreciated. — 
The Courier, Indianola, Neb. 

It is a handsome journal, strong, vigorous, and a splendid 
champion of mercy to beasts. It appeals specially to the 
better sentiments of civilization. — Daily Record-Union, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREHIUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to 100,000 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar ** Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Fen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys* or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications, — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jj lbs.; Gear, 4^, 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 

NOW, BOYS AND GIRLS, 

it only requires a little work to get seventy-five people to subscribe. Ask your 
Sunday-school comrades, your father and mother, your friends, and their fathers and 
mothers, and in almost no time you will have the seventy-five subscriptions and be 
in possession of the Bicycle. 

To those who keep OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS from year to year as an 
addition to their library, we make the following offer : Send us five new subscrip- 
tions and we will present you with Volume XIX. of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt lettering. 
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Ttacher : "What are marsupials?" 

Boy: " Animalswhichhavepouchesin 
their stomachs." 

Teacher : " And what do they have 
[louches for ? " 

£<>}• ; " To crawl into and conceal 
themselves when they are pursued. — 
J''tgaro. 



PATENTS 



iyi/e : The cat is in the pantry eating 
the cold steak. Come and drive her 

Husband : Is that the steak you 
cooked for dinner ? 

m/e .- Yes. 

Husband: Then, 1 reckon, the cat's 
gone already. — Exchange. 

" Come take a ride on my tail," said 
the dog to the cat. 

" How can I ride on your tail ? " ' 
asked the cat- 

"Can't you see it's awaggin'?" said 
the dog, winking his left eye at the 
canary. — Harper's Young; People. 



Suppose farmer Brown's cow giv<:s lo 
quarts of milk a day, and that with the 
aid of the pump he has 13 quarts to send 
to the city ; if the distributing milkman 
adds 4 quarts of water and Bridget 2 
quarts to supply deficiencies, is it proba- 
ble that the original cow would recog- 
nize the product without an introduc- 
tion 'i—Life. 

How does a horse sel an example of 
philanthropy to man ? He always stops 
at the sound of woe, and is willing to let 
you take the very bit out of his mouth. 
— Hygienic Review. 
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INCORPORATION OF LOCAL SOCIETIES 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW 

A CURIOUS fact in the inauguration of hu- 
mane work in this country was the well- 
known opposition of Mr. Bergh to the 
indiscriminate incorporation of independent local 
humane societies in the interior of the State of 
New York. Mr, Bergh regarded his work in a two- 
fold aspect : first, and chiefly, as an educative work ; 
and, secondly, as an example of practical efficiency 
in humane endeavor, which might ultimately de- 
serve to be followed in all the States of the Union 
and in other countries of the American continent. 
It was in view of this grand purpose, and not in the 
least from a spirit of arrogant pretension, that he 
chose to call the Society which he established and 
. over which he presided, "The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals." How 
largely his hopes have been fulfilled in the first part 
of his plan is apparent from the fact that kindred 
societies have now been formed in nearly every 
State of the Union, and our readers have been 
recently informed of the establishment of similar 
societies, and of the good work effected by them, 
in Mexico, Venezuela, and other countries of South 
America. But if the second part of his plan was 
ever to be realized — that is, if the example of the 
American Society was to be really valuable — Mr. 
Bergh felt that it must be conspicuously efficient 
in the prevention of cruelty to animals in the State 
of New York in which it had its local head- 
quarters. 

It was perfectly natural to think that this pur- 
pose would be promoted by the establishment of 
local societies in every part of the State, and by 
obtaining for their officers the same police powers 
with which the legislature of the State has wisely 
intrusted the agents of the parent Society. To 
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many enthusiastic persons Mr. Bergh's opposition 
to the unregulated incorporation of such societies 
seemed to be inconsistent with the pure purpose 
by which he professed to be animated. It was 
said, and it is still said, that, without local societies, 
local interest in humane work cannot be sustained ; 
that, without them, offenders against humanity 
cannot be prosecuted ; and that, without their 
incorporation, there can be no legal holder of 
moneys and bequests contributed and devised for 
the propagation of humane ideas and the prosecu- 
tion of humane work. No one can reasonably 
deny the cogency of these statements, if they were 
really true ; and yet, from first to last, Mr. Bergh 
was moved by other considerations to oppose the 
incorporation of local societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. So long as he lived, it was 
felt to be due to him that he should control and 
direct the campaign against cruelty of which he 
was the unquestioned generalissimo; but in 1888, 
after he had passed away, an act of the legislature 
of New York was procured at the instance of the 
parent Society, under which the incorporation of 
local societies was permitted without any restriction 
whatever. After four years, however, the experi- 
ence of the parent Society, in many and various 
instances, conclusively proved that some restric- 
tion was necessary; and in 1892 the legislature 
amended the law in two particulars, first, by lim- 
iting the powers of local societies to the counties 
in which they are severally incorporated, and, sec- 
ond, by requiring the approval of the parent Society 
as a condition precedent to the incorporation of 
new societies. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE LAW 

These amendments of the law have been vio- 
lently denounced as ** unwise and stupid." " That 
such a restriction," it has been said, " should be 
placed upon any works of mercy, benevolence, or 
charity, is an anomaly as uncalled for as it is inex- 
plicable. It seems to have arisen from a narrow 
and jealous spirit on the part of certain leaders who 
objected to the extension and consolidation of work 
outside the larger centres. Humanity should be 
governed by broader, nobler, and more liberal 
ideas." 

We do not deny that there is a color of reason 
in all this, though we think that the character and 
conduct of the " leaders " who are thus denounced 
ought to exempt them from a misrepresentation 



which is too absurd to be entertained by any one 
who knows them. It would be ludicrous, if it were 
not rather pitiful, that the motive of a society 
which has done more for the protection of animals 
than any other society in this country should be 
invidiously represented as a ** narrow and jealous 
spirit" which "objects to the extension and con- 
solidation " of humane work anywhere. That spirit 
does not exist ; and the alleged objection does not 
exist, for the parent Society, while justifying Mr. 
Bergh's former fears concerning the incorporation 
of local societies, is so far from sharing them in the 
present stage of the work, that, in point of fact, it 
is earnestly desirous to promote the organization 
of local societies whenever and wherever it can be 
done without manifest detriment to the cause 
which they profess to assist. If they always did 
really assist that cause, the parent Society would 
always be ready to encourage and assist in their 
organization. 

REASON AND NECESSITY OF THE LAW 

But the establishment of local societies does not 
always assist in the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. A good deal depends upon the purpose with 
which they are established. It has not infrequently 
happened within our knowledge that persons have 
connected themselves with local societies, and have 
contributed ostentatiously to their support, for the 
express purpose of acquiring an influence by means 
of which they might prevent interference with sys- 
tematic violations of the law in which they had a 
personal interest. It has even happened within 
our own knowledge, and within the State of New 
York, that a local society has been established and 
incorporated for the express purpose of protecting 
offenders against the law for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. In one town of this State a society was 
established with some ^clat ; officers were elected, 
and the organization was legally incorporated ; but 
nothing further was done; and then an investiga- 
tion brought out the fact that the society consisted 
of the officers of a horse-car company, only three 
out of whose thirteen horses were in a fit condition 
for work ! That particular local society had been 
adroitly organized for the purpose of enabling the 
officers of a pretended humane society to protect 
themselves, as officers of a horse-car company, in 
the daily and hourly infliction of cruelty on dumb 
animals ! 

In other places, where no such purpose exists, the 
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establishment of a new society may be injurious to 
humane work. If it is established in consequence 
of disputes in a society already existing, its effect 
is pretty sure to be injurious. In one city of. this 
State, an unhappy temper prevailed in a local soci- 
ety, and the dissident members went a few rods 
beyond the limits of the city in which they lived, 
organized themselves into a new society, procured 
an act of incorporation, and so inaugurated a state 
of things in which every good work undertaken by 
either of the two societies was systematically con- 
demned and obstructed by the other. 

Again, the incorporation of humane societies may 
be, and sometimes is, merely delusive. Thus, in 
one city of the State of New York an organized so- 
ciety was supposed to exist, but its president really 
did all the work that was done, and the president 
was a gentleman of eighty years of age. The effi- 
ciency of that society was what might have been 
expected. 

Again, the rising popularity of humane work is 
not as free from inconvenience as sanguine people 
may imagine. There are persons who would have 
opposed the legal prevention of cruelty to animals 
in the time of Mr. Bergh, when it was a subject of 
general ridicule, but who are now eager and anxious 
to put themselves forward as its conspicuous cham- 
pions. Such persons are not content to do good 
and efficient humane work within the limits of the 
county in which they live. They desire to have 
the name of doing great things, and to be known 
over a large district ; but in such cases it soon turns 
out that the work at home is neglected, while the 
greater work abroad is a sham. One such society, 
established in this State, would have wished to ex- 
tend its authority over four counties, but, after an 
existence of one year, it had investigated within its 
own limits only thirty-four cases of alleged cruelty ; 
it had prosecuted only five offenders ; it had de- 
stroyed no animals that were unfit for work, and it 
had secured the suspension from work of only eigh- 
teen animals which were found to be in that con- 
dition. It seems to us, that a society with such a 
record in the county in which it exists is hardly in 
a condition of efficiency to encourage its officers to 
undertake the protection of animals in three other 
counties. 

THE LAW IN PRACTICAL OPERATION 

From these instances, it will be seen, we think, 
that the formation of local societies, without re- 



striction, may be wholly delusive or merely pre- 
tentious ; that it may be actually and purposely 
obstructive ; that it may even be fraudulently in- 
tended to antagonize the humane purpose of the 
laws of the State ; and on general grounds it would 
seem to be clearly inexpedient to invest any five 
self-elected persons in any community with the ex- 
traordinary police powers which are intrusted to 
humane societies. It is clearly necessary that the 
motives and the capacity of person^ who demand 
such powers should be guaranteed by the approval 
of some competent authority in which the public 
has confidence. The legislature has assumed, 
rightly, we think, that The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, acting 
through its president, may safely be intrusted 
with this delicate and sacred duty ; and, conse- 
quently, the Act of 1892 now requires that, in the 
State of New York, local societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals shall have the approval 
of the president of the parent Society before they 
are incorporated and invested with the police 
powers of the State. In places in which an effi- 
cient society cannot be organized, we think it may 
be reasonably supposed that the protection of 
dumb animals will be better secured by the service* 
of the numerous special agents of the parent So- 
ciety than by a local association which cannot be 
expected to be efficient. The following letter, 
from which we omit only the name of the place to 
which it refers and that of the agent to whom it 
is addressed, will illustrate the considerations by 
which the Society is governed in giving or with- 
holding its approval of the incorporation of local 
societies : 

December 20, 1892. 

Mr. A. B., Special Agents 

County, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : 

You will find herewith returned, not approved,, 
petition for the incorporation of a society to be 

known as " The Society for the Preven- 
tion OF Cruelty to Animals," which you for- 
warded to these headquarters for my written 
consent approving the same, as provided for by 
Chapter 291, Laws of 1892. The conferring upon 
the president of the parent Society discretionary 
powers with regard to approving or otherwise the 
incorporation of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals was considered by the law- 
makers of the State wise and necessary. It, there- 
fore, devolves upon him to be- most careful in ex- 
ercising the obligations imposed. 

In your communication of the i8th ultimo you 
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say, in substance, that it is impossible to find any 
one, " at least for quite a long time," to assume 
charge of the duties pertaining to the work of ani- 
mal protection, as set forth in the proposed articles 
of incorporation; also, you "see no prospect of 
raising money to pay any adequate salary," etc. In 
view of such a state of affairs, a society such as is 
proposed would be a misnomer: no money; no 
officers; no work. There are already resident in 

the County of six representatives of this 

Society, yourself among the number, clothed with 
all the authority conferred by statute to enforce 
the humane laws of the State ; and, if it is neces- 
sary, I am ready to increase the number. 

After taking all the circumstances into consid- 
eration. I am of the opinion that the time has not 
yet arrived for the incorporation of a society such 

as is proposed at . I therefore withhold my 

consent to such incorporation. 

Yours very truly, 

John P. Haines, 

President. 

It is worth while to say that, since the foregoing 
letter was written, an arrangement has been satis- 
factorily made for a more vigorous prosecution of 
humane work, with the aid of the parent Society, 

than the local society at , if incorporated, 

could hope to make at this time ; and that, in con- 
sequence of this correspondence, the local interest 
has been so happily stimulated that the ultimate in- 
corporation of an efficient local society is now, in all 
probability, within a measurable distance of time. 

We have written of this subject with perfect 
calmness and without irritation at the aspersions 
cast upon the motives of our Society, unjust as they 
are. We can perfectly understand that, without 
explanation, the present provisions of the law are 
capable of misconception as well as of wilful mis- 
construction. The facts which we have here put 
before our readers will be sufficient, we think, to 
show the necessity of some restriction upon the 
incorporation of local societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. It is not to be assumed that 
the protection of animals is neglected where local 
societies have not been incorporated. The parent 
Society has several hundred special agents through- 
out the State, and it is ready to commission other 
agents wherever they are needed. Until a society 
can be formed with some reasonable guarantee 
of efficiency and permanence, we believe that 
special officers are of much more value than a 
society which exists only in name. For such a 
society does nothing itself; it hinders active work 
by others ; and its inetBciency, which is too often 
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accompanied by a gush of feeble sentimentalLsm, 
brings all humane work into contempt. If any 
better authority than the parent Society could be 
found to which to commit the duty of approving or 
disapproving applications for the incorporation of 
proposed local societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, we would gladly shift this delicate 
responsibility from our own shoulders. But we do 
not know, and we do not believe that there is, 
within the limits of the State of New York, any 
other person or body of persons which possesses 
equal facilities for forming a just judgment of such 
applications; and we are proud to believe that the 
unstained record of The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which has won 
for it the confidence of the legislature, of the 
courts, and of the public, justifies the trust which 
has been reposed in it by the law in this important 
matter. The friends of humane work in any city 
and county of the State may rest assured that if 
they are ready to organize an efficient society for 
the protection of animals in their own neighbor- 
hood, the parent Society is both ready and anxious 
to encourage and assist them. If they desire to 
engage in the larger work of protecting animals in 
other parts of the State, we think they will find that 
the easiest and best way to carry out their benevo- 
lent purpose will be to cooperate with the parent 
Society which is already engaged in that work, and 
is prosecuting it in every part of the State of New 
York, on a scale and with a success which no local 
society can expect to equal. 



A 

One of the most dismal places in New York 
City after nightfall is the stretch of land lying be- 
tween Seventy-second and Seventy-ninth Streets 
on the west side. Between the Hudson River 
and the Heights of Riverside, the trains of the 
New York Central Railroad pass continually to 
and fro, thereby adding to the dangerous features 
of the locality. 

A short distance from the river front stands the 
liquor saloon of Patrick Mallon, and just opposite is 
a two-story frame shanty used for storing the sup- 
plies of boatmen, brick-handlers, and teamsters, 
Mallon thought it would add to his profits if he 
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could attract the river men to his saloon at night. 
But how ? Why not with a dog-fight ? a friend 
suggested. ** Just the thing," said Mallon. ** But 
where ?" "Why, in the shanty, of course." So it 
was arranged that on Saturday night, August 5, 
a series of dog-fights should be inaugurated, and to 
that end invitations, of which the following is a 
copy, were issued. 

ANNUAL STAG 

OF THE 

MERRY TWO 

On Saturday Evening, August 5, 1893. 
Tickets, $i each. 

The contents of the shanty were removed, a 
dog-pit was erected in the centre of the floor, and 
accommodations were furnished for the guests of 
the evening. Fifty-nine persons crowded into the 
building on the evening set aside for the brutal 
sport. Mallon had either purposely ignored the 
existence of the Society, or had foolishly believed 
his arrangements so secret that his patrons would 
be perfectly safe, and that the brutal exhibition 
would be allowed to go on uninterrupted. On the 
very morning when he decided on the attraction 
he would provide for his customers, Superintendent 
Hankinson knew of the plan. Detectives Gay, 
Seymour, and Noble of the Society were put on the 
case, and everything done by Mallon in connection 
with the proposed fight was reported daily to 
President Haines. 

The night was dark. The lonely situation of the 
house, together with the noise made by the passing 
trains, seemed to inspire a feeling of safety in those 
who had accepted the invitation to watch the two 
dogs bite and tear each other. If the human 
brutes could only have known that hid away be- 
hind the rocks and boulders of Riverside Park was 
a force of officers of the law waiting for the signal 
to swoop down upon the shanty, not a single one 
would have crossed west of the Boulevard. Un- 
suspicious of danger, the gang of ruffians made 
their way to the rendezvous, and took up positions 
around the pit. The dogs were prepared for the 
fray, and the master of ceremonies was about to 
give the signal for the fight to begin, when the 
door of the building was burst open, and to the 
consternation of the audience. Officers Gay, Sey- 
mour, and Noble of the Society, with Roundsman 
McGinley, Detective Wawne, Oflficers F. G. Mor- 



ris and Michael Machbar, from the Twenty-fourth 
Precinct, appeared at the opening. A few of the 
gang were inclined to resist arrest, but a smart rap 
across the knuckles soon subdued them. The pris- 
oners were formed in line and marched to the 
Twenty-fourth Precinct station-house in West 
Sixty-fifth Street, where they were locked up for 
the night. 

Some of our readers may wonder why the offi- 
cers did not allow the fight to go on in order to 
secure the necessary evidence to convict the insti- 
gators of a violation of the law ; but the purpose of 
the Society is to prevent cruelty, not to permit it, 
even for a single moment, when it can be pre- 
vented. Then why was not Mallon warned at the 
outset ? some one perhaps will inquire. To have 
done so would have simply put him on his guard 
and would have probably accomplished nothing. 
The procedure adopted secured the confiscation of 
the dog-pit and other paraphernalia, a night's im- 
prisonment for all the participants, and a signifi- 
cant warning from Judge Hogan, before whom the 
prisoners were arraigned the next morning. It is 
safe to say that Mallon will hereafter stick to his 
legitimate business and will not attempt to increase 
it by the attractions of a dog-fight. 
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THE DEVASTATION OF ANIMAL LIFE 

By G. T. Fkrris 



II 

ON E of the most interesting of the birds which 
have been recklessly exterminated by man 
is the great auk, sometimes known as the 
penguin, and also as the gare-fowl. The antarctic 
bird called the penguin did not receive that name 
till many years later. The great auk was not a bird 
of flight, its wings being used as oars. It was a most 
expert swimmer and diver, so that it made even 
longer migrations than many of its relatives which 
were endowed with the power of flight. So swift 
was its movement that it was often known to escape 
from a six-oared boat pulled by vigorous sailors. 
Its range in America extended from Greenland to 
Virginia ; in Europe it was found from Iceland to 
the Bay of Biscay. Its breeding places, however, 
were few, for like the fur-seal it seems to have had 
a passionate instinct for certain localities. The 
bird and its egg were quite desirable articles of 
food, and the fact that its breeding habitat was so 
limited and so close to the track of whalers and 
fishing boats made it exceptionally open to human 
assault. This bird seems to have become extinct 
about 1S40. and its remains now bring extravagant 
prices. The last skeleton which was sold fetched 
six hundred dollars, the last skin six hundred and 
fifty dollars, the last egg fifteen hundred dollars. 
The fate of that grotesque and gigantic creature 
of the pigeon order, the dodo, was even more 
swift. When first discovered by the Dutch in 
1598, at Mauritius, which lies one hundred miles 
or so east of Madagascar, it existed in great num- 
bers. Though its flesh was tough and even nau- 
seous to the taste, it was so recklessly pursued and 
killed for fresh food, that within a century it ceased 
to be. Museums pay almost fabulous prices for a 
skeleton, but very few have been found. Some 
naturalists, indeed, have ventured to doubt whether 
this monstrous pigeon ever did exist. 



Returning to birds of more recent living interest, 
the beautiful king egret, or white heron, found in 
California, known also as the "plumed knight," 
has now dwindled into great scarcity ; and in a 
quarter of a century more it will be found only in 
museums. The fact that the plumes were worth 
twenty-four dollars an ounce was its death warrant, 
for hunters have slaughtered them at nesting time, 
and have thus prevented their increase. When 
human appetite has been more merciful in its as- 
saults on bird life, fashion has taken up the pursuit. 
The Sandwich Islanders have exterminated the 
mamo, or " sickle-bird," securing only two or three 
feathers for each life taken, that war cloaks of 
dazzling hues might be made for the chiefs. The 
manufacture of a cloak completed for Kameha- 
meha I. had been continuously carried on through 
the reigns of eight preceding sovereigns ! The 
example of those barbarous islanders has been 
imitated in more civilized regions. One American 
dealer not long since sold two million bird-skins in 
a year. The items of a single auction sale in London 
in 1887 included six thousand birds of paradise, five 
thousand Impeyan pheasants, three hundred and 
sixty thousand assorted skins from India, and four 
hundred thousand humming birds ! These figures 
give some notion of the tremendous influence of a 
silly fashion in procuring the destruction of animal 
life. The reader who wishes fuller details of this 
part of the subject will find them in a very instruc- 
tive paper in OuR ANIMAL FRIENDS (February, 
1892), written by Prof. J. A. Allen, a well-known 
scientific authority. 

Even those animals which are somewhat pro- 
tected by their habitat are yielding to the inces- 
sant onslaught. The Arctic seals, which formerly 
swarmed on the ice-bound coasts of Greenland, as 
Nansen tells us in his recent volumes, are desert- 
ing the ice-floes for the inland ice. and even there 
the inexorable hunters follow them in specially 
constructed steamers. If the seals reach the 
vanishing point, it will mean starvation for Ursui 
Maritimus, the great white bear, and for the va- 
grant tribes of Esquimaux, human beings whose 
mode of life probably resembles that of the cave- 
dwellers of the glacial period. We may shrewdly 
guess how long the fur-seal of Bering Sea will 
continue to exist if it is not protected by commer- 
cial restrictions enforced by a powerful nation. It 
is the belief of many naturalists that the discovery 
of petroleum was the sole cause which prevented 
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the extinction of the whale, the pursuit of which 
was carried on so mercilessly over all the globe. 

We obtain even clearer notions of the wasteful 
indiflference of man to animal life when we study 
familiar examples in the organized eflforts to sup- 
ply the food markets. This is peculiarly the case 
with the fisheries. The prolific cod was so com- 
pletely destroyed on parts of the Massachusetts 
coast, that, after the United States Fish Commis- 
sion had sown the waters with one hundred and 
thirty million eggs of cod, haddock, and pollock, 
the Plymouth fisheries actually sent specimens 
of the new fish to Gloucester for'' identification ! 
Many of the rivers have been re-stocked with shad 
and salmon, but the ignorant net fishermen for a 
long time strenuously resisted such fairways up 
the streams as would allow passage to the spawn- 
ing grounds. It was the case of the blind man 
groping feebly for the bird in the hand, and growl- 
ing at the friend who would bring him a half dozen 
out of the bush as a free gift. It is said that the 
oyster grounds of Chesapeake Bay, the greatest 
natural nursery of the kind in the world, are show- 
ing signs of exhaustion, and unless science is 
speedily brought to bear on the problem they 
will soon be fatally depleted. The rapacity of 
the lobster canneries has wrought such havoc that 
the waters in the vicinity have been cleaned of all 
but the smallest specimens. The most delicious of 
crustaceans seemed likely, at no distant time, to 
become extinct, when Prof. Spencer F. Baird, to 
whom the fishing interests of the country owe an 
incalculable debt, devised a way of propagating 
the lobster artificially on a large scale, and estab- 
lished hatcheries at Wood's Holl, Mass. We find 
now that even the boundless supply of salmon in 
the rivers of the Pacific Coast is threatened. In a 
paper read at the last meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society in New York, the facts were 
stated by Mr. Livingston Stone in these words : 

"The helpless salmon's life is gripped between these two 
forces : the murderous greed of the fishermen and the white 
man's advancing civilization. What was it that destroyed 
the salmon of the Hudson, the Connecticut, the Merrimac. 
and the various smaller rivers of New England, where they 
used to be exceedingly abundant ? It was the growth of the 
country, the increase of population, necessarily bringing with 
It the development of the various industries by which com- 
munities live and become prosperous. It was the mills, the 
dams, the steamboats, the manufactures injurious to the 
water, and smaller causes, which, first making the streams 
more and more uninhabitable for the salmon, finally exter- 



minated them altogether. On the Pacific foast, too, the 
salmon is being rapidly killed off. The decrease of the num- 
ber of salmon there in recent years has been remarkably 
large. So it can be seen that the friends of the salmon have 
more to fear than overfishing, and a national park for the 
salmon is necessary to preserve the fish." 

In these and many similar cases, unless science is 
made to provide against the brutal and greedy in- 
stincts of man, who seems to trust blindly to the 
fertility of Nature, even that mar\'ellous bank must 
needs go into bankruptcy. 

One might fill pages with the citation of cases. 
About fifty years ago Andrew Wilson the natur- 
alist calculated the number of passenger pigeons 
flying over a personally-observed area in one day 
of the nesting season at 1,115,136,000. Dr. Sag- 
nitsch, a German naturalist, saw a wood, nine 
miles long, in which every bough and sapling sup- 
ported from fifteen to twenty nests, and the young 
were shaken down into sacks, baskets, and carts. 
Now, in thousands of places where, at such times, 
the countless flocks once intercepted the sunlight, 
the pigeon is unknown. It is a curious fact, too, 
that the pinnated grouse, vulgarly known as the 
" prairie chicken," which will probably soon cease 
to exist east of the Mississippi River, was at one 
time common on the Atlantic sea-coast, where it 
was known as the " heath hen." 

The destruction of animal life within certain 
limits is, of course, essential to the comfort of 
men, if not to the preservation of human exist- 
ence. But against the indiscriminate slaughter 
which has raged so long, and which has been more 
mercilessly and more destructively practised by 
the civilized man than by the savage, the better 
feeling of the world, backed by the stern warnings 
of prudence and the protests of science, is begin- 
ning to be roused. 

The problem now is to guard against the com- 
plete extinction of species, and it is to the interest 
of man himself to organize methods of conserva- 
tion as effective as those methods of destruction 
by which he has hitherto made himself the most 
terrible of all destroyers of animal life. 
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MOOSE LIFE IN 
CANADA 



By John St. John 



who are not familiar with 
lide of zoological gardens 
dequate idea of its wild life 
irests; and none who have 
creeping," or deer-stalking, 
in Europe, can appreciate 
an and skill necessary even 
to catch sight of these big animals, with their won- 
derfully sharp eyes, ears, and scent. 

The accompanying illustrations are a few of 
many pictures to be seen at the right time by the 
right person. The artist, having spent a season in 
the moose country in New Brunswick, has caught 
some picturesque features of the animal's life. 

The rapid disappearance of the moose is a strik- 
ing evidence of man's inhumanity and of his reck- 
less greed. At one time the moose extended over 
a vast range. To this day it wanders over a great 
stretch of territory, but in smaller numbers. As 
recently as fifty years ago, a few of these animals 
could be found in the Adirondacks. and in the 
extreme northern sections of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. They were not unknown to the early 
settlers of Massachusetts and southern New Eng- 
land, but have been exterminated throughout the 
entire region south of the St. Lawrence, except for 
a limited area lying south of the mouth of that 
river. This extermination was simply cruel and 
wanton, for moose-hunting was indulged in chiefly 
for the sake of killing a wild animal. It was sel- 
dom that the moose's meat was desired, although 
the upper lip is much esteemed as a tidbit. Those 
who hunted moose for gain were after its robe and 
its horns. Of late years the reckless destruction 
of the moose in regions where it is still found has 
been checked by stringent laws and public senti- 
ment. Some years ago the Maine legislature 
passed a law for its protection ; nevertheless, 
many moose are killed in that State every winter. 
In Quebec moose-hunting has been totally prohib- 
ited since 1883. The result is that the moose have 
actually increased in numbers in that province. 



North of the St. Lawrence the range of the 
moose extends west of the Saguenay River through 
British North America to the Columbia River, and 
northward to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Al- 
though the animal is large in size, strong of limb, 
cunning, and shy, yet it is not difficult to kill or 
capture. It is a rapid but awkward traveller, mov- 
ing with a shuffling gait on account of its high 
shoulders. With its horns thrown back, it will go 
through the woods and brush where a horse or 
man would have trouble in following ; yet its awk- 
wardness and natural disadvantages have had not 
a little to do with the wholesale destruction which 
has overtaken it. In midwinter and early spring 
it is unable to move rapidly in the deep snow. Its 
hoofs being pointed and rather small for its size, 
they sink deep at every step, so that the animal 
falls an easy victim to its pursuers. This peculiar 
disadvantage of the moose seems strange when 
we consider the caribou, which leads about the 
same kind of life. The hoofs of the caribou are 
specially adapted for moving in deep snow. They 
are very broad and round, and, being split up high, 
they spread out under the weight of the animal 
so as to form a kind of natural snowshoe. The 
caribou has no serious trouble in escaping from 
men and dogs either in deep snow or on smooth 
ice. 

Some of the other characteristics of the moose 
may here be noted. When full-grown it is as high 
as a horse — say sixteen hands— and weighs from 
twelve to fourteen hundred pounds. It has a very 
short neck and body, but very long legs ; hence its 
curious, indescribable gait in running. The motion 
is a mixture of the paces of a cow, a giraffe, and a 
goat. On a " dead run," the hind legs are strad- 
dled in order to keep from tripping up the fore- 
heels. Even so the feet interfere with each other, 
and the awkward animal takes many a tumble. 

The most striking features of the moose are its 
head and horns. TJie great, long, heavy nose is 
badly shaped, although the upper lip is specially 
adapted for browsing upon young shoots rather 
than upon grass. The horns have two branches, of 
which the posterior is the larger, and will measure 
quite three feet in length. They have twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine snags. The horns are cast in 
December, sprout in April, and are full size in June. 
When the velvet is stripped off they are as white 
as pearl. 

The coat of the moose is a dingy yellow in sum- 
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mer. In winter it turns to a blackish gray. An 
old moose is known by the darkness of his coat. 
The one-year-old moose is an odd-looking creature. 
He has a sandy brown coat without any spots. In 
the second year the horns are about twelve inches 
long. They become palmated in the third year- 
The hair grows long upon the neck, like a beard, and 
also on the flank. The ears and underside of the 
tail are a dingy white. 



and will not come up until he is satisfied that there 
is no danger. 

It is surprising to see how softly such a big, 
bulky animal as the moose will tread through the 
bru^h and over the dry twigs. He steps as lightly 
as a ballet-dancer. On a September day, when the 
forest is quiet save for the rustling of the leaves 
overhead, the moose will glide by like a shadow. 
When I have been sitting on the look-out at the 



The moose uses his horns and forefeet as weapons. 
With either he is able to strike a deadly blow to 
his enemies the wolves. As a rule the moose are 
not pugnacious, except in the rutting season. Then 
the bulls are bold and are ready to attack any 
animal, but they usually seek for a fight with one 
of their own kind. This fact, as we shall see later 
on, is taken advantage of by the Indians and hunt- 
ers, who imitate the call of the bull moose in order 
to bring another angry bull within gunshot. Some- 
times the animal comes up with a rush, eager to 
meet his hated rival. But usually he is suspicious 



edge of the woods near a "barren," a moose has 
walked silently by within a few yards of me, and I 
did not make the discovery until its form appeared 
in the clearing. 

Even more surprising is the moose's power of 
detecting sounds which indicate danger. Its sense 
of hearing is more acute than that of any other 
animal I know. A moose-hunter will tell you that 
on a windy day, when the woods are resounding 
with loud noises, when the trees are swaying and 
sighing, the branches cracking and the twigs snap- 
ping, all these natural noises do not startle the 
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long-eared animal in the least ; but let a man break 
a twig, or step on a dry stick, and the moose is off 
like a shot. 

Along with this marvellous sense of hearing goes 
a sense of sight which is keen as that of a bird. 
In truth, if you ever try " moose-creeping," you 
will take one of the most difficult lessons in wood- 
craft ; for in tracking a moose you are following 
the wariest and wisest 
animal in all Canada. 

The moose does not 
travel in straight lines, 
even when he is feeding. 
On the contrary, he goes 
down wind before begin- 
ning to browse upon the 
tender shoots of " moose- 
wood," or striped maple, 
birch, alder, and other 
deciduous trees. Then 
he works his way up, feed- 
ing here and there, as he 
finds what he wants. In 
the early morning when 
he is ready to lie down 
for the day, he retraces 
his footsteps in a circle, 
breaks off suddenly, and 
lies down twenty or thirty 
yards from his feeding 
track. Thus he is sure to 
get scent of any one fol- 
lowing his trail, and will 
start away before you 
have caught sight of him. 

The principle of moose- 
creeping is this : The 
" creeper " oiust make 
semicircles down wind in 
order to keep the animal 
always to windward, and 

at the same time cut the trail of the moose. In 
other words, the creeper makes semicircles of the 
letter 6, taking the perpendicular line to indicate 
the track of the animal sought. No one can hope 
to understand the art of moose-creeping, still less 
to catch the pleasure and excitement of the pursuit, 
by merely reading about it. It must be learned by 
much practice, patience, and experience. It takes 
an Indian or an Indian's woodcraft to read aright 
the tracks df the moose, whether they are fresh or 



not, whether one track is older than another, 
whether they are the tracks of the same moose or 
those of another, and so forth. Some of the diffi- 
culties and excitements of moose-creeping have 
been described by an English sportsman as follows : 
" The moose is feeding upon a hard-wood ridge 
of beech and maples,of, say, two or three miles in 
length and a quarter of a mile in width. Every 
square yard you must 
make good before you 
proceed to go up to the 
moose. At length, by 
dint of perseverance and 
caution, you will have so 
far covered the ground 
that you will know the 
animal must be in some 
particular spot. Then 
comes the difficult mo- 
ment. I may say at once 
that it is mere waste of 
time trying to creep ex- 
cept on a windy day, 
even with moccasins on ; 
and it is of no use at any 
time trying to creep a 
moose unless you are 
provided with soft leather 
moccasins. 

" No human being can 

get within gunshot of a 

moose on a still day ; the 

best time is when windy 

weather succeeds a heavy 

(alt of rain. When the 

ground is soft, the little 

twigs strewed about bend 

instead of breaking, and 

the noise of the wind in 

the trees deadens the 

sound of your footsteps. 

When you have determined that the moose is 

somewhere handy — when you come across perfectly 

fresh indications of his presence — you proceed inch 

by inch; you must not make the smallest noise; 

the least crack of a dead branch or of a stick 

underfoot will startle the animal. If, however, you 

succeed in imitating the noiseless movements and 

footsteps of your Indian, you will probably be 

rewarded by seeing him presently make a ' point' 

like a pointer dog. 
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"The moment you spy or hear the animal, you 
should imitate the call of a moose — First to attract 
his attention, secondly to let the Indian know that 
the game is on foot. This moose-creeping is an 
exceedingly difficult and exciting pastime. It re- 
quires all a man's patience, for, of course, you may 
travel day after day in this way without finding 
any traces. To the novice it is not interesting, for, 
apparently, the Indian 
wanders aimlessly about 
the woods without any 
particular object: when 
you come to understand 
the motive for every 
twist and turn he makes, 
and appreciate the sci- 
ence he is displaying, 
it becomes one of the 
most fascinating pur- 
suits in which the sports- 
man can indulge." 

Next to creeping, 
" calling " is the most 
important factor tn get- 
ting within range of the 
moose. The Indians use 
a kind of speaking trum- 
pet made of birch-bark, 
and make an unearthly 
roar. Their object is 
to imitate the strange, 
weird, and mourning 
wail of the cow moose. 
I well remember the first 
time I heard the peculiar 
cry of the cow. I was 
alone in a wild, dark, and 
gloomy spot in the for- 
est, resting and waiting 
for my companion after a 

day's weary tramp. As ^ . 

the shades of night fell 

lower and lower, the solemn stillness of the place 
grew more and more oppressive. I was young 
in those days, and really expected to see a wild 
animal come up at any moment. What with this 
feeling, and growing more and more nervous, no 
wonder I started to my feet two or three times at 
some innocent noises. So half an hour passed by 
without any real sensation. Suddenly a long- 
drawn-out wail burst upon my ears with awful 



force. Of course, I jumped as if I had been shot, 
I wanted to run, but could not ; so I remained 
still, and after what seemed to me another half 
hour, again rose that strange, weird, wailing cry of 
the cow moose. Then silence, broken by a short, 
deep grunt coming from the right. This time I 
espied a moving object, which I soon made out to 
be a moose. He was a grand specimen of a bull 
and had immense spread- 
ing horns. He stopped, 
threw his head up, and 
again emitted that short, 
deep grunt. In the dim, 
uncertain light he 
seemed almost twice his 
actual size. It was a 
sight worth seeing — the 
moose standing there 
staring and waiting for 
an answer from the cow. 
The best time to go 
"creeping" or stalking 
moose is when they be- 
gin to " yard," as it is 
called. This takes place 
after the rutting season. 
During the summer, 
moose wander more or 
less about, and, being 
bothered by mosquitoes, 
they take to the water. 
Indeed, the roots and 
. stems of water-lilies are 
their favorite food. 
Some time in October 
the animals select a feed- 
ing place for the winter, 
and this place is their 
" yard ; " as long as the 
food holds out, and if 
not disturbed, they re- 
main within a certain 
small strip till the next June, 

Those who hunt moose in the winter first find a 
moose-yard, then take the track of the animal 
and follow him day after day on snowshoes. It 
simply amounts to running him down. There are 
those who call this pursuit " sport." They come 
up within a few yards of the poor moose flounder- 
ing in the snow and shoot him, or else they walk 
up and knock him on the head. 
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To conclude, the moose is 
a noble animal, and some ef- 
fort should be made to protect 
it from the ruthless slaughter 
that lakes place in winter- 
time. At the present rate of 
extermination, the day is not 
far of! when the moose will 
cease to wander in the forests 
of Canada, and when the 
only specimens of them will 
be found in museums of ex- 
tinct animals. 

THE TENDER-HEART 

Bv D, Rollins Brown 



AN anecdote with this caption, copied from 
The London Spectator in a recent issue of 
The New Yprk Tribune, has reminded me 
of an incident in the experience of a medical friend 
in Massachusetts. 

Late in the afternoon of a raw day in November, 
as the doctor alighted from his carriage at the door 
of his stable, after a long drive over frost-bound 
country roads, he was somewhat startled by the 
sudden appearance of a hound which trotted up 
to him without ceremony, and, seizing him by the 
skirt of his long driving coat, endeavored to pull 
him in the direction of a shed adjoining the stable. 
My friend remonstrated rather vigorously, whereat 
the dog immediately released his hold, but instead 
of running away, retreated in good order toward 
the shed, whence he presently reappeared, and 
tugged at the coat as before. 

Having freed the horse from the shafts of his 
buggy, the doctor went into the house for a lantern ; 
as he came out the hound again approaclied, and 
repeated his previous performances. This time, 
greatly to the creature's delight, my friend followed 
him into the shed ; and there, in a remote corner, 
stretched at full length upon his side, and evidently 
in a condition of exhaustion, lay what is known to 
country people in New England as a "coach-dog" 
— a short-haired animal, of medium size, whose coat 
is thickly covered with small black and white spots. 
By the light of the lantern the good doctor looked 
the poor fellow over carefully, and soon found the 
cause of his break-down in torn and bleeding feet 
that made travel impossible. Here was a charity 



to respond. 

A comfortable bed of straw and a good supper 
were quickly provided for the sufferer. His feet 
were then cleansed, anointed with a soothing oint- 
ment, and wrapped in bandages, the hound looking 
on meanwhile with every manifestation of interest 
and pleasure. He was invited by the hospitable 
doctor to spend the night with his canine friend, 
but he declined the invitation. Having seen his 
companion properly cared for, he hurried away as 
if on important business ; but when the doctor 
went to the stable the next morning, he found the 
faithful creature was at the stable door waiting for 
admission. When he was permitted to enter, he 
went straight to the patient, and I wish I could 
report word for word what passed between the two. 
I have no doubt the hound inquired into his friend's 
condition, congratulated him upon having found an 
asylujn in his extremity, and, in reply to expressions 
of gratitude and obligation, protested that he had 
done no more than any self-respecting dog would 
do in the same circumstances. He remained about 
the stable for half an hour, dividing his attentions 
between him that fell by the wayside and the good 
Samaritan, and then withdrew. Trotting briskly 
across the yard, he broke into a run as he reached 
the village street, and so passed out of sight, this 
time finally. The "coach-dog" speedily recovered, 
and spent the rest of his days in the family of his 
benefactor, of which, I am sorry to say, he was not 
a very worthy member. 

This strange, and I am sure chance, companion- 
ship of Prince and Peasant was accounted for in this 
way : It is a well-known fact that the hound, either 
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in obedience to his instincts of hunting, or to in- 
dulge his passion for running, is accustomed to 
make long excursions, quite by himself, across 
country, being gone from home sometimes for days 
and even weeks together. Here is a case in point : 
When I was a very small boy I went with my 
parents to spend the Thanksgiving holidays at my 
grandfather's farmhouse in New Hampshire. One 
night, the family being at supper, we were startled 
by the scratching and whining — and such a discon- 
solate whining it was, too — of a dog at the outer 
door. Some one went to investigate, and came back 
followed by a very gaunt and solemn-looking hound, 
evidently travel-worn, and apparently half-starved.* 
He had come to the right place, there was no doubt 
about that, and at the right time, too, for the pantry 
was full of good things. The biggest turkey of the 
flock lay there in state, flanked by chickens and 
** spare-ribs," and round-bellied pumpkins, and 
crook-necked squashes yellow as gold. And 
then the pies — tiers of them, and such pies ! — all 
fashioned by the deft fingers of my grandmother, 
who was a famous cook and jealous of her fame, 
and all "done to a turn" in the great brick oven. 
Well, you may be sure this poor dog did not lack 
for a bone during the three days that he remained 
with us, nor did the bone lack appreciation. He 
seemed so contented, and made himself so thor- 
oughly at home the while, that I began to con- 
gratulate myself upon the achievement of my 
ambition to own an " honest " dog ; but alas ! on 
the morning of the fourth day, being sufficiently 
recruited to proceed, he escaped from my embrace 
and went his way, leaving me to mourn, which I 
did very lustily, until my grandmother extracted 
consolation for me from that amazing pantry of 
hers. 

My grandfather said it was not an uncommon 
thing for these dogs (hounds) to come to the house 
in that way, and that they always seemed tired 
out, and were very lean and hungry. He thought 
this particular animal belonged to a hunter who 
lived some miles off, and that he was on his way 
home from a periodical expedition in pursuit of 
adventure. 

In the instance related by the doctor, it is sup- 
posed that in the course of his wanderings the 
hound fell in with the " coach-dog," who had either 
been persuaded by the hound to run away from 
his home, or had already set out to see the world 
for himself, and being unused to "roughing it," 



and finding the pace too hot, had become footsore 
and unable to complete the journey. 

Of these two suppositions the first, it seems to 
me, is inconsistent with the subsequent behavior 
of our hero ; because, if he had led the other into 
temptation and difficulty, he would probably have 
left his victim to shift for himself. Therefore I 
believe in the truth of the second supposition. 
We should put the best interpretation upon the 
conduct of dogs and men that circumstances will 
permit ; and I think the conduct of this faithful 
and tender-hearted hound was that of one of 
nature's noblemen. 

DOCTOR SI 

By H. H. Jacobs 

[POR OUR ANIMAL FRIBNDS] 

HE was only an old negro, gray-haired and 
bent with rheumatism. But every one 
knew him and liked to talk with him. He 
lived in a little two-roomed house down by the 
river, near where the railroad bridge crossed it. He 
sat out in front of his house all through the long 
summer days, with the great railway trains rushing 
by overhead. He had thick, woolly hair and a clean 
black face. He had been a slave once, but had 
only kindly stories to tell of his young master, dead 
long ago on the battlefield, and of his beautiful 
mistress, dead, too, of a broken heart, and of their 
children, homeless and scattered. He was always 
consulted by the sportsmen who came to fish in the 
river, and, though he never fished himself, knew 
how to advise them. 

We boys were always about with him ; one day 
we were sitting on the ground in front of his house 
listening to one of his stories, when a man came by 
leading a young and very pretty dog; she was an 
Irish setter, lame, and moaning piteously. The 
man was a dog trainer. " Here, you nigger," he 
said, " take this dog and kill her ; I haven't got 
another lead with me." He threw down a piece of 
silver, gave Uncle Si the rope that he was leading 
the dog with, and then went on. 

He had been teaching the dog to carry game 
and she had failed to obey him ; according to a 
common, but cruel and stupid, custom among 
thoughtless sportsmen he had shot her through 
the ear as a punishment, and in doing so he had 
wounded her leg also. However, the leg was not 
broken ; Uncle Si picked out the shot with the 
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point of his knife, and washed away the blood, 
bandaged the leg, and made a bed for her under his 
kitchen table. She grew to be a fine dog, and we 
were all quite fond of her. 

After that we called him Doctor Si, and from 
time to time he had patients. Up in the city we 
found many poor animals that we brought to him 
to be cured, and he nearly always succeeded ; but 
when that was impossible, Uncle Si sent us to the 
druggist's for chloroform, and the hopeless cases 
were given a quiet, painless death. He was always 
fond of animals; he never struck them or grew 
impatient ; his big black hands were soft and tender 
to the helpless creatures. He taught us many 
things. I feel the influence of his kindly life still, 
and I have seen it upon the lives of the other boys 
who played about his door. I have seen him 
kneeling on the floor of his kitchen, holding a 
starving cat against his ragged vest with one hand, 
and a saucer of warm milk in the other. His hands 
would tremble and his eyes would fill with tears. 
Sometimes, when we brought him animals that we 
had rescued, he would take them from us, mutter- 
ing and shaking his head until the tears fell from 
his eyes, and would say : " I pity them as did it ; 
I pity them as did it." He kept dogs and cats 
with him; but birds and wild animals he would 
never try to tame. " They are like niggers," he 
said, " they want to be free." 

How he lived we never knew ; he sometimes sold 
vegetables, and I learned afterwards that he re- 
ceived a small pension. Many people were inter- 
ested in him, and if he had asked for charity it 
would have been given him freely, but he never 
did. 

One night, when the river was very high, and the 
towns above Harlem were flooded. Doctor Si was 
sitting on the bank watching the drift come down. 



when all at once a little child swept by him, her 
hair streaming out in the water behind her. He 
knew, as we all did, that if she went under the 
bridge she would be dashed against the piers, and 
her life would be crushed out of her ; so, forgetting 
all about his old age and his rheumatism. Uncle Si 
plunged into the rushing, foaming water, and 
struck out for the child ; but the current was too 
strong, and under the bridge they both went. The 
two bodies, of the little white girl and the old 
black man, were taken out below Harlem, and now 
they have gone where there are no more floods, 
nor cruelty, nor pain, nor death. We boys thought 
then, and I think yet, that the old man must have 
a high place there. For " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me." 

e • • 

Reliance upon Habit.— I trust everything, 
under God, to habit upon which in all ages the 
lawgiver as well as the school-master has mainly 
placed his reliance ; habit which makes everything 
easy, and casts all difficulties upon the deviation 
from a wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful; make prudence a 
habit, and profligacy will be as contrary to the 
nature of a child, grown or adult, as the most 
atrocious crimes are to any of us. — Lord Brougham. 

8 

1 LEARNED this at least by my experiment — 
that if one advances confidently in the direction of 
his dreams, and endeavors to live the life which he 
has imagined, he will meet with a success unimag- 
ined in common hours. In proportion as he sim- 
plifies his life, the laws of the universe will appear 
less complex, and solitude will not be solitude, nor 
poverty poverty, nor weakness weakness. — Tho- 
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RAINY DAYS 

WE would nol have our young people suppose for a 
moment that our thoughts are in the least in- 
fluenced by the weather, nor that this is a rainy 
day. On the contrary, the sun is shining in at our 
windows with unusual brilliancy, and the sky is cloudless. 
We are as capable as any one of enjoying fine weather, but 
a rainy day has good points, and we tike a rainy day— that is, 
we like one once in a while. 

Every boy and girl knows that in November il is unreason- 
able lo expect sunshine every day. Rainy days are sure to 
come. Why not make up our minds to enjoy them I 

For our own part, we think that the most delightful of 
occupations is to read. There are books innumerable, with 
which all educated men and women are expected to be fa- 
miliar, but which boys and girls cannot have read, because 
iheir lives have been too short. I doubt if we should ever 
have become so intimate with certain authors, were it not for 
the dear old rainy days of our youth, when we would curl 
up on a sofa with a book and forget everything in the world 
but the inspired page before us. 

Have you read " Tom Brown at Rugby," " Oliver Twist," 
■■ A Tale of Two Cities," ■■ A Christmas Carol." ■■ Ivanhoe." 
"The Lady of the Lake," "The Last of the Barons." and 
Charles and Mary Lamb's " Tales from Shakespeare " ? 

[f you have not. we say frankly that we envy you. There 
is nothing like the first reading of books like these. Years 
afterwards you may better know and love the author, but 
the delight of discovering him cannot come back to you ; the 
rainy days, the blessed rainy days, can and will. 



CONCERNING CATS 



A True Story 
By Cornelia Smith 



[TO 



«) 



I HAVE a curious story to tell about two cats, and I only 
hope all the boys and girls who read it will think it as 
interesting as I do. 

A young gray kitten was once given to me by a 
friend. She was a gentle, loving little pussy, rather quiet in 
disposition, and I named her Mignonette. In due time she 
grew up into a cat. and became the mother of five kittens. 
All of them were pretty, but still 1 decided that 1 would keep 
only one. Now the question arose, Which should it be? 
One was all gray, the image of its mother; another gray, 
with white stockings, and a neat white ruffle around its neck; 
and one was entirely black. At last I determined to keep 
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the black one on account of the extraordinary length and 
beauty of her fur. I hesitated whether to call her " Blackie " 
or "Jet," but finally decided upon " Blackie." 

Long-haired Blackie throve, and got to be almost as big as 
her mamma. They were the best of friends until Blackie 
was about six months old, when I first noticed a coolness 
between them. Each of ihem became very jealous of my 
affection for the other. Matters got worse and worse, until. 
according to ■• Cats' Code of Good Manners," they would not 
speak to each other, nor even exchange a bow or a smile in 
passing. 

Things went on in this way for some months. Then Mign- 
onelte had kittens again, but this time there were only three. 
I hoped that, in spite of the terms she was on with her 
mother, Blackie might notice her brother and sisters. They 
were the first little kittens she had ever seen, for my cats led 
a very retired life on the second story and upper piazza of the 
house, and had very few friends, which made their distaste 
for each other's society still more strange. Well. Blackie 
would not even look at the kittens. Whenever I put her near 
them, she turned her head away and decidedly declined their 

I placed Mignonette and her family in a small recess behind 
a long box. which had boards nailed across the ends, so as to 
fill the space between it and the wall. This made a nice home 
for the kittens. The old cat could jump in and out and run 
about, knowing her kittens were in a safe place, for they, of 
course, could not get over the box. though there was plenty 
of room behind it for them to crawl about in and try the 
strength of their legs. 

One afternoon when they were ten days old, Blackie seemed 
restless and unhappy, ami cried a great deal. At last, much 
to my surprise. 1 saw her jump over the box into the kitties' 
little house. I was sitting at my desk writing, and kept very 
still, waiting to see what would happen next. However. I 
became so much absorbed in the story I was writing that I 
foi^ot all about Blackie and the kittens. More than two 
hours had passed when I got up and looked at them. What 
do you think I saw? 

Blackie's paws were tight around her mother's neck, while 
Mignonette was not only hokling Blackie, but was most affec- 
tionately licking her. I was astonished at seeing these ene- 
mies embracing, and did not know what to make of it. Then 
I noticed a tiny, flufly, black object by Blackie's side, and put 
down my hand to touch it. It was a little new-horn kitten, 
and it belonged to long-haired Blackie ! U was a queer little 
mite, not very pretty, all black except Its head, which was 
light brown. Now, was It not very odd that Blackie should 
have gone lo her long-neglecled mother for congratulations 
and sympathy, and that Mignonette should so readily have 
given them ? 

All jealousies were now forijoilen. From that lime, any- 
thing prettier or more charming than my family of ci;ts can- 
not be ima[;ined. The two mothers and all the kittens used 
to lie in a bunch together, Blackie and her mother with their 
paws round each other In the most Auman-\ooUing way ; and 
Blackie was now devoted to Mignonette's kittens, which she 
had before refused to know. They made very lively com- 
panions for her. and sometimes she rather neglected her own 
offspring in consequence of their attractions. However, the 
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old cat, Mignonette, watched over all, and took as good care 
of her grandchild as she did of her own children. 

Mignonette's and Blackie's little graves lie side by side in 
my garden, but Blackie's kitten and one of Mignonette's, both 
grown into quite fat, solemn old cats, are sitting in the room 
with me while I write. 

ONLY A COW 

By Sigurd 

Translated from the Swedish by Anna C. Wallberg 

[for our animal friends] 

Karl G. A. Hbobnstjerna, bom 1852, is a journalist and short-story writer 
who with his ready wit and humor has won the love of the people he has 
portrayed so excellently in his many stories. Si^rd is a pseudonyme 
well-known in Sweden, and deserves to be known in other countries. 

IT was with "Star" as with crown princes and heirs — she 
was thought of and looked for years before she was 
born. 
In the first year after Stina and Charley were married 
and had settled in the little thatched cottage in the wood at 
the outskirt of the village, they used to talk at least half an 
hour every night about how lovely it would be to have a cow 
of their own. If Charley had been sensible he could have 
had one long ago, but the trouble was that Star was his third 
love, and therefore it took him a long time before he could 
own her. His first love was the whiskey-bottle, and that 
took a whole year's earnings, and all his leisure time. Then 
he happened to work in the same place as Stina, and he fell 
in love with her, became a temperance man, threw the whis- 
key-bottle against the barn wall, and had the banns pub- 
lished. Then came his third love — a burning desire to have a 
cow of his own. 

He loved Stina as much as ever, but he liked to think of 
her as sitting on a beautiful summer eve under the large pine 
tree on the hill with a snow-white milk-pan in front of her, 
and the round, sunburnt cheek resting against the brown, 
shining side of the future Star. At last he could not stand it 
any longer. One morning he got up early and dug up six 
large stones west of the house — that was to be the foundation 
of the barn ; and a year later he had a little barn ready, but 
not a cent yet to buy a cow with. Then it was decided that 
they should buy a calf of the " boss '' and raise it themselves. 

A week later Star saw the light of the world. She ought 
to have cost two dollars and a half when a month old, but 
Charley got her for two dollars and a day's work, because he 
had been confirmed the same year as the '• boss." I think 
Charley was really happy the day he brought his wife to his 
house, but he was equally so when he put Star into the barn, 
and Stina smiled all over when she looked up to the shelf at 
her tin pan and her pair of cracked coffee cups, and she 
dreamt about waffles, and cream for her coffee. 

Two or three years passed, and the calf grew to be a well- 
developed cow. It was often pretty hard to feed her through 
the winter-time ; but if Charles and Stina were obliged some- 
times to eat frozen potatoes dipped in salt-brine, Star never 
lacked her full meal, and no cow was more beloved than she. 
I am pretty sure that the crown prince was delighted to rule 
a bit when his father, the king, went round inaugurating new 



railroads, but that was nothing in comparison with the pride 
that filled the breast of Charley's firstborn when he drove 
Star for the first time to water. 

Star was an ideal cow, slender, with slender horns,* a fine 
head, and a star on her forehead, beautiful legs, mild grayish 
blue eyes, and a light brown every-day dress that fitted her 
admirably. One single ring round the root of each horn 
showed that Star had become a mother for the first time! — 
and Stina had her waffles and her coffee-cream. How seldom 
it is that our wildest dreams and hopes are thus fulfilled ! A 
farmer offered twenty dollars in cash for the animal, but 
Charley replied that one might just as well offer him money 
for his wife or his oldest son — for Star was like a human 
being — why, last summer when his little girl fell into the po- 
tato cellar the cow came and lowed for help. 

One must not think that the family could afford to use all 
the milk — oh, no, not so for the poor ! — most of it was made 
into butter and was sold ; only a drop now and then was saved 
for the baby ; and then the buttermilk and Star's society — 
well, it was a great pleasure to have a cow of their own. 

The years passed by and Star became as one of the family. 
Especially did she remember one day in the fall when the 
oldest girl, who had just been confirmed, was going out to 
service. Father said nothing, only pressed her hand and 
sighed ; but mother cried and put a handful of cookies in the 
bundle, and the girl wiped her face with the corner of her 
headcloth, until her eyes were red ; and when she had said 
good-by to all in the house, she came out to the stile where 
Star stood, and putting her arms round her brown neck she 
said : " Good-by, dear little Star ! " and Star felt more like one 
of the family than ever, and licked the little calloused hand, 
and said Muuuuh — but that I cannot translate. 

Then came hard times. A bitter June night frost cut off 
the tender blades of the grain on the small patches round the 
cottage, and Charley had to borrow money to buy flour for 
bread ; and when fall came it was worse still, for the farmers 
could not afford to hire help. Charley could not earn any 
money to pay off his debt, and then the sheriff came to hold 
an auction. The furniture was old and miserable ; Star was 
the only thing of value, and was put down as worth eight 
dollars. A large seal was put on her left horn, and Charley 
was reminded of the consequences in case he should let the 
cow disappear. 

When the sheriff came out into the yard Stina stood there, 
white as a sheet, and tried to keep back her tears ; but she 
could not prevent a few from falling across her already with- 
ered cheeks. It happened that the old sheriff did not attend 
this time, but a new secretary, who had not yet that hard 
crust round the heart that is so useful in life. There was a 
little moisture on his eyeglasses ; he felt a little warm inside ; 
and he went into the barn and scraped off the seal from Star's 
horn, saying to Charles : " 1 will lend you the money ; you 
may pay me back when you can." Stina cried still more, 
and could say nothing but, " God bless you, sir ; " and that, 
a farmer who stood by said, was mighty poor security. 
Every Sunday after that, when the clergyman prayed for 
** all faithful officers," our Lord was reminded by Stina of the 
young sheriff, and Star stood safely in the barn for a few 
winters more. 

Then came better times again. Timber rose in value, and 
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Charley made money cutting down trees. But one night 
they carried him home on a litter; a pine-tree had been 
caught by the wind and had fallen unexpectedly over the 
saw,. His chest was crushed, and he could not live. The 
human heart is the same everywhere. It does not matter 
that one is used to trouble and sorrow all through life ; such 
a blow strikes the rich and the poor woman alike. When 
Charley was buried east of the. little meeting-house, Stina felt 
that what little Joy she had had in life was now gone. 

And so at last Star had to be sold — there was no help for 
it ; and Stina's steps 
to the fair, and her lit- 
tle daughter's, were 
the heaviest they had 
trodden since they 
wentlto father's funer- 
al. It was terrible to 
see the way the men 
handled Star. They 
pinched and drove and 
even kicked her, just 
as if. she were a com- 
mon cow. But the 
farmer who kicked her 
did not get her, just 
the same, though he 
did oHer a dollar more 
than the farmer, who 
stroked her kindly over 
the neck. It was a 
tribute of the poor to ' 
sentiment, the last the 
poor woman could 
pay to their dear old 
friend. When the 
money was counted, 
and the girl had. put 
the ' last morsel from 
the lunch- basket into 
Star's mouth, and the 
gray-blue eyes looked 
for the.last time with 
a questioning, almost 
rep roachful, expression 
at the two, then it was 
too much for them, 
and they walked down 

the road crying aloud. But the men laughed, and drew the 
corks out of their bottles, saying : " How foolish women are, 
to cry over an old cow I Ha, ha, ha 1 " 



THE WINGED TAILORS 

By J. Carter Beard 

[fob Om AHIHAL rUKNDS] 

ERTAIN brisk little birds that hop, flirt their tails, 
and raise their wings and feathers, showing a black 
stripe on their necks that is not visible when they 
are quiet, may be seenipcking up such insects as 
their way around the villages, among the orchards. 
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in the hedgerows and gardens of India. At every hop they 
call out "Pretty! pretty! "or something very much like it, 
unless approached too nearly, when they become frightened 
and angry, and have a very different cry. 

These birds are tailors. Their thread is made of cobweb 
silk from cocoons, of wool, dried grass, or cotton. Their 
needles are their bills, and their cloth the leaves of some plant 
upon which they build their nests. Taking two leaves at the' 
end of a slender branch, this little tailor sews the' edges neatly 
together, so as to form a sort of sack or purse, into which it 
packs a supply of line 
cotton wool, and 
making a small cup- 
like space, where the 
eggs may lie and the 
nestlings rest in ease 
and comfort. 

The e^s, from 
three to four in num- 



whiie, spotted with 
reddish-brown, and 

green, with the same 
markings. The nests 
vary as well as the 
eggs. Sometimes, ■ 
for instance, only one 
large leaf is used, the 
opposite edges being 
brought together, 
s three 



stitched, not togeth- 
er, but to the outside 
of the nest, which is 
always hung at the 
extreme end of a 
branch to keep it 
safely out of the reach 
of monkeys, snakes, 

that are fond of 
young and lender 
nestlings, and would 
V not object to devour 

the mother. 
Another little tailor, called the fan-tailed warbler, builds a 
more beautiful home for its little ones in a tuft of tall grass. 
Many blades of the grass are nicely drawn together, and 
sewed with a kind of cotton thread of the bird's own manu- 
facture. A framework of cotton is made around several up- 
right stalks about two feet from the ground, the cotton being 
sewed into the grass and woven in from one stalk to another 
until a complete nest is formed. This operation takes from '■ 
one to two days. Several blades belonging 10 the stalks' 
around which the cotton is passed are then bent down and ■ 
interlaced across to form a floor, on which, and inside the 
cotton network, a neat little nest is built of fine strips of grass 
torn from the blades. This is beautifully lined with cotton 
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or other downy sabstance, which appears to be worked over 
and plastered with a paste furnished by the bird until it feels 
and looks like soft felt. This lovely little home is completed 
in about five days, and the first tgg is laid on the sixth day 
from the beginning of the nest. The stems and blades of the 
growing grass, meeting above the nest, completely conceal 
it, and the mother and her nestlings repose in security, as 
only an accident can disclose their hidden home. ^ 

HOW SANCHO INTERVIEWED A 

PORCUPINE 

By Harriet Phillips Eaton 

[for ouk animal frisnds] 

YEARS ago I began housekeeping in the Adirondacks. 
It was before the railroad was built in that region, 
and before it had become a summer resort. When 
it was decided that we were to go to the far-away 
wilderness, a cousin gave me for a guard and companion a 
magnificent English mastiff named Sancho Panza. He was 
a very intelligent fellow, understood ordinary conversation 
perfectly, and although he did not speak English, and his 
vocabulary was limited, he managed to make me understand 
his meaning, and we became very fond of each other. 

Sancho was a city-bred dog, and we entered together on 
our first experience of life in the woods. Our new home was 
on a lovely knoll at the edge of a beaver meadow skirting the 
river, and all about us extended "the forest primeval." The 
nearest house was five miles in one direction, and from fif- 
teen to fifty in any other. So Sancho and I were not much 
disturbed by the *' neighbors dropping in " to see us. We 
went there in the month of April, arriving on Saturday, and 
our first experience, on the following Monday, was a forest 
fire which very nearly ended all our earthly experiences. My 
husband and I, with wet towels about our mouths, " fought 
fire " for three long hours before we were out of danger, and 
when we had time to think Sancho was nowhere to be found. 
I was disconsolate, fearing he had wandered into the timber 
and been killed ; but early Thursday morning he emerged 
from under the house, a badly demoralized dog. When I 
expostulated with him for deserting me, he convinced me 
that he had done it solely from his desire to be out of the way. 
In such a hurrying time no hindrances were desirable. After 
that little episode was over, and the rest of our household 
goods had arrived, and we had become settled down in our 
surroundings, things moved on smoothly for a couple of 
weeks. 

In the meantime the wild animals, which had been badly 
frightened by the fire, were beginning to come out from their 
hiding-places, and Sancho met a great many strangers of 
whom he did not wholly approve. One night we heard a 
deep growl from Sancho on the porch, and my husband and 
brother, thinking it might be a bear, went out to investigate. 
Sancho rushed out to make a closer acquaintance with this 
midnight prowler, but he found he had " caught a Tartar," 
and quickly dropping him, came to my bedside, and, with his 
paws upon the bed, appealed to me for help in his trouble. 
I got a lamp, and the poor fellow was a pitiful sight ; his 
face, mouth, tongue, throat, chest, and fore legs were full of 



porcupine quills. That beast must have utteriy denuded him- 
self in his efforts to give Sancho a warm reception. The por- 
cupine's quills are finely barbed and have the faculty of 
rapidly working their way through the tissues of the body, so 
that pulling them out is rather a painful operation. 

The three of us were over two hours pulling out those 
quills. At first Sancho did not approve of the pain and hurt 
of removing them, but I explained to him that it was neces- 
sary, and he must be a brave dog and hold his mouth wide 
open. The dear fellow planted his feet firmly, braced him- 
self with his jaws extended, and so held himself while we 
steadily worked to relieve him. While pulling them from 
his tongue he trembled with the pain, and great tears dropped 
from his eyes; but he never closed his jaws, nor gave a 
growl, but, like a plucky patient in a dentist's chair, endured 
to the end. After we had removed all that we could, I put 
my arms about his neck, and comforted htm with loving 
words of praise for his fortitude, which he appreciated quite 
as much as any human being could. Many of the quills had 
been broken and penetrated beneath the skin, and in the 
course of the following weeks they worked their way through 
the tissues and came to the surface. One Sunday morning, 
while I was very busy, Sancho came to me and seemed to 
want something ; I told him to go and tell George, who was 
talking with some guests from the city. Sancho went, and 
putting up his paw to call his attention, laid his head upon 
George's knee. George patted him, but continued his talking, 
and looking across the room, I noticed a lump on the under 
side of Sancho's jaw. On examination, we found the point 
of a quill just sticking through the skin, and great was 
Sancho's delight when we removed it with the tweezers. 
After that, whenever he came to call our attention, we knew 
what he meant, and after a while we had pulled out several 
dozen. For a time I was very anxious, fearing they might 
penetrate some vital organ and cause his death. 

An old hunter has told me that he once came across an 
emaciated panther evidently suffering greatly. After a kindly 
bullet had given it '* surcease of sorrow,** the hunter dis- 
covered the points of porcupine quills all over its body. Curi- 
osity moved him to dissect the animal, when he discovered 
that its internal anatomy was principally composed of por- 
cupine quills ! Very evidently the panther had attempted a 
diet of porcupine, and the porcupine had been able to play 
"dread Jove," and slay his opponent with his *' darts." It 
had been a duel to the death, but the panther must have suf- 
fered extreme and prolonged agony. 

Fortunately, no serious consequences followed for Sancho ; 
and after that experience be never attempted to form an 
intimate acquaintance with porcupines, though he often saw 
them, and expressed his opinion hi a lew emphatic barics, 
which were not at all commendatory. 

e • • 

All who have meditated upon the art of governing man* 
kind have been convinced that the fate of empires depends on 
the education of youth. 

e • • 

Miss Alcott in one of her charming books alludes to the 
dog as ** Love on four legs "— « very happy idea. 
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Daar Lefttr-Box : 

One day last summer, at Kgeon Cove, Mass., a friend of 
yours, when taking a walk, met a little boy carrying a bow 
and arrows. 

He was a jolly little boy ; active, sturdy, whistling to him- 
self, and looking as if bent upon all kinds of mischief. At 
least, that is what your tHend thought She was used to 
boys, and, I regret to say, had found that most of them are 
bent upon misclueC It was with such ideas of the genus that 
she stopped the litde stranger. 

" Wh^ do you intend to do with your bow and arrows 7 " 
sbe asked severely. " Are you going to shoot birds 7 " 

" No, ma-am," was the emphatic answer. " I wouldn't 
shoot a bird for anything. It's too cruel." 

" Well, I'm delighted with you," said the astonished lady. 
" How does it happen that you are so considerate of ani- 
mals f" 

"Oh, 1 uke OuK Animal Friends and read it every 
month. Didn'lyouever iiearof it? U'%iully. You ought 
to have it," 

The young champion of animals looked pityingly after 
your friend as she hurried oC 

It is needless to add that she went directly home to send 
you this letter, which she is pleased to find will be in time for 
the afternoon mail 

Yours truly, 

D. S. T, 

Dear Letttr-Box : 

My cousin Jim is very fond of animals. If he did not live 
in the country I am sure I don't know how he could keep 
such a number of pets ; but my uncle has a big farm, and 
Jim's private mena^rie is allowed the room it needs. 

The family say that fourteen pets are thirteen too many, 
while Jim tliinks it great fun to have one animal for each 
year of his age. 



One of the pets, a monkey, had the brightest baby monkey 
I ever saw. I am visiting at the farm now. The evening 
that I arrived Jim took me to see the mother and child. 1 
told htm that I wanted to write to OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS on 
purpose to describe his pets, and he was delighted with the 
idea. Instead of describing them all, however, such a sad 
accident has happened to the baby monkey that I will devote 
my letter to it alone. 

Yesterday afternoon the baby was apparently in perfect 
healtli. It was jumping around the cage as lively as possible, 
when suddenly It fell from its perch, and a few minutes later 
it died. The mother was nearly frantic at its death strug- 
gles. She picked up the little creature in her arms and 
hugged it to her breast. After it was dead she refused to 
let Jim touch it She fought with him for an hour, at times 
sitting in a corner, straining the body to her breast and 
moaning. When she was thoroughly tired out, Jim suc- 
ceeded in taking the dead monkey away. All the rest of the 
day the mother paced to and fro, crying for her child. We 
think that the little monkey must have eaten something poi- 
sonous. We are all much saddened by the event, and we 
are doing everything we can to comfort the poor little 
mother. To-day she is witling to come to us, so we hope 
that tender care will make her more resigned to her 

Very truly yours, 

Lbtitia Crahzs. 
Long Island. 

To tkt Editor of Utter-Box •• ' 

I have been a subscriber to Oint Animal Friends for 
three years. I write to tell you about my pony. He is a 
bright chestnut, with a long mane and tail. He is about 
fourteen and a half hands high, and he is five years old. I 
drive him all over the city of Brooklyn, and he is afraid of 
nothing, although he is a spirited thoroughbred. His name 
is Oddity. He had that name when we got him, and be 
knew it so well that we did not change it. I drive him with- 
out a check. I have driven him thirty-five miles a day. I 
give him sugar ; and he knows me so well that he will follow 
me all around. He can also turn a jump-rope. 
Very truly yours, 

William B. B., Jr. 
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THE CARE OF POULTRY IN WINTER 

AT this season of the year, the nearer one can provide 
his poultry with the food to which they have been 
accustomed during the summer and the early fall, 
the more certain will he be to have healthy fowls 
throughout the winter. On cold mornings a warm mess of 
ground oats and corn, with a proportion of middlings and 
bran, is the best food for layers. It should be varied, every few 
days, to meal and potatoes, or to turnips, carrots, cut rowen, 
and other vegetables. The fowls relish food prepared in that 
way, while they receive nourishment much quicker and with 
less effort than if they had eaten hard grain or uncooked 
feed. 

To induce the fowls to scratch, the mid-day lunch should 
be scattered among chaff, leaves, or loose earth. The vege- 
tables, however, may be placed within easy reach. Meat 
scraps and crushed fresh hones are both more nutritious and 
more palatable when mixed with the morning meal than 
when fed alone. For supper, whole grain is best. It may 
be wheat and corn, or wheat, corn, and barley. Good oats 
mal<e an excellent feed for summer and winter. 

Every spring and autumn the poultry houses should be 
thoroughly cleaned with a good limewash. to which should be 
added a. little carbolic acid. A sponge dipped in kerosene 
should be kept under the roosts, and the roosts should be 
sprinkled over with air-slacked lime and coal ashes. A good 
dust-bo* should be provided for the birds. Regularly every 
month, when they are quiet upon their roosts in the evening, 
sprinkle their feathers with a fine, dry sulphur. 

October and November are the months in which distemper 
comes to the chickens hatched in May and June. The symp- 
toms of roup are an excessive redness of comb and face, and, 
in serious cases, a puffy condition under the eyes together 
with frolhincss of the eyes. At the first signs of the disease, 
put bromide of potash in (he drinking water at the rate of one 
grain to each fowl. Do this for three successive days ; then 
omit it for three successive days, and repeat it again if neces- 
sary. In aggravated cases where froth appears in the eyes 
and where the face is puffed, inject a little kerosene oil into 
the nostrils and gargle the throat with kerosene. One applica- 
tion generally corrects the evil, when the weather is clear and 
dry. The duration of the disease in its usual form is about 
fourteen to seventy-two hours. 

The chilly atmosphere of a poultry house may be quickly 
reduced by burning a common lamp in a room twelve by 
twelve feet. There should, of course, be good ventilation to 
the poultry houses, but the birds should never be allowed to 
remain in a draught nor in cold or damp air. 



If farmers would consider what effect the chilly days and 
cold nights of autumn have upon the cow in' lessening her 
flow of milk, they would stable her earlier than they do. 
Cows dry up very quickly in the fall of the year. Every cow 
that is giving milk should be put into the stable on cool 
nights and should be given extra feed. Proper food and care 
will keep her in the condition to give milk nearly all winter. 
The greater number of cows kept in stalls come out filthy in 
the spring. Even straw bedding and the scrupulous daily 
removal of the manure are not sufficient' to mend matters. 
The true remedy is a box stall. There a caw has room in 
which to move freely, and such freedom is conducive to her 
cleanliness. Wberethecowsarestrangeoryieious, twocannot 
be kept together, while, in large dairies, want of room may be 
urged as an objection lo keeping two cows together. Two 
cows, however, maybe kept in a stall eight and ahalf by twelve 
feet, which is but little more space than would be allotted to 
them were they kept tied in separate stalls. An area of 
twelve by seven feet is enough for one cow. It is essential 
that the stall be wide enough for the cow to lie crosswise or 
parallel with the manger, as that is the sMret of her keeping 
clean. The daily .removal of the manure.'il should be re- 
membered, is absolutely necessary ; otherwise, the health of 
the cows will suffer, and the lives of human beings will be 
endangered. No milk is fit for use if the cows be kejit an 
entire winter surrounded by manure. We thoroughly dis- 
approve of removing the manure only in the spring. 



"To winter bees In a 'clamp,' " says The Cultivator and 
Country GentUman, " dig a trench a foot and a half wide 
and the same in depth. Fill the trench with straw. Cross- 
wise of the trench lay some pieces of wood, and upon these 
some 'stringers' for the hives to rest upon. Set Che hives 
in a row upon the 'stringers' over the trench. Surround 
and cover the hives with a fool of straw. Next build a pen 
of poles, rails, or fence posts outside the straw that surrounds 
the hives. This pen is to support the earth that is to be put 
on for protection, and the posts or poles should be laid over 
the top for the same reason. Before putting on the earth, 
put on another coating of straw a foot thick outside of the 
pen. The earth may be put on to the depth of a foot or 

" The bees should be dug out in the spring as soon as it is 
warm enough for them to fly, and should be placed upon their 
summer stands. All of the earth should be removed before 
the straw is disturbed ', because as soon as the bees are dis- 
turbed they will begin to fly out, and it is desirable to get them 
upon their proper stands as soon as possible after the covering 
is removed. 

"Where there is a warm, dry cellar that can be used, it is 
preferable, but when this cannot be secured, the ' clamp ' is 
an excellent substitute." 



Frosted grass is not a good thing for colts, nor is there 
much virtue in it for other stock. If the cattle remain on 
pasture after the hard frosts come, see that they have some- 
thing besides grass to eat. 
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American Tvpes of Animal Life. By St. George Mivart, 
F.R.S. Author of " Essays and Criticisms," etc. With 
illustrations. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 
Professor Mivart is one of the most distinguished and one 
of the most delightful of all writers on physical science, and 
particularly on the various forms of animal life. He is an 
evolutionist, of course, and the theory of evolution everywhere 
pervndes hisdiscussionof particular topics ; but he differs from 
many other evolutionists in maintaining the doctrine of "the 
independent origin of similar structures," and he holds thai 
many types of animal life existing on the American conti- 
nent have originated in America and have not been derived 
from similar types existing in the Old World. In the case of 
monkeys, for example, he does not admit — though, of course, 
he does not categorically deny — that " the apes af the New 
World and those of the Old ever had any ape ancestors com- 
mon to both ;" and he thinks that ■■further discoveries in 
the Eocene deposits of North America will reveal to us the 
past existence of transitional forms between the monkeys of 
America and of Asia and Africa." It goes without saying 
that this beautiful work, with its more than a hundred ad- 
mirably executed illustrations, has a peculiar value for the 
American reader, since it is chiefly occupied with distinc- 
tively American forms of life, and compares them with similar 
types in other continents; but, independently of its local 
interests, it is an invaluable exposition of the phenomena 
which attend the variation of species. With the aid of the ape 
and the opossum, Professor Mivart takes a preliminary survey 
of the two great groups (placenlals and nonplaccntals) which 
make up the class of beasts. With the aid of the turkey, he 
portrays the general characteristics of the class of birds, with 
a side glance at that of reptiUs. He then proceeds to an- 
other group of animals allied to lishes, and discusses it chiefly 
in connection with the bull-frog, after which he returns to 
reptiles, and so on. What Professor Mivart says is always 
scientifically correct, of course. But his style in this work is 
pleasingly popular. His method of discussion is beautifully 
clear. This, for example, is the way in which he opens his 
account of the rattlesnake (and on the page opposite to the 
beginning of the chapter is a really beautiful picture of that 
really beautiful, though much dreaded animal). Professor 
Mivart says; "The rattlesnake is interesting for a variety 
of reasons— (1) on its own account, (a) as one of a small 
group of poisonous serpents which includes also forms which 
are not rattlesnakes. (3) on account of the relation in which 
it stands to ail other snakes, and {4) as being a snake at all ; 
tor every snake is a very remarkable animal, and probably 
many of my readers do not know what a snake really is." 
With this opening, Professor Mivart proceeds to enable his 
readers to " see snakes " as they may possibly never have 
seen them before. It must not be supposed, hbwever, that 



Professor Mivart's discussions of natural history have only 
the merit of clearness and simplicity, invaluable though these 
qualifications are. His work is, in the best sense, entertain- 
ing ; and although it is by no means a book of anecdotes, it 
contains many anecdotes and incidents of the most interest- 
ing character. Thus, in illustrating the strong affection and 
sympathy for each other in times of danger which are exhib- 
ited by walruses. Professor Mivart observes that " when one 
individual has been wounded, the whole herd act together in 
common defence ; " and then introduces the following anec- 
dote ; 

" Mr. Lamont, in his 'Seasons with the Sea Horses,' says : 
■ I never witnessed anything more interesting and more affect- 
ing than the wonderful maternal affection of the walrus. I 
perceived lh.1t she held a very young calf under her right 
arm, as she saw that Christian wanted to harpoon it; but 
whenever he poised the weapon to throw, the old cow seemed 
to watch the direction of it, and interposed her own body. 
and she seemed to receive with pleasure several harpoons 
which were intended for the young one.' " 

There are few books which we can so confidently recom- 
mend to all classes of readers, old and young, scientific and 
nonscientific, as this volume of Professor Mivart on " Ameri- 
can Types of Animal Life." 

Workers Without Wage. By Edith Carrington. Lon- 
don : Griffith, Farran & Co. 

From quite a variety of sources the author of this charm- 
ing little work has compiled and gracefully put together a 
wonderful amount of information concerning the labors of 
animals. In separate chapters she deals with fishes, frogs, 
birds, earth-worms, wire-worms, snails, beetles, spiders, and 
other insects, telling just what one ought to know about their 
various occupations, and telling it in a very pleasing way. 
At the end of each chapter there is a piece of well-written 
poetry, relating to the subject in hand, and after that come a 
few judicious questions by which the youthful reader may lest 
his knowledge of the subject he has been studying. Some of 
the verses are really very good ; one, for instance, in which a 
black beetle is represented, and with justice, as one of the 
most knightly and chivalrous ol parents and husbands ! 

For all young people this is a capital introduction to an 
interesting field of natural history. 

The Century Magazine for October has an article by 
Thomas A. Janvier, upon " The Cats of Henriette Ronner.*" 
Cats aside, the life of Mme. Ronner is charmingly told ; but 
by adding thereto the lives of her cats, and then illusiraiine 
the article by exquisite reproductions of her most celebraleo 
cat pictures, Mr. Janvier has given us more than the every- 
day biographical sketch. He has given us much information 
in a delightful manner. 

We have just been "In Vigcr Again" with Duncan 
Campbell Scott, who has told us the prettiest of stories about 
a bobolink. We wish we might repeat it word for word. 
We would like to tell how Uncle Garnaud has mended the 
shoes of the people of Vigcr for years— indeed, ever since he 
came from St. Valerie— and how Blanche, the little blind 
giri, made friends with Uncle Garnaud and his bobolink. 
We would like to repeat all of Blanche's innocent questions 
to the old man and all of his answers ; but we would particu- 
lariy like to tell of their last day with the bobolink, when— 
that, however, would be telling the whole story. It is alto- 
gether too good a story to be told at second hand, so that in 
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justice to our readers we refer them to the October number 
of Scribner's Magazine ^ page 462. 

Since truth is stranger than fiction, what shall we say of 
true fish stories ? The October Cosmopolitan has true fish 
stones by Charles Bradford Hudson, which are given under 
the general title, "Curious Bread Winners of the Deep/* 
Imagine a fish out of water, yet perfectly at ease I The 
"jumping fish," a native of India, of^the East Indian Islands, 
and of Australia, possesses the faculty of carrying consider- 
able water in a small, bony receptacle connected with its 
gills. As a fish dies when out of water simply because its 
gills becomes dry, the jumping fish can live on land as long 
as there is sufficient water in its small receptacle to keep its 
gills moist. The illustrations of the article are by the author 
himself. One of them shows us " Climbing Perch," another 
" Paddle Fish," another "Sword Fish Feeding," and another 
" The Sucking Fish." 

No magazine could be more beautiful as a work of art, nor 
more useful as an educator in art, than The Quarterly Illus- 
trator. The first year of its existence is completed with its 
current number for October, November, and December, in 
which one hundred and fifty-seven artists are represented by 
two hundred and seventy-three illustrations. Forty of these 
illustrations — counting, of course, the small with tne large — 
are of animals. *' His Lordship," drawn by S. S. Dustin, 
shows a bull in a field ; " Frienas," from a painting by J. H. 
Dolph, are a puppy and a kitten at play ; " The Equestri- 
enne " J. H. Henken could certainly have neither drawn nor 
named without the horse in the picture ; while " A Mis- 
chievous Calf," from Outing, drawn by A. W. Van Deusen ; 
" The Prairie Hen," from the Cosmopolitan, drawn by Stod- 
dard Goodhue; a string of clever little drawings called 
" Testing his Grip," from Life, by A. S. Daggry ; and " Rab- 
bits and Hares, * from Our Animal Friends, by W. A. 
McCuUough, show that the magazines at large are taking 
more and more interest in the study of animals. 



" The Glow- Worm (God's Hand in the Book of Nature)," 
by B. G. Johns, appears in the October number of The Quiver. 
" The strange thing," says the author, " is that so dainty and 
pure a light should come from a poor, dingy-looking little 
creature, that we can hardly make out to be a grub or a sort 
of beetle. . . . Wise men tell us it is phosphorescent. 
. . . The light of the phosphorus, however, is of a cold, 
ghastly hue, and seldom, if ever, varies in intensity ; whereas 
the little glow-worm has the power to increase or diminish 
her light at her own will, or, indeed, to extinguish it 
altogether." 

A SYNOPSIS of an address by William H. Brewer, upon 
•* The Mutual Relation of Science and Stock Breeding, is 
published in Science for September 29th. The author speaks 
of the production of crops and the production of animals as 
the two great branches of agriculture. "There could be," 
he says, "no comprehensive science of agriculture until there 
was a science of^ chemistry. . . . As an art, breeding 
attained a high standard long ago." Crossing, however, was 
the general method practised m all countries of European 
civilization, and it led to wide variations and great uncertainty 
of product. "The modern method of improvement within 
the breed, keeping the blood pure, has been the outcome of 
scientific study applied to the economic production of ani- 
mals." In Science for October 6th, " The Eccentricities of a 
Pair of Robins" are told as only Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller 
can tell them, t^eed we use adjectives to say how that is ? 

The Selborne Society's magazine. Nature Notes, has an 
article by C. T. Vachell in its September issue, entitled "The 
Legislative Protection of Wild Birds* Eggs." "There are 
two evident methods," says the author, " by either of which, 
if pushed to an extreme, any species of bird may be extermin- 
ated : one is the destruction of the birds themselves, and the 
other is the effectual prevention of the perpetuation of the 



species by the taking of the eggs." In Australia the plan of 
reserving certain localities for certain times each year, as 
places of refuge for the birds, has met with success. These 
protective areas are called " Sanctuaries." Strong efforts are 
now being made by "The British Association to obtain 
legislative protection of wild birds* eggs. " The Acts of 
1880-81," we are told, "fail to accomplish completely the 
intention of their promoters, for the reason that their pro- 
visions extend only to the birds themselves, leaving the ^^^ 
absolutely unprotected." In the same number of the maga- 
zine, Edith Carrington writes of "Canaries and Cages." 
She shows plainly that few caged birds are cared for prop- 
erly, and she makes Us feel that as soon as it will be learned 
how to care for them, there will be — no caged birds. 

Any one who takes Life seriously will say with the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis and with us that, "Wit is a most effective dis- 
ciplinarian ; for the people who are not ashamed of wrong 
are often afraid of rioicule." Lifers wit works well, and Life 
is a friend to animals. Nowhere has the underfed horse been 
brought more persistently before the public than in Life*s 
pages, unless it be in the city streets. As for the " ingenious 
device invented by a horse for adding to the comfort and 
beauty of man while exercising," we refer our readers to the 
illustration on the inside cover of Ufe*s Monthly Calendars, 

Who writes fairy tales nowadays ? Alas I few new ones 
are written at all, while the old ones are, fortunately, too 
good to die, which is a sure sign that they are really fairy 
tales. The good people of actual life are said to be too good 
to live. Some one has written a fairy tale for The Church 
Standard of October 14th. Its title is " How we saw the 
Fairies ; " its style is simply perfect, and yet it is unsigned. 
We are disappointed. We should so like to ask Maudes 
sister her name ; not from idle curiosity, but with a view to 
learning more about the proper wav to nurse injured dragon- 
fiies, to save moths from the candle, and to rescue helpless 
birds that are caught in nets. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

A POPULAR and useful publication. — New York Sun. 
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Should be a monthly visitor to every family, 
bright and interesting stories for young and old. — Verdon 
(Neb.) Gazette. 

We wish it could find a place in every house. It would 
not only be of interest and profit to the old folks, but of in- 
valuable education to our boys and girls. — The Transcript, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

It contains reports of the Society*s work, interesting stories 
about animals, and a reliable veterinary department. — The 
Evening Journal, Wilmington, Del. 

The purpose of the magazine is to interest children in ani- 
mals so that the latter may receive that humane treatment 
which is their due. This eaucation is not g^ivenin a tiresome 
way. On the contrary the magazine is as entertaining as it 
is instructive. — Philadelphia Inquirer, 

The volume is valuable as a record of the work of the 
admirable society which, under the presidency of John P. 
Haines, has effectively followed up and extended the line of 
humanitarian effort marked out by its lamented founder, and 
which is only limited in its good work by the resources placed 
at its command by the generosity of the public. This gener- 
osity should be greatly increased. Our Animal Friends, 
by Its essays, sketches, and short stories, contributed often by 
well-known pens, will, wherever it is read, touch the springs 
of this generosity, by awakening a lively and intimate sym- 
pathy with all forms of the brute creation. — Home fournal. 
New York. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREHIUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to loo.ooo copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four 'dollar " Waterman 
Ideal*' Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications. — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26^inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jy lbs,; Gear^ 44, 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 

NOW, BOYS AND GIRLS, 

it only requires a little work to get seventy-five people to subscribe. Ask your 
Sunday-school comrades, your father and mother, your friends, and their fathers and 
mothers, and in almost no time you will have the seventy-five subscriptions and be 
in possession of the Bicycle. 

To those who keep OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS from year to year as an 
addition to their library, we make the following offer : Send us five new subscrip- 
tions and we will present you with Volume XIX. of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt lettering. 





Premium Department, "Our Animal Friends," 

ZO EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HL'MOkous Snake.— In Marianne Nonb's 
Kecollections of a Happy Life " is a short 
description of a lame snake which deserves re- 
membrance as a being fond of a joke. 

.1 the prcltjr 
plaU of halt she kok 
round her head, and once threatened to £□ down 
decorated to a dinner party o( ralher slilf 
people. 

was as fond of glittering things as its mis. 
herself, and when she took oR her many 
rings and placed them on different parts of the 
table, it would go about collecting ihem. and 
stringing them on its lithe body. Then it would 
tie itself in a knot, so that the rings could not be 
taken off until it was pleased to untie it^elt 
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DIVISION AND ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 

THE moment that human society, even in its 
most rudimentary forms, begins to exist, 
there begins to be a division of labor. The 
wife and the husband divide between them the 
work of providing means for their common sus- 
tenance and defence, and of rearing their offspring. 
The division is often unequal ; to the weaker party 
it is often oppressive ; and yet without some divis- 
ion, the maintenance of family life, in its rudest 
lorm, would be impossible. 

The larger unity of the modern state or nation 
could not have been realized without numberless 
divisions of labor; and yet without a distribution 
of these divisions into closely connected groups, 
their number could create nothing but confusion. 
Efficiency of service can be secured in no other 
way. A civilized government must have its leg- 
islature, its executive, and its judiciary; a govern- 
ment in which these departments are combined 
is a despotism. An army must have its compa- 
nies, regiments, brigades, divisions, corps ; and 
these must be distributed into infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and engineer service, or the army would 
be simply an armed mob. The business of a 
great city must be transacted through many sepa- 
rate departments, no one of which could b^ abol- 
ished without introducing confusion into all the 
rest. In every extensive private business there 
must be a distribution of functions as well as a 
division of labor, or confusion, failure, and bank- 
ruptcy would surely ensue as the punishment of a 
neglect of an indispensable condition of success. 

One other fact of social life may be noted with 
advantage to the purpose we have in view, namely, 
that the eflficiency of service in modern society 
depends lai^ely upon these two conditions, that 
the departments or sub-departments shall confine 
their labor strictly to the functions with which 
they are severally chained, and that every laborer 
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shall so devote himself to his own special duty as 
to become an expert in it. The essence of both 
of these conditions is pithily expressed in the 
homely proverb that "a Jack of all trades is a 
master of none/* 



DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS IN HUMANE WORK 

Among the educational and moral agencies of 
modern society, humane work has now happily 
come to be a recognized department of the social 
service ; but there are many right-minded and 
warm-hearted persons who do not even yet realize 
that this department has actually and inevitably 
been distributed into many subordinate depart- 
ments, the efficiency of every one of which would 
be impaired if they were to attempt to act unitedly 
in a single organization. The care of orphans, for 
example, is so different from the protection of chil- 
dren from various forms of vice and cruelty, that 
these branches of the single department of care 
for the young cannot be united without detriment 
to both. The care of the sick in hospitals and that 
of the insane in asylums are only two branches of 
a single department of benevolent endeavor ; and 
yet, by common consent, founded on long experi- 
ence, they must be conducted separately. In the 
care of the aged and destitute poor there are many 
departments, no one of which could be directly 
combined with that of the United Charities organ- 
ization, though all of them may occasionally be 
assisted by it. In these branches of humane en- 
deavor, and in many more that might be men- 
tioned, experience has proved that the division of 
labor and the distribution of the common work of 
humanity into separate departments are conditions 
of success in every part of the great field. Besides, 
there are many persons who will contribute money 
or service, or both, to some particular work of 
humanity, but whose sympathies are not awak- 
ened, and whose benefactions are not attracted, by 
some other equally meritorious work, and whose 
support would be withheld from a society includ- 
ing objects for which they care little, or perhaps 
nothing. To put it briefly, a large experience in 
humane work of all kinds has proved that its 
efficiency is promoted and that the means for its 
support are indefinitely increased by a distinct 
separation of its various departments. Yet every 
one of these separate departments, which would 
simply embarrass and obstruct each other under a 



common administration, has constant reason to 
feel the value of the indirect support and assist- 
ance which it receives from the rest. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE CONSOLIDATION OF HUMANE 
WORK FOR ANIMALS AND CHILDREN 

Thus far our general observations will be dis- 
puted, we believe, by no one who is acquainted 
with the progress of humane work in this or any 
other country ; but there are not a few earnest 
and enthusiastic but inexperienced persons who 
imagine that the protection of animals and the 
protection of children might well be united under 
the direction of one humane society. It is some- 
times said, for example, that The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and The 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children might be advantageously consolidated, 
and it has been repeatedly urged that the law of 
the State of New York which requires that sim- 
ilar societies shall be incorporated under separate 
charters ought to be changed. We do not in the 
least deny that the suggestion has a certain ap- 
pearance of plausibility ; but we submit that the 
color of plausibility passes away in view of the 
larger and more general considerations which we 
have stated in the foregoing paragraphs, and 
disappears before the light of experience. 

The protection of animals and the protection of 
children are alike departments of humane endeav- 
or; but they are essentially different departments, 
and they appeal to different classes of people in 
such different degrees that many persons who take 
a deep and helpful interest in one of them can 
with difficulty be induced to care for the other. 
In one town of this State in which it was proposed 
to establish a humane society covering both ob- 
jects, the chief mover in the enterprise confessed 
that he was exclusively interested in one of them, 
and that he desired to include the other only 
because it might attract persons who specially cared 
for it. He was persuaded to take the more straight- 
forward course of devoting his influence to the 
promotion of the one cause that he really cared 
for, but if he had done otherwise, he would surely 
have been disappointed at the result. He would 
have found the contributions obtained by a single 
society for both purposes to be no larger than he 
actually obtained for the one in which he was 
interested ; contributors who had given their money 
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for the other cause would have been sure to com- 
plain that it was neglected ; dissension would have 
followed, and the final result would probably have 
been the abandonment of all work in both depart- 
ments. 

TESTATORS AND LEGISLATORS 

Again, what is true of contributors is true of 
testators. A man bequeathes money, as he gives 

• 

money, to institutions and societies which specially 
commend themselves to his judgment and sym- 
pathy, but there is something in human nature 
which makes him desire that the institution or 
society shall be exclusively devoted to the cause 
he wishes to promote. There are many persons 
who will make a bequest to be devoted to the 
support of one cause, who would be willing to leave 
nothing to another cause, even of a similar kind, 
and who would decline to leave anything to a 
society which would use part of it for a purpose 
to which they are personally indifferent. In these 
times, when legacies are often left to humane ob- 
jects, this is an important consideration, and it is 
believed by persons of judgment and experience 
that the amalgamation or consolidation of societies 
for the protection of animals with societies for the 
protection of children would, in time, be found to 
have operated to the serious detriment of both. 

Again, a large part, and perhaps the most im- 
portant part, of all humane work at the present 
time is educational, and one important part of the 
educational work is done in securing humane legis- 
lation. Every act of legislation which promotes 
the cause of humanity in any department is sure, 
in the long run, to be of service to every other ; but 
legislators, like other people, have their peculiar 
preferences, and will often grant to one humane 
cause facilities which, for the time at least, they 
would refuse to another of equal merit. It has 
been learned by much experience in securing hu- 
mane legislation that nothing is more important 
than that the plea presented in its favor should be 
specifically confined to the necessities of a single 
object, unembarrassed by a direct connection with 
any other. 

MR. BERGH'S policy PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE N. Y. S. P. C. C. 

In presenting these views we are simply main- 
taining the views which our lamented founder, Mr. 



Bergh, maintained to the time of his death. The 
first prosecution of an offender for cruelty to chil- 
dren in this country was conducted by The Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, in the Mary Ellen case in 1874. A little 
later the Society appeared as prosecutor in the 
case of " Little Prince Leo,'* who had been cruelly 
overtrained for the profession of an acrobat. But 
Mr. Bergh felt that, while cruelty to children ought 
to be systematically prevented, it was impossible 
for the Society of which he was the founder and 
president to do justice to that work without damage 
to the special work for which it had been estab- 
lished. He was confirmed in his belief by the sig- 
nificant fact that these two departments of humane 
endeavor never had been successfully combined, 
nor indeed combined at all, under the administra- 
tion of one society. Therefore Mr. Bergh at once 
called upon others to join him in the establishment 
of a separate society to be known as The New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. It was incorporated in 1875, under the 
Presidency of Mr. John D. Wright, Mr. Bergh 
accepting the position of Vice-President, and the 
Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry that of Counsel of the 
new Society. 

Thus the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the first society established 
in the whole world for that humane purpose, is the 
child of The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. It has done an amount of 
good that this Society could not have done, and 
which it must have crippled the Society in its proper 
work to attempt to do. An experience of twenty 
years has justified the judgment of Mr. Bergh 
and his associates, that to unite these two depart- 
ments of humane endeavor under one administra- 
tion would be injurious to both. If it is supposed 
that an attempt which would have been unwise 
and inexpedient in New York might be wise and 
expedient elsewhere, we have never heard of any 
good reason why it should be so ; but there are 
many good reasons, some of which we have en- 
deavored to give in the present article, for believing 
that it cannot be either wise or expedient any- 
where, and that the present law of the State of New 
York, which provides for the incorporation of soci- 
eties for the promotion of one or other of these 
two objects, but not of both, is really a law to 
secure efficient protection both for animals and for 
children. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AT SEA 

THE cruelties which are inflicted on animals 
in transit from Europe to the United 
States, and from the United States to 
Europe, are so enormous that it is difficult to speak 
of them without employing language which our 
readers might naturally imagine to be exagger- 
ated. We shall endeavor to discuss the subject 
with a reserve which may do it great injustice, but 
which, for that very reason, may serve our cause 
more efficiently than a full statement of the whole 
truth would do. The cruelty which is committed 
is the result rather of carelessness than of wilful 
inhumanity, though in many cases it must be ad- 
mitted that ship-owners are willing to increase the 
profits of their traffic at the cost of untold torture 
to unoffending creatures. Vessels engaged in the 
transportation of live-stock require special con- 
struction; but it very rarely happens that the 
enclosures in which the animals are confined are 
constructed with sufficient solidity, and hence, in 
case of stormy weather, the imprisoned animals 
are overwhelmed with the debris of structures 
which are wholly unfit for their purpose. On the 
other hand, overcrowding is practised in order to 
save space. The animals can neither turn nor lie 
down with comfort. If they fall, they are trampled 
by their companions in suffering, and can be raised 
again only with a difficulty which in stormy 
weather becomes an impossibility. The men who 
are employed in the care of these animals are 
mostly of the lowest class. It would be unjust to 
suppose that all of them are criminals, but some 
of them are known to be fugitives from justice. 
As a rule, they receive no compensation. Adver- 
tisements may be found almost any day in New 
York journals, stating that ** men are wanted to 
tend cattle for free passage to Europe on fast 
steamers." It goes without saying that men who 
work for a mere passage will give as little labor as 
possible ; and the poor beasts which are dependent 
upon them for food, water, and assistance in case 
of accidents which are continually occurring, are 
sufferers from their neglect. The worst of it is 
that many of these men are fearfully brutalized by 
alcohol, and wantonly inflict unspeakable suffering 
on their victims. The club, the pitchfork, the 
hatchet even, is freely used. If horns are in the 
way, they are knocked off. Horses arrive with 



their hoofs torn off, with their flesh slashed, with 
their heads bruised, with their eyes blinded, and 
sometimes with their backs broken. A writer in 
The Animal Worlds who was present at the disem- 
barkation of a cargo of cattle in Liverpool, de- 
scribes the scene as pitiable in the extreme, and 
closes with the words, *' I turned away from the 
spectacle appalled, and could endure no more." 

To say nothing of the cruelty which is thus 
practised, the destruction of property is enormous. 
It is moderately estimated* that more than ten 
millions of dollars' worth of property are thus 
destroyed ever}*^ year ; and that is not the worst. 
It is a constant provocation to American purchas- 
ers of animals to find them, when delivered at an 
American port, to have been so cruelly misused as 
to be worthless ; but cattle exported to Europe 
for food purposes are usually in a much worse 
plight When they reach a European port, they 
have been so abused and otherwise injured by 
overcrowding, neglect, exposure, trampling, sea- 
sickness, and brutality, that they are nearly always 
suffering from fever. When such wretched creat- 
ures are slaughtered for food, it is very clear that 
their flesh must be unwholesome ; and so, as often 
happens in this disorderly world, the consequences 
of inhumanity are visited, not upon the guilty, but 
upon the innocent. 

VSTHAT HAS THE SOCIETY DONE? 

We shall be asked what The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has done 
to prevent cruelties, the nature of which we have 
indicated, but the extent of which is almost un- 
imaginable. We have to reply that the Society 
has done all that can be done in the present state 
of the law. Several years ago one of our agents 
took passage on a cattle ship. In his report he 
said that the weather was fine, and that the cattle 
were treated as well as possible ; but he added 
that his experience had clearly been exceptional, 
since he learned upon inquiry that the loss of life 
among cattle shipped to Europe was appalling, 
and that in some instances entire deck-loads of 
animals were swept into the sea. The latter part 
of our agent's report was strenuously denied by 
shippers engaged in the transatlantic cattle trade; 
but it was fully confirmed by a correspondent of 
the Liverpool Daily Post^ who had made a sinriilar 
journey. This writer said ; 
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" I have just returned from New York (to Liver- 
pool) in a well-ordered steamship. We had on 
deck one hundred and thirty-two head of cattle, 
reared and fed on the other side of the water, but 
shipped alive, to be slaughtered in England within 
a week of their arrival, so as to be supposed to 
merit the name, and therefore the higher price, of 
* prime English beef.' During the first week of 
the passage we encountered strong westerly and 
northwesterly gales. Gradually the heavy seas 
washed away board after board of the cattle-sheds. 
The poor bulls were rolled about the deck at the 
mercy of the wind and waves. Thud after thud 
told us how the fine, strong bulls, of a ton weight, 
were struggling in vain for a footing. No fodder 
or water could be given to them for a day or two. 
Their horns were broken off at the root, and you 
could see them hanging from the head, with the 
blood pouring off. Their knees were raw, their 
legs broken, and their sides gored as they tumbled 
against the iron winches and bulwarks of the ship. 
Whole days and nights you could hear them roll- 
ing backward and forward across the deck with 
every lurch of the vessel. Then came, not the 
loud roar of the bull, but the quiet moan of the 
poor dying beasts, unless, as in many instances, 
the water mercifully washed them overboard and 
so shortened their sufferings. Out of one hundred 
and thirty-two we landed only sixty-seven, or one 
more than half. The sight, during those gales, of 
this slaughter by inches was most heart-rending, 
and never may it be my lot to witness it again." 

If we are now asked what the Society has been 
able to do to prevent these evils, we must reluct- 
antly admit that we have thus far been able to do 
very little. Our officers can and do inspect the 
outgoing cattle ships, and if any cruelty is com- 
mitted in connection with the embarkation of the 
animals, the responsible party can be punished. 
But there the power of the Society ceases. Ships 
in the cattle trade sail under foreign flags. They 
are not subject to our laws. To all intents and 
purposes they are " foreign soil," on which the 
American government has no jurisdiction; and, 
strange though it may appear, the case would be 
little different if the cattle ships were American 
vessels, for among the laws of the Federal govern- 
ment there is none for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals upon the high seas. Thus, from the 
moment that a ship weighs anchor in any one of 
our ports, no power in this country is of any avail 
to protect dumb creatures on her deck or in her 
hold from the infliction of cruelty, either wantonly 
or through neglect. 

There is no disposition in any quarter to dis- 
regard this subject ; but the Executive and the 



Legislature are equally powerless; and the consuls 
of foreign governments declare that they too are 
powerless to intervene effectively. Ship-owners 
have not been altogether insensible to the claims 
of humanity. In several cases, perhaps in many, 
there has been a sincere endeavor to reduce the 
suffering of animals in transitu to a minimum ; nor 
must we forget that the unfortunate Naronic was 
built expressly for the cattle trade, and was fur- 
nished with all proper contrivances and appliances 
to secure the comfort of the animals. Most unfor- 
tunately, the Naronic was lost on her first voyage, 
and the humane purpose of her owners was frus- 
trated. If she had not been lost, the effect of her 
good example would doubtless have been mani- 
fested in a general adoption of similar contrivances 
and appliances on other ships engaged in the same 
trade. 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 

The Naronic experiment, we have no doubt, will 
be repeated, and we trust with better fortune, but 
in the present state of international law we can 
hope for no immediate remedy of the existing evils 
otherwise than through some international agree- 
ment under which cruelty can be legally prevented 
or summarily punished. Years ago we endeav- 
ored to secure the attention of the government to 
the Atlantic cattle tjade, with a view to the ap- 
pointment of an international commission by which 
the facts might be investigated and a remedy pro- 
vided. At last, we rejoice to say, such a commission 
is likely to be appointed through the efforts of the 
Hon. Amos J. Cummings, M. C, of New York. 
Mr. Cummings has introduced into the national 
House of Representatives a bill providing for the 
appointment of an international maritime confer- 
ence for the better protection of animals in transit. 
Under this bill, if it shall be passed, the President 
will be authorized to appoint seven commissioners 
— one from the Treasury Department, one from 
the Department of Agriculture, one from the steam 
marine, one from the sailing marine, one citizen 
familiar with the cruelties to animals practised at 
sea, one familiar with the importation of blooded 
horses, and one engaged in transporting cattle. 
The commission is to be authorized to make rules 
for the proper construction of vessels for carrying 
animals, for the punishment of men and officers 
who practise cruelties, and to make the navigation 
companies liable for damages. The Secretary of 
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State is to be authorized to make arrangements for been administered. Before daylight on Sunday 

which a sum of $;o,ooo is to be appropriated. morning the officers had obtained the facts as 

There can be no doubt that the national admin- stated above. A veterinary surgeon was sum- 

istration takes a sincere interest in this subject, moned, who made a careful post-mortem examina- 

since Secretary Gresham has written a letter to the tion, and declared that the horses had been poi- 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce soned with arsenic. The circumstantial evidence 

concerning the bilL He commends the measure thus far obtained warranted the taking of Peel 

heartily, and promises the hearty co-operation of into custody, and he was forthwith arrested by 

the State Department. He further adds the en- Detective McCarthy, of the Seventh Precinct police, 

couraging information that several foreign govern- Judge Voorhees, before whom Peel was arraigned, 

ments have heretofore had correspondence with thought the evidence insufficient to warrant him 

this country with a view to accomplish the object in holding the prisoner for trial, yet strong enough 

proposed in Mr. Cummings" bill. It is to be to remand him for further examination in order 

hoped, therefore, that a blot upon the commercial to give the officers time to work up the case, 

civilization of the world, which is shocking to every One of the principal links required to complete 

instinct of humanity, will soon be removed by the the chain of circumstances was a witness who had 

joint action of the United States, Great Britain, seen Peel in the stables on the night when the 

France, and other commercial countries. horses were poisoned. This important witness 

was found by Detective Evans in the person of a 

— youth named Louis Lavine, who stated that he 

had gone to the stable with a driver named Dusch- 

- .^ ken, and that while there he had seen Peel go to 

a hydrant and get a pail of water, which he gave 

to Cooper's horses, then return and wash out the 

pail. Duschken corroborated this statement in 

Up to August 14. 1893, Max Cooper. Ike Fine- every particular. By way of precaution, the lock 

burgh, and Samuel Peel were co-partners in the ex- on the door leading to the stalls, to which Peel had 

press and trucking business. Cooper and Fine- a key, had been changed. He had a key to the 

burgh were the financial part of the concern, while outer door also. When he was arrested he told 

Peel contributed simply his tabor and experience. Detective Evans that he had returned the key of 

As trade wasdull, Cooperand Fineburgh thought it the street door to the owner, M. McDonald, but 

best to dispense with Peel's services, and Peel was the latter denied this. On the night when the 

so informed. Peel, however, did not take kindly horses were killed the street-door lock was found 

to these summary proceedings on the part of his in good order, but the inner lock had been broken 

colleagues. He demurred in language more forci- open. With that additional evidence. Peel was 

ble than polite, concluding finally with the signifi- again brought before Judge Voorhees at the Essex 

cant threat, " Look out; you will have no horses Market Police Court, and was held for trial under 

by Sunday." The live-stock consisted of two $i,ocX)bail. The contents of the stomach of the 

horses, a white and a bay. Exasperated at what gray horse were analyzed by Dr. Ernst F. Lederlie. 

he considered a wrong. Peel boldly announced his chemist to the Board of Health, who found suf- 

determination to "get square," and went even so ficient arsenic therein to kill several animals. The 

far as to say to one Becky Fineburgh. that he offender and witnesses are Polish Jews, and those 

would poison the horses. About midnight on who know the characteristics of that race of people 

Saturday, August 19th, Superintendent Hankinson will readily understand how difficult it was to get 

was informed that two horses had died at No. 27 the desired evidence. For some time past horses 

Monroe Street, with every symptom of having have been poisoned on the east side of the city, 

been poisoned. Accompanied by Detective Evans, and although suspected persons have been ar- 

the superintendent went to the stables and found rested by the Society's officers, it has been impos- 

the gray horse dead, while the bay, though still sible to procure evidence to convict them. Presi- 

alive, was slowly dying. The swollen bodies of dent Haines consulted with the District Attorney, 

the animals indicated that arsenical poison had and it was decided to have the defendant indicted 
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by the Grand Jury. This was done, and on Octo- 
ber i8th Peel was put on trial in Part I., Court of 
General Sessions, before Judge Martine and a jury. 
Assistant District Attorney Weeks appeared for 
the prosecution. Photographs of the stable and 
its surroundings, taken with the Society*s camera, 
were shown to the jury, and, together with the 
chemist's exhibits and the strong circumstantial 
testimony of the witnesses, made a strong case 
against the defendant. Five days were consumed 
in the trial, which at last resulted in a verdict of 
guilty with a strong recommendation to mercy. 
In view of the recommendation of the jury, Judge 
Martine sentenced Peel to the Penitentiary for one 
year. 
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" My horse has fallen between the railing and 
the fountain at Madison Square and Twenty-third 
Street," said Thomas Coram, driver for Canda & 
Smith, to Superintendent Hankinson, as the latter 
was on his way to the Court of Special Sessions, 
where all but one of the officers of the Society 
were required to be present as complainants or 
witnesses against offenders charged with cruelty 
to animals. Through struggling to get up, the 
horse had got wedged so tightly between the rail- 
ing and the stone structure that it was impossible 
to get a rope around its body in order to raise it. 
A sledge-hammer was sent for to knock down the 
railing, when George Samuels, the Society's mes- 
senger and former ambulance driver, suggested a 
plan which for ingenuity and simplicity is worthy 
of mention. A piece of joist was put under the 
neck and another under the hindquarters of the 
animal ; at a given signal both levers were raised 
at the same time, and by degrees the body was 
pried up far enough to allow a rope to be passed 
around it, when the horse was got out of its un- 
comfortable position, though with several bad cuts 
on its side. The Society's ambulance was on hand 
to take the animal to the Veterinary Hospital. 
The railing around the fountain is dangerous, and 
its removal will be insisted upon by the Society. 
While the rescue of the above-mentioned horse 
was going on, three other calls for the ambulance 
were received at headquarters, one for a horse at 
Sixty-seventh Street and Second Avenue, one at 
Seventeenth Street and Sixth Avenue, and the 
other at Twenty-ninth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, all of which were promptly attended to. 



" Come and shoot a mad dog." said an excited 
man to Benjamin A. Britt, the Society's resident 
agent at Mamaroneck. Mr. Britt found the sup- 
posed rabid dog to be a little creature just recov- 
ering from a fit. It had fallen into the creek. 
The water was fortunately shallow, so that the 
poor animal had found foothold on a mud bank. 
Instead of shooting the dog, Britt got a boat and 
brought it ashore. The crowd that had gathered 
in expectation of seeing the animal shot, dispersed 
when Britt, with the harmless dog in his arms, got 
to land. A warm-hearted little girl took pity upon 
the forlorn dog, and asked that it be given to her. 
She wrapped her prot6g6 in her shawl and started 
home. The supposed dangerous animal is now 
the loved playfellow of its little mistress and the 
pet of a household. 
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Every walk is a sort of crusade, preached by 
some Peter the Hermit in us, to go forth and 
reconquer this Holy Land from the hands of the 
infidels. — Thoreau. 
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Let us revere ihem— 

These wildwood legends, 

Born of the camp-fire. 

Let them be handed down to our children — 

Richest of helr-looms. 

No land may claim them ; 

They are ours only, 

Like our grand rivers. 

Like our vast prairies, 

Like our dead heroes.— A ldrich. 

THOSE to whom this continent belonged 
before our coming, had many more " ani- 
mal friends " than we can boast. The 
close relations of the Indiatis with the wild crea- 
tures of their native forests has given rise to 
numerous stories and many legends of a very 
poetical sort. The bear was always a prime favor- 
ite, a hero of the heroes, who proved his friendli- 
ness in'innumerable instances, and the chiefs of a 
great clan were proud to call themselves his name- 
sakes. 

A lady who lived several years among the Tus- 
caroras and was made an honorary member of their 
tribe, has told me some of these tales, which are 
still related by groups of braves around their 
camp-fires with as much faith and enjoyment as 
their forefathers doubtless had in the same stories 
hundreds of years ago, before that fiercest of all 
enemies, the white man, had come to claim the 
land, and to sweep them and their animal friends 
from the face of the earth. 

Does not this little myth of the origin of one 
of the constellations almost make us wish we knew 
less astronomy ? 

A party of hunters were once in pursuit of a 
bear, when they were all attacked by a monster 
stone giant, and all but three of them were 
destroyed. The three, together with the bear, 
were carried by invisible spirits up into the sky, 
where the bear can still be seen pursued by the 
first hunter with his bow. and by the second with 
his kettle, while the third, farther behind, is gath- 



ering sticks. Only in the fall do the arrows pierce 
the bear, and then his dripping blood tinges the 
autumn foliage. Then for a time he is invisible, 
but afterward reappears. 

Here is a legend which reminds one of those 
immortal babies, Romulus and Remus. 

Some warriors once encamped a long distance 
from home, and discovered, as they were prepar- 
ing to return, that a young boy of their company 
was missing. After searching vainly for him for 
several days, they concluded that he had been 
killed, and sadly departed without him. They 
were no sooner gone, however, than the lost child, 
in an almost famishing condition, was discovered 
by a very kind-hearted bear, who reasoned thus : 

" If I attempt to relieve the child in my present 
form, he will surely be frightened to death, I will, 
therefore, transform myself into a woman, and 
take the boy home with me to become a playmate 
for my little cubs," 

The boy was accordingly rescued from starvation 
and lived very comfortably with the bear family. 
But, at last, the warriors came back on that same 
trail. Then the good bear said to him : 

" Now, my cubs can always take care of them- 
selves, and you must rejoin your friends ; but 
always feel kindly toward the bear tribe," upon 
which she resumed her proper shape and disap- 
peared in the woods. The boy, even when grown, 
was never known to kill a bear. 

Here is another tale, told to my friend by a 
grand-daughter of Boant. In its quaint simplicity 
it bears a moral lesson of great force. 

A certain man had a step-son whom he hated. 
He devised all means to get rid of him. At last an 
idea struck him. He went out hunting very often, 
and one day he saw a porcupine's hole. The very 
thing, he thought. When he came home, he called 
his step-son. 

" See here," said he, " I have found a porcupine's 
nest, I want you to creep into the hole and catch 
some of the young ones. Come, crawl in." 

The boy obeyed, and as soon as his heels were 
in, the step-father closed up the hole and made him 
a prisoner. When the little fellow found himself 
betrayed, he cried and cried until he cried himself 
to sleep, and, upon awakening, he found himself in 
a large wigwam with an old squaw-witch. She 
brought him something to eat, but it was so bitter 
that he refused it. Then she called all the animals 
around to a council — wolves, bears, foxes, and 
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deer — to ask them what a boy must have to live 
on. The fox said : 

" I live on geese and fowls. I'll take him." But 
the council decided he could not eat raw meat. 
Then the deer and each animal told what he lived 
upon, but none could offer proper food for the lad. 
Last of all the bear spoke : 

"I live," he Said,"on niife anH ^nm anri 

berries. He may cor 
young ones," So th 
was given to the bear 1 
squaW'Witch, and Hvet 
the cubs for two years 
day the old bear said 

" A hunter is comin 
means to cut down our 
True enough, the nex 
a dog ran barking u 
tree was cut down, ar 
kind old woolly moth< 
her two cubs were 1 
The hunter thought tl 
cub, so he looked int 
The boy made a nois 
The hunter caught hi 
at his appearance that 
wigwam, tamed him, 
to live like a man. 
After some years he 
forgot he had ever 
lived like a bear. He 
married a daughter 
of the hunter, but 
his mother-in-law al- 
ways complained be- 
cause he never 
brought home bear 
meat. So at last he 
went hunting and 
killed a bear; but on 
home he fell on a shat 
was instantly killed. 

The story of how the bear lost his tail is curi- 
ously like that found among the amusing pranks of 
" Renard the Fox" in mediaeval fables. The bear 
became envious of the fox because he boasted of a 
fine fish dinner. 

" Well," replied the fox, " down at the river you 
will find an air-hole in the ice ; just put your tail 
down into it, as I did, and you can draw out the 
fish as fast as you like," The bear followed the 



directions carefully, but the weather being cold, 
instead of securing the fish, his tail was frozen off. 
That is a funny little legend, too, of how the 
saucy little chipmunk defied the big bear in a great 
discussion, and the huge animal struck impatiently 
at his tiny opponent. The chipmunk whisked out 
of the way so quickly that 
'■■ f>"" hf-ar's paw just grazed 

i and made a black 
That is why the 
nk has a black stripe 
back still. But we 
I that he gained the 
the discussion, 
Indians relate that 
loor sickly old man, 
applied in vain for 
food and shelter 
in many wig- 
wams, came at 
last to one of the 
Bear camps,where 
he was taken and 
tended with great 
kindness. In re- 
turn, he taught the 
Bears the secret of 
curing disease, and 
he blessed them 
with so much 
knowledge that 
ook precedence of 
er clans, so that the 
' became a synonym 
irage, wisdom, and 
When we remember 
aggy namesake sup- 
th food and raiment, 
)unted him a friend. 
:et in the soft rugs 
ur shivering bodies 
on our winter rides in the warm fur robes 
which nature gave to him. So we, as well as the 
two-footed, red-skinned " Bears." must count those 
dumb contributors to our comfort and happiness 
among our animal friends. 



Strength alone knows conflicts. Weakness is 
below even defeat, and is born vanquished. — 
Madame Swelckine. 
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A RACE FOR A GOLD MINE 

By Annie Ashmore 

[for our animal friends] 

PERHAPS the dreariest spot along the whole 
coast of Halifax County, Nova Scotia, is a 
certain barren waste not far from the scat- 
tered settlement of Musquodoboit, about twenty 
miles from the city of Halifax. Piles of rough 
grey boulders greet the eye on every side, here 
rising into hillocks matted together by the vegeta- 
tion of unnumbered seasons, there strewn over the 
sterile ground, as if Titanic urchins had been play- 
ing marbles. An occasional ridge of moss-covered 
rock crops out of the ground like the half-exhumed 
backbone of one of the said Titans, while a thicket 
of stunted firs bounds the scene on one hand ; 
for the rest, barrens, boulders and ridges stretch 
as far as the eye can reach till the cold blue gleam 
of old Atlantic lines the horizon. 

It was a lowering November morning. The 
broideries of sweet-fern and spice-berry, with which 
Summer strove to disguise the grim ugliness of the 
place, were all frozen into drifts of rubbish ; a 
marrow-freezing dampness was in the air, and afar 
the ocean lay black and sullen. An air of inde- 
scribable desolation hung over the scene. And 
yet the solitary human being who inhabited the 
waste seemed to find the influence of his surround- 
ings anything but depressing. He was a young 
man not long out of his teens, weather-browne^ to 
the hue of mahogany, tall and strong, yet lithe, 
like one of his native pines. He wore a rough 
suit of homespun, and carried a prospector's tool — 
hammer and pick in one. 

At the moment we have in mind he had been 
down on his knees at the base of one of the rock 
ridges we have mentioned, and having scraped a 
space clear of the velvet moss which draped the 
whole face of the rock, he had been chipping away 
at a seam of quartz which crossed it there. Sud- 
denly he paused in his work, peered closely at a 
dull yellow nodule embedded in the quartz, caught 
his breath, cautiously chipped off a little more, and 
looked again. The next instant he had leaped to 
his feet, and snatching off his hat swung it round 
his head with a ** Hurrah ! '* which might have been 
heard a mile away. 

** IVe struck it rich — I've found a gold lead ! ** he 
shouted, dancing in front of his treasure with all 



the vigor and enthusiasm of pure joy ; " it's not a 
nugget only, it's a vein, and it runs through the 
whole rock. Hurrah ! hurrah ! " He cooled down 
a little, and stood gazing at the fractured quartz at 
his feet, something of awe replacing his first wild 
exultation. ''To think that IVe found gold after 
all, — that I, rough Jack Harden the ne'er-do-weel, 
stand here this moment a rich man, with more in 
my power than I've learning to realize ! Ay, I can 
get an education now, and fit myself to be some- 
thing better than old Silas Weeks' chore boy. 
growled at from morn till night, however hard I 
work. He thought I was a fool for saying there 
might be gold here since there was the same rock 
formation as at Tangier along the coast yonder, 
where they're making their fortunes,— fellows no 
older or wiser than myself. A fool, am I ? Ha, 
ha ! What would you give to be me this minute, 
old Grim? Poor mother, she'll be glad, though 
my luck may send me from her." His handsome 
face softened, as it always did when he thought of 
the gentle being who, thinking to win a kind pro- 
tector for her boy, had married Silas Weeks and 
found him a tyrant whose iron rule grew more 
oppressive year by year. 

Musing thus, Jack Harden chanced to lift his 
eyes to the thicket of firs over against him, and 
caught a faint motion among the dark branches, 
which ceased upon the instant. Startled though 
he was, he controlled himself enough to maintain 
an air of unconsciousness. ** So Indian Dick's spy- 
ing on me again," thought he, in mingled anger 
and alarm ; " I hoped I'd cured him of that trick 
the last time I caught him at it. It seems he don't 
mind a thrashing more or less, but this time it's a 
bad business for me ; he must have suspected all 
along what I was after, and now IVe found my 
gold mine under his very nose. He mightn't have 
caught on, even so, if I hadn't given myself away 
with my fool antics ; now he knows just where my 
find is, and he's bound to get it from me if he can. 
How will he go to work, I wonder? Slip a knife 
into me? He's fit enough, by all accounts, if he 
wasn't such a coward. Ha ! I know what he'll do, 
— make tracks for town ahead of me, and file a 
mining claim on this land, — that's been done often 
enough, and he's sharp enough to think of it. But 
we'll see about that, Indian Dick. If there's to be 
a race between us for my gold mine, I guess it 
won't be the mongrel half-breed that'll win it 
against the honest white man." 
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Still appearing unconscious of the spy, Jack 
Harden replaced the fragments of stone and 
clapped on the moss so as to leave as little trace 
of his work as might be ; and, picking up his tool, 
walked off at a leisurely pace ; but as soon as the 
intervening boulders screened him, he stopped to 
reconnoitre. 

Sure enough the tattered skulker, — a half-breed 
of French Canadian and Indian blood commingled, 
leaped from his covert and tore down the moss 
and loose stones with the savage eagerness of a 
wolf clawing out a half-buried carcass; and when 
he saw the precious ore dully shining in its rough 
matrix, he flung himself on his knees before it and 
gloated over it in a transport. At length he rose, 
shook his fist in the direction taken by Jack, and, 
selecting several specimens of the quartz fragments 
which he hid among his rags, he too left the spot at 
a long, loping trot, taking the direction of his cabin 
and avoiding Jack with commendable prudence. 

Jack lost no time on his side, but sped homeward 
and burst breathless into his mother's kitchen, to 
be welcomed by her loving smile and confronted 
by his stepfather's malevolent stare as he sat by 
the stove smoking in his usual state of ill-tempered 
idleness. To catch his mother round the waist and 
pourliis wonderful news into her ear in a whisper 
which eflfectually shut old Silas out in the cold, 
was Jack's first audacious act ; the next, heedless of 
the indignant tyrant's demand to know "what he 
was up to next?" was to rush up to his attic bed- 
room, there to clothe himself for his long journey, 
while his mother hurried about putting up a gener- 
ous package of bread and meat for him, and in ten 
minutes from the moment of his appearance Jack 
was leading his one possession, — old Prince, — out of 
his warm stable, ready saddled and bridled, and pro- 
vided with his own peculiar refreshments in the 
shape of a goodly bag of oats hung across his crup- 
per. As Jack bounded into his saddle, his step- 
father appeared at the door with a contemptuous 
smile on his dark saturnine face, which his short 
black pipe rendered grotesquely one-sided. He 
pointed a swarthy finger toward the lowering skies 
where the storm clouds were swelling and darken- 
ing momently. 

"Ye're bound fer the town, ye say, — twenty 
miles o' a wild-goose chase after some crazy notion 
— in the face o' that ? " he jeered. ** Well, I say 
ye're a proper fool to go, Jack Harden, an* ye'd be 
no loss if ye never got back ; but I grudge the 



beast, — he's worth cash ! " This ominous send-off 
was nullified by the eloquent love-smile of his 
mother from behind the tyrant's back ; and Jack 
set forth with a warmth at his heart in spite of the 
bitter old churl who had done so much to spoil his 
young life. 

A couple of miles brisk riding brought him to 
Indian Dick's shanty, at the crazy door of which 
Jack knocked till after an uncivil lapse of time it 
was opened by the lady of the house, a full squaw 
whose broad face and sleepy black eyes were all 
alive with malice. A keen glance at her and around 
the smoky interior behind her was enough for 
Jack ; he saw that Indian Dick was gone, and with 
him his riflie and snow-shoes ; he backed from the 
unsavory portal, saying curtly, "That's all right, 
ma'am ; I see your husband's not at home," and 
rode away, leaving the squaw to her chagrin and 
perhaps trepidation as well, for her worthy lord 
and master had ordered her to detain Jack with 
some specious excuse, or to send him on a false 
trail, should he give her the opportunity. 

As Jack turned into the highway he felt some- 
thing cold flutter down on his nose. He looked 
up ; a white blur hung mid air, from which large 
fleecy snowflakes were slowly falling: the storm 
prophesied by his stepfather had began. 

" That's why Indian Dick took his snow-shoes," 
thought Jack with a qualm of apprehension. "It'll 
be a blue lookout for us, Princie, if you have 
to wade through deep snow at a foot's pace, while 
he's making his five miles an hour easily on his 
snow-shoes. However, our cause is good, and we 
ought to win ; so, heart up, old boy, put your best 
foot foremost while you may." His favorite 
pricked up his ears and dashed forward gayly in 
response to his beloved master's voice and caress; 
for horse and man had been companions from their 
youth up. The blooded colt had been given to 
Jack by his own father shortly before his death, 
and they understood each other thoroughly. 

The storm began very softly ; the great feathery 
flakes fluttering down faster and faster till the 
ground was white, and heaping higher every instant, 
while the air thickened into a bewildering white 
whirl. Soon the very face of the country was 
transformed ; Jack could not tell the road from 
barren ; and still his gallant Prince pushed on, find- 
ing by instinct the path he had trodden so often. 
Jack had often to dismount to relieve his hoofs of 
the snow which balled them, to the risk of his fall- 
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ing and perhaps breaking a leg ; but on the whole 
they made good progress through the light new- 
fallen snow till ten miles stretched behind them, 
with as many before them to be covered. Then 
the wind rose, and the snow began to drift furious- 
ly. Jack's anxiety deepened into dismay. Thus 
far he had seen nothing of his enemy, but he 
guessed that he had been taking advantage of every 
short cut known to him as a hunter, and must be 
well ahead; and should the snow drift, Jack and 
his horse were more likely to get quagged in a 
bank than to complete their journey, while the 
snow-wreaths would offer little difficulty to Indian 
Dick on his snow-shoes. 

Another half-hour of hard laboring, which grew 
steadily harder, brought them to the top of a long 
slope which descended into a ravine, which had 
been gnawed out of the rocky land by some by- 
gone torrent, and where the high-road squeezed its 
tortuous way between crags which at one point 
almost met overhead. 

Jack drew rein, and sheltering his smarting eyes 
with his mitted hands, gazed anxiously into the 
hollow below him, where a perfect whirlwind of 
drifting snow was raging. 

** Break Hearts' Hollow's true to its name as 
usual," thought Jack. " It's bound to be the 
worst bit of the whole road. All the snow in the 
valley seems to be careering round in that hole. 
If the Gap isn't choked up before I get down, it's a 
wonder. Hello ! What's that ? " He peered into 
the blinding drift with redoubled eagerness, for he 
had caught a fleeting glimpse of a moving figure 
not far from the spot he had called " the Gap," 
the point where the cliffs almost met overhead, 
leaving a narrow pass just wide enough to allow 
one team at a time to go through. Along with his 
glimpse of the wayfarer he had discerned that the 
Gap was still open, though heavily overhung with 
snow, which threatened to pour down and fill up 
the road any moment. " It's the half-breed ! " 
cried Jack, exultantly; "who would have thought 
we could overhaul him?" A word to his horse, 
and the faithful brute plunged down the steep 
with redoubled spirit, scattering the light snow 
like foam where it lay level, and breasting the 
wreaths with such impetus that sheer weight and 
velocity carried him through them. As the rider 
neared the pedestrian, Jack comprehended why he 
had been able to overtake him. Indian Dick was 
hobbling cautiously along, looking for some bare 



and sheltered spot where he could take off and 
mend one of his snow-shoes, which was evidently 
broken. 

Ignorant that Jack knew that he had spied upon 
him and stolen his secret, the half-breed had never 
dreamed of immediate pursuit, and did not once 
look back all the time Jack was coming down the 
hill ; in fact, he had enough to attend to in keep- 
ing his equilibrium on the yielding surface with 
his broken shoe, while the furious play of the 
snow-laden wind in that confining place well-nigh 
choked and blinded him. He pressed on con- 
fidently, however, and vanished round the pro- 
truding column of rock which formed one side of 
the Gap. ** Aha ! I'll find him in the little cave on 
the other side," said Jack Harden, gleefully ; *' I'll 
give him time to take off his show-shoe, and then 
he'll be at my mercy. A fellow's in no plight for 
a fight with one snow-shoe off and t'other on. 
Bright idea — I'll confiscate the broken shoe — he 
can hardly continue the race on one foot." 

He was within a dozen paces of the Gap when 
Prince stopped so suddenly that his rider almost 
went over his head, and backed, snorting with 
terror. The avalanche of snow which had lodged 
between the cliffs above, had just then poured 
down and completely choked up the Gap ; it con- 
fronted poor Jack like a door slammed in his face. 
If he had only got through a minute ago ! surely 
luck had played him a scurvy trick. 

" And, meanwhile, IWs all right, sitting safe and 
sound in that cave with his road clear before him," 
thought the youth in bitter disappointment. 
** Couldn't we break through, I wonder ? No, no, 
poor old Prince, I won't risk your life even for a 
gold mine. Nor can we try a detour among the 
rocks, you'd break your legs. There's nothing to 
be done that I can see but to turn back and get 
home before the road's blocked completely. But 
it's hard, bitter hard." He sat a moment longer, 
his head hanging, his heart heavy as lead. The 
snow had closed up his road to deliverance and 
independence ; he must return to his cramped and 
sordid life, and his dear mother must continue to 
bear her lot as best she might. Jack gnawed his 
lip for very pain. 

Just then he heard a muffled cry for help which 
seemed to come from the heart of the snow pack. 
It came again, a panic-stricken yell, ominously 
dulled. 

** It's the half-breed ; he's been pinned down by 
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the fall," murmured the young man, aghast. " He's 

a dead man sure, unless '* He stopped, dinch- 

ing his fist in angry reluctance to risk his own life 
and the life of his faithful horse for such a scoun- 
drel, but he thrust the unworthy impulse from him. 
" Whatever he is, weVe got to save him if we 
can," said he, resolutely. He shouted a promise 
of help, and heard a last faint sound in reply. 
Then he dismounted, and rubbed his horse clear of 
the snow which clogged his feet, patting him and 
pressing his velvet muzzle against his cheek, per- 
haps for the last time. That done, he leaped to 
the saddle, and with an encouraging word set his 
horse at the wall of snow. The wise old beast 
knew instantly what was expected of him, and 
with that pathetic confidence in his master's power 
to take him through any danger which is so often 
to be seen in his noble race, he prepared to obey 
without hesitation. He began by trampling down 
the deep snow around him till he had a tolerably firm 
footing, from which he hurled himself at the drift, 
Jack lying along his back. As long as his breath 
and the impetus of his charge lasted he plunged 
forward gallantly, scattering the stuff before him 
like sea foam ; but all too soon he was gasping in 
snow instead of air ; his legs were wedged ; he 
knew he was buried alive, and stopped, trembling 
and panic stricken. 

Then Jack took his turn. 

He had saved his breath, while Prince had per- 
force expended his, and he now threw himself in 
the mass at the poor brute's head, and felt about 
till he found his nose just sinking with a dying 
gurgle, and held it up and pulled him forward. At 
the touch of his master's hand, the faithful Prince's 
courage revived, and he laid his legs about him in 
a last valiant struggle to get out of the treacherous 
stuff, which yielded at a touch, yet choked him all 
the same. There was no time to feel about for the 
luckless half-breed, though Jack gave him up with 
a pang even then. 

Though his head throbbed as if it would burst, 
and he got more than one ugly kick from his 
struggling horse. Jack fought on beside him till, at 
last, when his wits were leaving him, and Prince 
was once more giving up in despair and sinking to 
his knees, they burst through their prison wall into 
free air, and drew in long pants of it, rejoicing 
together that they were saved. They had broken 
into the little cave under the cliflf. While he was 
still half blinded by the light, faint as it was, which 



filtered through the snow into the place, and 
deafened by the roaring in his ears, some one 
sprang upon him, bore him to the floor with a 
shock that almost stunned him, and a sinewy hand 
clutched his throat in a deadly grip. Jack's reel- 
ing eyes recognized the evil face of the half-breed 
peering into his with viperish malignity; he saw 
him pluck his knife from his belt ; he struggled 
desperately, but, exhausted as he was, he had no 
chance against the wretch whom hate and cupidity 
had transformed into a murderer. The fatal grasp 
tightened on his throat ; the knife flashed upward 
for a mortal stroke ; when suddenly there was a 
clattering of hoofs and an eerie shriek, and Indian 
Dick was caught up in the air by the hair of his 
head, shaken like a rat by a terrier, and flung howl- 
ing against the opposite side of the cave. Scarcely 
believing his senses. Jack staggered to his feet and 
saw Prince standing guard over the prostrate half- 
breed, his neck stretched towards him and his 
teeth exposed in fiendlike menace, while mane and 
forelock bristled with rage. If the fellow had 
moved a limb he would have been trampled to 
death. 

Jack took advantage of his chance. Having 
secured his enemy's knife which had fallen on the 
ground during his unexpected passage through the 
air, and his rifle which leaned against the wall, he 
ordered Indian Dick to throw him his belt, with 
which and with his own he bound him hand and 
foot. Not till then did he turn Prince's atten- 
tion from the vanquished foe ; but when he did, it 
was to lead him to the opposite side of the cramped 
space, and lavish all his gratitude and admiration 
on the faithful companion who had saved his life ; 
Prince meanwhile rubbing his nose against him and 
whinnying with pleasure. 

Having anchored him to the spot with his feed 
of oats, Jack returned to his captive's side and 
demanded what he meant by trying to murder him. 
The half-breed scowled mute defiance. 

**It was a mean trick to play on a man that had 
risked his life to save yours." continued Jack, con- 
temptuously. Indian Dick started, his face changed. 

" How you mek dat out ? " he asked in his mon- 
grel patois, 

** Didn't I see you go through the Gap just 
before the snow caved in, and didn't you howl for 
help?" retorted Jack. "If I'd guessed you were 
safe and snug in here I never would have tried that 
trip. It was touch and go with a vengeance, and 
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then to be attacked by the very chap— bah ! What 
a low-down rascal you are, Indian Dick!" 

The half-breed was gazing earnestly at him; he 
made no reply to his reproaches. When Jack left 
him he turned his face to the wall and lay like a 
dead man, motionless and apparently breathless. 

Jack squatted down beside his comrade, Prince, 
and contentedly ate his bread and meat, while he 
arranged in his mind his next proceeding, Indian 
Dick had divested himself of both his snow-shoes, 
and Jack planned to mend the broken one and bor- 
row them for the rest of the journey; he could 
thus spare his horse's strength, which would all be 
needed to plunge through the miles of drift still 
between him and a warm stable. 

Indian Dick lay in his bonds, thinking deeply. 
Degraded though he was, he yet had a spark of 
the proud spirit of his Micmac fathers, which for- 
bade him to act the ingrate to a benefactor. He 
knew that Jack had spoken the truth, that he had 
imperilled his life and that of his dearly loved horse 
to save his; and although his aid had not been re- 
quired, since the half-breed had forced his own way 
through the snow-fall after his first panic passed, 
still the obligation was the same ; he owed all the 
gratitude of his heart and the devotion of his life 
to his would-be savior. And this savior he had 
sought to slay! He felt forever disgraced. 

And yet he could not utter a word of his remorse, 
his savage pride forbade the self-debasement. He 
lay there in sullen silence, leaving Jack to think his 
worst of him, and to punish him as he chose. 

But Jack was merciful ; he despised his enemy 
too much to take vengeance upon him. Having 
rested and refreshed himself and his horse, he 
placed the remainder of his lunch — a generous por- 
tion—by the half-breed, but without loosing his 
hands, for he knew he could make the sandwiches 



his own without the aid of these members ; then he 
mended the break in the snow-shoe, and gathering 
Indian Dick's weapons up. he strapped them on his 
saddle and was ready to go. 

" I hate to leave a human being trussed up like 
a fowl for the pot," said Jack, staring irresolutely 
at his vanquished enemy's motionless figure ; " but 
you're such a treacherous, mean skunk, that I 
darsn't give you the chance to be after me. Any- 
how, you won't starve, nor you won't freeze either. 
For it's mild in here, and it serves you right, you 
thief and murderer." 

Indian Dick turned his head and fastened his 
wild black eyes on his reviler. 

" t ain't complained, hev I ?" he snarled. " Kill 
me now or set me free, whichever ye like — it's your 
right;" and he turned his face to the wall again. 

Jack led his horse outside and began his long 
snow-shoe tramp by his side in some perturbation. 

" I hardly expected the like of that from Indian 
Dick," he mused, " I really believe he's ashamed 
of himself. Well, I'm glad I fixed it so that he 
can wriggle himself free in course of time. He's 
welcome to sneak back to his den for all me. 
Somehow I think he won't meddle with me again." 

And time proved that Jack was right. Indian 
Dick not only refrained from meddling injuriously 
with his a^airs, but constituted himself Jack's most 
loyal henchman, untiring in his service, and devoted 
to his interests. 

Jack's mine turned out a big bonanza. His 
brightest day-dreams were realized. To-day he is 
working hard to make up for the defects of his 
early education, while his gentle mother dwells at 
peace in a beautiful home where the ill-conditioned 
Silas Weeks no longer dares to vex her, since the 
ease and prosperity he prizes are conditional upon 
his good behavior. 
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A BIRD BATH 

By WlLHOT TOWNSEND 



[Po«. 






HOW lonely we should be without the birds 1 Should 
the fates so order it thai all our feathered friends 
should be destroyed with the single exception of 
the English sparrow, I would accept the situation 
resignedly rather than be wilhout even that "imported 
nuisance." Thanks lo a kind Providence, however, we 
are not called to face such a state of affairs. Our groves 
still ring with the melody of birds, and many a winter land- 
scape is rendered less desolate when we hear the cheerful 
call of the chick-a-dee-dee as he rouses the grubs and insects 
from their sleep in the crannies of their rough bark bed- 



It is an endless source of pleasure to study the cunning 
ways of the birds, and one cannot but feel surprise and 
delight in the most cursory attention he may devote to them. 
I do not purpose to enter into a learned dissertation, how- 
ever; and will use scientific names only to identity our more 
familiar local favorites, to which some common names are 
sometimes very inaccurately applied. And now, trusting 
that you are ready to enjoy a day with the birds, I will not 
try your patience further. 

Well, then, to begin, we should put them quite at their 
ease, so that they may throw off all reserve and act naturally. 
By so doing we may observe many quaint actions of the shy 
creatures that would otherwise be hidden under their usual 
distrust of all mankind. Let us make them feel thoroughly 
at home. 

We know how fond our caged pets are of their bath, and 
our daily care is lo see that the bathtub is filleil. So with 
the freeborn denizens of the woods, they dearly love their 
bath, and, knowing this, we shall provide for them. Any 
receptacle that will hold water, and that is kept constantly 
filled, will be sure to have regular visitors, though I believe 
in a somewhat luxurious outfit, because its ample accom- 
modation and capacity makes it unnecessary lo fill itso often. 

Have your carpenter make you a stout water-tight tank of 
clean two-inch board ; this will be heavy enough lo last 
several years. Ii should be at least four inches deep (inside 
measure), and of any size you desire, not less than two feet 
by four, which I find is about as small as is comfortable for 
my guests. Have a sloping platform the entire width of the 
tar.k. running from either end, so that the water may deepen 
gradually to accommodate your various company, from the 
squat, short-ieggeil chippie to the longer-limbed robin or 
slender catbird. Have the whole lank painted some quiet 
color inside and out, and let it dry thoroughly. Then fill it 
with water and let it stand for a day or two, when a film of 



oil. betrayed by its iridescent colors, will rise lo the surface. 
Empty and till again, repealing until the oil ceases to rise. 

The location of your birds' bathtub is largely a matter of 
choice. I have placed mine about twenty-five feet from my 
piazza, where a hammock swings behind ihe honeysuckle, 
and here I often sit and watch my pets. It is there ihat I am 
penning this article, and, even as I write, a robin is splash- 
ingashowerof sparkling drops about on one side of ihetank, 
while a modest little chippie sputters away just opposite htm. 

About two years ago I secured a large slab of sandstone 
from under the old-fashioned pump at home. It is about two 
feet square, and cut out to about four inches in depth. 1 
plugged the holes in the bottom, through which the drip 
from the pump used to drain, and though rather small to my 
taste, it answers well, and may be left out all winter without 
fear of injury. In place of the sloping platform bits of flag- 
stone are arranged at various depths, which answer the 
purpose fairly well. 

It might be better to place your lank on a pedestal of some 
kind, as the birds seem to like the higher level, being enabled 
to keep a good lookout on all sides. I was compelled to 
raise my stone to avoid the continual visits of tramp dogs, 
that used to drink and splash about in Ihe tank until it 
became a nuisance rather than a pleasure. The cats would 
also lie in wait under the little bush alongside, and many a 
victim has been snatched from a cool bath by the sharp claws 
of hungry puss. It now rests on a heavy chestnut post three 
feet in height, out of reach of dogs and cats. 

Having your bathtub conveniently placed, fill it and wait 
patiently for a day or so. until the birds become accustomed 
to it. They are naturally suspicious, and anything new or 
unusual will always excite their distrust, and until thoroughly 
satisfied that it is not to be feared you need not expect them 

Very likely, within a short lime after you have placed the 
bath, you will see a saucy cock-sparrow alight in some bush 
close by, and, with head turned to one side, you will hear 
him chirp his opinion of the whole matter. Presently he will 
be joined by his wife, in her well-worn, dusty-looking dress, 
and together they will talk Ihc thing over until one of them, 
with a '• Pshaw ! Who's afraid " sort of air, flutters to the 
edge of the tank, and stands on tiptoe while he peers curi- 
ously about him; now he dips his bill into the water, and, 
finding it to his taste, calls his "old woman," who imme- 
diately joins him. They quench their thirst again and again, 
hopping about the tank and samphng the water in different 
places. Notice how silent they are, every nerve on the alerl, 
as their frequent pauses to look about ihem testify. Some- 
thing startles them, and, "quick as a wink," off they go with 
a noisy bu-r-r-r-rrrr of Sturdy little wings. 

Later they will return with crowds of acquaintances (for a 
sparrow is a veritable little gossip, and cannot keep a secret). 
and proceed to monopolize the bath, if you allow it. But 
enough of ihe English sparrow ; we have had loo much of 
him already. 

We will suppose a week has passed since you erected your 
public bath, and, as it is now frequently occupied, we may 
proceed to watch with a certainty of not being disappointed. 
Bring your opera-glass and come and sit with me in the ham- 
mock. 
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A humming-bird is sipping the nectar from the honeysuckle 
blooms as he hovers on buzzing wings within a few feet of us. 
Under the piazza roof, right overhead, a pair of wrens are 
feeding their little ones, but, as Mr. Kipling says, "that is 
another story." We will not say anything more of them at 
present. 

Hist! There's a robin (T, mtgratorius, Linn.) come to 
take his bath ! You need not be afraid to stir, all you have 
to do is to avoid any sudden motions, for though in plain 
sight of you, he will not fly off if you are careful and do 
not indulge in nervous, startling actions. Raise the glasses 
gradually and steadily to your eyes, with a continuous move- 
ment. 

How sleek and trim our red-breasted boy is looking this 
morning. See him trot down into the water, where he stands 
for a minute, while he takes a last glance about to see that all 
is safe ; now he shakes his feathers loose, and, if the day be 
hot, you will see him deliberately squat and soak his warm 
little body before beginning his bath. Then, standing erect 
again and glancing quickly about as before, he dUcks his head 
well under, and, with rapid flutter of wings, sends the water 
pouring over his back. How he does enjoy it ! With the 
glass you may see his dark eyes sparkle with delight as he 
beats a lively tattoo on the water with wings and tail. Notice 
that sudden start as a chippie {S. domestica, Coues) alights 
alongside of him. See how the feathers stand up on his head, 
like the hair on the back of an angry dog. 

For a moment he seems inclined to resent the intrusion, 
but evidently realizing that there'is room for all, he resumes 
his bath. He will not always act in this way, however, for 
he does not possess the most angelic temper, and I have often 
seen him get in a great huff, and rush to the edge of the bath 
with his dripping feathers all a-bristle, and drive away the 
intruder. Chippie seems to understand that he is at liberty 
to indulge on this occasion, and, toddling into the water, he 
splutters away to his heart's content. 

There ! Another robin ! He is a young one, as you may 
see by his callow look, scrawny neck, and dudish carriage. 
You did not know there were robin dudes, did you ? I 
always think of a dude when I see a young robin. I do not 
mean a nestling, but one who has made his flrst venture in 
life, with uncertain voice, awkward gait, and foolish look. I 
am sure he would smoke cigarettes if it were not considered 
bad form, according to bird etiquette. Old robins evidently 
have no great opinion of these dudish younglings, for though 
our friend allows little chippie to bathe in his company, he 
rushes up from the water and drives this young gawk away 
at once. And now, having disposed of his awkward relative, 
he flutters up into a tall maple, and proceeds to rearrange his 
damp plumage. 

There's a catbird (Mimus Carolinensis, Linn.). He is a 
dainty chap, with his trim, slate-colored, tailor-made suit and 
jaunty black cap. His long tail is in constant motion as he 
trips around the edge of the tank, carefully selecting his 
bathing-place. Though he bathes in a similar fashion to the 
robin who has just left, still there is a difference in his man- 
ner ; he is not quite so much of a •* Hail, fellow, well met," 
as Bob, and does not seem to have that ** free and easy " way 
with him. That " Hello, boys ! here we are again ! " that 
goes straight to your heart in Bob's case, is missing. Hav- 



ing bathed decorously, our catbird departs, leaving chippie— 
who by this time has succeeded in soaking himself into a 
disreputable little ball of wet feathers — in undisturbed posses- 
sion. Comical little fellow ! He comes out, and, squatting 
on the edge a moment, seems to ask himself whether he has 
had enough, then looks wistfully at the v^ater once more, 
until, no longer able to resist its fascination, back he goes to 
splutter again. 

Ah ! A gleam of orange and black, and an oriole {^Icterus 
Galbula^ Linn.) has arrived. What a beauty ! Yes, you 
may well say so. That is a male Baltimore oriole, well 
named after Lord Baltimore, whose colors he so proudly 
wears. He is not a frequent visitor, and will not bathe as a 
general thing, though sometimes he indulges, and then it is a 
treat to see the way in which he makes the water fly from his 
glistening wings of orange and jet. He contents himself 
with a dainty sip of water to-day, and then flashes away to 
the tree-tops. 

Now it is a wild dove {Zenaidura Carolinensis, Linn.) 
that flutters down on whistling pinions to quench its thirst. 
Dear little fellow ! How demurely he walks, with his 'cute 
little red feet. Now watch him ; you see he does not drink 
like other birds, who take a few drops in their bills, and then 
raise their heads to let the water run down their throats. 
He puts his little head in nearly up to his eyes, and takes 
several swallows without pausing. Then he waits awhile, 
and again takes another long pull. Once more we hear the 
soft winnowing of his wings as he rises, and now the bath is 
unoccupied. 

Not for long, however. A red-eyed vireo ( V, olivaceus, 
Linn.), who has been nerving himself for the attempt, is cling- 
ing to the twigs of the willow and peering longingly at the 
water. At last he flies up, and, after hovering an instant, 
plunges in bodily, then back to the tree. Three or four 
plunges seem to satisfy him, and now his voice, as it rings 
among the leaves, has a freshened tone it lacked before. 
Curious fellows, these vireos. I have never seen them alight 
as the other bathers do ; they always plunge from the wing 
directly into the tank. 

Why, there is a canary ! No, you are wrong. That is a 
summer warbler (Dendrasca astiva, Bel.) ; the glass will 
show that his yellow coat is streaked with delicate brown 
patches, and you now see that he is more chunky in build 
than the canary. 

There is my favorite — a swamp robin {T. mustelinus, Gm.). 
I thought it was time for his evening bath. Morning and 
evening are his chosen hours. To my mind he is the type of 
a true, old-time aristocrat. Neat in figure, with snug-fitting, 
rufus-colored coat, white waistcoat flecked with dashes of 
dark brown, slender limbs and shapely head, he has an air of 
" gentle blood " about him that is delightful to me. Perfectly 
composed, he proceeds to bathe himself at ease, in utter con- 
tempt of sundry vulgar sparrows, loquacious, as usual, who 
are endeavoring to annoy him. And now, his bath finished, 
he stands on the edge, with dripping wings half spread, 
that the air may cool his little body. What \ gone ? and 
without saying good-by ? Well, I am surprised ! 

Are you interested ? Then let me tell you that this is a 
true picture of bird life as seen from my piazza, not away out 
in the country, but within forty-five minutes of the great city 
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of New Yorli- Seeing is believing, I hear you say. So be il 
build a little bathtub for the birds, and I will guarantee iha 
you will very shortly have a practical illustration of all that 
have herein act forth. 

NOT CAUGHT YET 



Bv Ernest E. Thompson 
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nistaking the feathered cat that forms the 



eared owl is well 
known in all temper- 
ate parts of America, 
and may be seen 
mousing over field, 
grove, and . prairie 
from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, although 
its shyness and its 
habit of flying chiefly 
by night make it seem 
more scarce than it 
really is. 

You may think, be- 
cause there is a wicked 
lookinhereye, that she 
is a naughty owl who 
has been up to some 
mischief, You wrong 
her. Ukethefurrycat, 
she is a clever mouser, 

kills small birds. This 
latter weakness lias 
made many enemies 
for puss in feathers, 
and traps are often set 
to catch her. But the 
owl in our picture was 
tooquick, Shcsawihe 
danger before she tried 
to secure the tempting 
bait, and Hew safely 
away to find her sup- 
per somewhere else. 



BRAVE TOMMY 

Bv Ellen Oakford 
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TOMMY SMITH was a good boy on the whole. He 
would have been better without a habit he had of 
making up stories, in which he was always hero and 
did the most wonderful things. His favorite poem 
was "The Charge of the Light Brigade." I wish I could 
describe Tommy as handsome and interesting, but he was 
a short, stocky boy, with a healthy red face thickly covered 



with freckles. Tommy hated his name. It he had chosen it, 
it would 'have been Percy, Ralph, or Reginald. "Tommy" 
was not a name for the hero of a romantic story, and Smith 
was worse still. So in his own mind he often thought of him- 
self as Reginald de Vere, and lived in an imaginary world. 

One very hot afternoon. Sir Reginald, otherwise Tommy, 
had been reading an extremely exciting story about a tnad 
dog, and a brave man who caught and held it at the risk of 
his life, that it might not hurt other people. Tommy was all 
onfire: "Oh!" bethought, "if only oldCarlo would gomad, 
everybody would see 
that I am brave too. 
I would hold on to 
him, and if he bit me 
I would make the 
poker red-hol in the 
kitchen hre and bum 
the place, and not utter 
a groan, though I 
might turn pale." He 
lay back in the ham- 
mock to think it out, 
and had just mentally 
received a medal for 
his bravery, when his 
mother called from 
her window; "Tom- 
my, just take this let- 
ter down to the post- 
office for me, and don't 
run, it is too hoi." 
Tommy groaned, it 
was so cool and com- 
fortable in the ham- 
mock, and he hated 
to have his thoughts 
broken into by such 
commonplace matters; 
his mother called 
again, then he took 
the letter sulkily, and 
started off. At the gate 
he met his friend Will 
Jackson. "Lei's see 
who'll get to the office 
lirst," said Will, and 
they lore up the street, 
screeching like wild In- 
dians, and causing all the nervous people on the way toshudder. 
As luck would have it, another boy and a handsome ppinier 
dog turned the corner at this moment. The dog, wishing to 
join in the fun, ran after Will and Tommy; he leaped and 
barked, but as they only ran and screamed louder than ever, 
he began to think there was something wrong, and to chase 
them in earnest. Will, who was a boy of sense, slopped; 
but Tommy, now thoroughly frightened, and uttering howls 
of terror, kept on till the dog caught him by the leg and 
brought him to a standstill; then immediately letting go, 
the dog stood wagging his tail and waiting for his 
master to come up. If Tommy had howled before, he 
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fairly bellowed now. A crowd of people came run- 
ning up. 

*' He bit me ! He bit me ! " he roared, tears streaming 
down his fat cheeks. 

" Poor little fellow ! " said a stout man, ** let me see the 
place." 

With some difficulty a fat leg with four small red marks 
upon it was laid bare to the awestruck gaze of the crowd. 
The dog had given a hard pinch, though his teeth had not 
penetrated through the stout cloth and cotton of the boy's 
clothes. Meanwhile the dog and his owner stood close to 
Tommy. 

*• I'm awful sorry, Tommy," said this boy, whose name was 
George. " Jack did not mean to hurt you." Jack looked up 
in Tommy's face, and offered his paw as if to make up. 

*• Mean or not, that dog's got to die," said a butcher who 
had stopped his cart to join in the fray. 

** That's so 1 " cried another. '* I wish I had a gun, Td soon 
stop him from tearing little boys to pieces. Get a big stone 
and club him to death." 

George put his arm around Jack, and, drawing him back 
into a corner, stood in front of him. 

" You will have to kill me first," he said. 

The stout man advised Tommy to run at once to Doctor 
Mason's office and have the place cauterized. Will Jackson, 
who observed Tommy's tears with some contempt, ventured 
the remark that the dog was not mad. "No," said the stout 
man, *' but it is just after a hot spell." 

Fear lent wings to Tommy's feet. In a few moments he 
rushed into Doctor Mason's office, and gasping out, " Oh, 
doctor, a mad dog bit me !" sank breathless into a chair. 
The doctor got his caustic in hot haste. 

" Quick ! Show me the place," said he. 

Tommy was afraid it would hurt, and he slowly rolled 
up his trouser leg. The doctor examined the cloth carefully, 
and finding the teeth had not gone through it, he began 
to ask questions, and drew from the sobbing Tommy the 
whole story. 

" Why, you little goose ! " he said, "Jack is no more mad 
than I am. He cannot give you what he has not himself. 
What's more, he served you just right for yelling in front of 
old Mrs. Bell's house ; she is very ill. I would like to cau- 
terize you well, but I won't do it." 

Tommy, who was not a bad-hearted boy, now remembered 
how poor George looked as he turned to defend his dog. 

" Do you think they will kill Jack ? " he said timidly. 

The doctor took his hat. " Not if I get there in time to 
stop it," he said, and strode off. Tommy following. 

The scene of batlle was deserted. Only a splash of blood 
and some stones were in the corner where Jack and his master 
had stood. 

The doctor was very angry. "See what you have done 1 " 
he said, frowning upon the wretched Tommy. Then he 
turned in the direction of George's house. Tommy suffered 
tortures in that walk ; dreadful fancies crowded his head, and 
the doctor said never a word. 

George's mother opened the door. She had been crying. 
" Oh, doctor," she said. " I am so glad to see you ! George 
is hurt ; they flung stones at Jack, and one hit my poor boy." 

George lay on a sofa with the dog in his arms ; his head 



was tied up, and he was faint from loss of blood, but he 
would hardly let the doctor look at the cut. 

"It does not hurt much, and I don't care if they won't 
shoot Jack," he said, putting his head down on the pointer's 
smooth brown one. "Oh, Jack ! what should I do without 
you ? " Jack licked his face, and looked up with his soft 
brown eyes. 

"Cheer up, Georgy," said the doctor, "No one shall 
touch him. Here's Tommy ; he's sorry now that he made 
such a fuss." 

Tommy came forward, " Oh, yes, George ! '* he said ; " I 
wouldn't have anything done to Jack for the world." 

"Thank you, Tommy," answered George, and then he 
fainted away. 

After they had brought George to. Tommy went sadly 
home. 

Till now he had forgotten Sir Reginald and his castle 
building, but it suddenly came to liim how differently he had 
behaved in the real circumstances. Then he .thought of the 
letter. Oh, horror ! he had lost it. What should he say to his 
mother ? What an unfortunate boy he was ! Just then Will 
* Jackson overtook him. 

" I posted your letter, Tommy," he said. " You dropped 
it in the road. What a baby you are ! " 

Poor Tommy said nothing. He felt crushed ; but from this 
day he ceased to plan stories about himself, |ind became a 
more sensible boy. Jack and George became his inseparable 
friends ; and, if any one had offered to hurt the dog a year 
from this time, I think that Tommy would have stood up for 
him as bravely as George did that hot afternoon. 

A TOAD STORY 

By Ethel C. Jones 

[for our animal friends] 

WHENEVER I tell this story my hearers listen 
with interest until I finish, and then look at me 
and at one another in a very knowing way, as 
though they said : " You may fool others, but 
you can't make us believe it." However, if I tell you I saw it, 
you will believe me, I hope. 

My uncle and sister and I were out in the garden one day 
watching a little toad, and my uncle took a twig and very, 
very gently scratched first one side of the toad, then the 
other. The toad evidently enjoyed it, for he would roll 
slowly from side to side, and blink very expressively. I was 
so interested that when they went in I took the twig and did 
as my uncle had done. If, thought I, he rolls from side to 
side as I touch him, what would he do if I ran the twig down 
his back ? I did so, and what do you think happened ? His 
skin, which was thin and dirty, parted in a neat little seam, 
showing a bright new coat below ; and then my quiet little 
toad showed his knowledge, for he gently and carefully 
pulled off his outer skin, taking it off the body and legs first, 
and then blinking it over his eyes, till — where had it gone ? 
He had rolled it in a ball, and swallowed it 1 

$ O 9 

Can anything be sadder than work left unfinished ? Yes, 
work never begun. — Christina G. Rossetti, 
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Dear Utter^Box : 

Taesday was my birthday. This is Saturday afternoon, 
so 1 have been nine years old for almost a week. I am going 
to tell you something that I wouldn't tell my brothers, or 
even Kiltie Wheelocit, who is my most intimate friend, and 
who lives at No. 7, jusl across from us — we live at No. 6, 
you know, where you send OUR Animal Friends— and I 
tell Kiltie everything. This secret is the only thing that 
I wouldn't tel! Kiltie. I am going to tell it to you, because 
I hate to have a secret all to myself. When I have a secret 
with lots of people it's fun. The thing I'm going to tell you 
is that I expected to feel very different just as soon as [ was 
nine years old. I couldn't be the same as when I was only 
eight. But that isn't the secret. I have told everybody— 
Kittie, the boys, papa and mamma, and everybody — that 1 
was going to feel older. Then I woke up on my birthday, 
and I didn't feel older a bit. That's the secret. I have tried 
all the week to behave as if I felt older. It's an awful re- 
sponsibility (mamma is going to copy this letter, so the long 
words will be spelled right when you come to them), it 
really is an awful responsibility 10 behave a way you don't 
feel, lam behaving so much older, that Kiiiie thinks I feel 
older. In three weeks Kiltie will have a birthday, so I won't 
need to keep my secret. I'll run to her on purpose to tell 
how I feel, and to ask her if she feels the same way. 

Kittie has given me a perfectly beautiful goldfish. It's the 
only animal friend I've got now. My Maltese kitten, that I 
brought home from the country in October, was lost very 
quickly, arid it never came back. Kittie and I cried. Wasn't 
it good of Kiltie to give me a goldfish f 

Kittie reads OlTR Animal Friends, too. Her mamma 
subscribed to it for her and for me last Christmas. If you will 
please print my letter as soon as you can, I won't have to 
wait till Kitiie's birthday to tell my secret, and you will be 
doing a great favor to Your lilile friend. 

Mabel S — -, 

New York City, 

Dear Letter-Box : 

Napoleon Bonaparte is a fox squirrel that my Uncle Charlie 
gave me. I am studying French history this year, so I've 
named the squirrel Napoleon Bonaparte. I called him Benja- 
min Franklin through the summer. I didn't quite like that 
name for a squirrel, but, of course, I couldn't let him go with 
none at all, and Benjamin Franklin did very well until I made 
up my mind what was best to call him. 

He runs about the house anywhere he chooses. My 
mother is fond of pels, and |she wouldn't have me shut the 
poor old boy up in a cage, even if I wanted to. By letting 
him free, we have learned a good deal about his instincts and 
habits. Lately he has saved all his spare morsels of food. 
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and has put them into one particular place which he thinks 
safe. That is ihe corner of the sideboard which is nearest 
the dining-room register. Uncle Charlie saj's that Bonaparte 
is laying up stores for the winter. He expects a famine. 
Funny, isn't it ? He is so free in the house, that he thinks 
he is in his forest home. He hasn't any idea that I won't let 
the provisions run short. I suppose he expects to wake up 
some morning and find ten inches of snow on ihe parlor 
carpet. He is sucli a good-natured old fellow, that in such 
an extremity, I dare say he'd offer to share his last precious 
nut with me. Yours truly, 

Sami;el C . 

HoLLis, Long Island. 

Dear Letter -Box : 

A terrible accident has happened in our family. The 
black and white cat went oul into the street last niglit and 
was run over and killed. 

I didn't know anything about it until 1 came home from 
school at two o'clock to-day. Then 1 heard such a mewing 
somewhere that I ran into the kitchen to ask the cook what 
it meant. 

"There's a family of kittens down cellar." she told me; 
" they're crying for their mother. I've been too busy to see 

It didn't take me a minute to run down into the cellar after 
that. The cellar was very dark. The first thing 1 knew I 
stumbled into the coal-bin. and 1 felt something fuzzy, with 
sharp claws, crawling up my leg. Then other fuzzy things 
got on my other leg, and the howling around me was sim- 
ply dreadful. I walked to a place near the stairs where 
there was a Utile hghl. I sat down there and picked three 
kittens off my legs. The cook didn't mean to be cruel, but 
it made me feel like crying to think that all the time she was 
in her comfortable kitchen cooking dinner for our family the 
cat's family was starving. 

1 gave the poor little kittens some warm milk, and I made 
a bed for them in a soap-box. All this happened more than 
an hour ago. The kiiiens are fast asleep now. 

When 1 went up<stairs to tell mamma the story, 1 was 
covered wiih scratches and milk and coal-dusl, but mamma 
hugged me just the same as if I was clean, 

1 am going to keep the kittens for my very own. When 
they get about half grown up I will give one to Susie Robin- 
son and one to Jessie Grant. That will leave one for me to 
keep always. 

Don't you think Burr will be a good name for the kitten I 
am to keep always ? It is the kitten that stuck the fastest to 
my leg. Yours truly. 

Margaret Sinclair Woods. 

New York City. 
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HYGTENE FOR SWINE 

SWINE, as a rule, are not reared and kept in a : 
lo produce or maintain a healthy action of the various 
functions of the body. They are overfed upon one 
kind of food — a practice in direct opposition to the 
needs of Siich omnivorous animals — and their uncleanly sur- 
roundings reduce their vitality so that they fall easy vic- 
tims to disease. 

"Soil and water," says Theobald Smith, Ph.B.. M.D., 
in his "Special Report on the Cause and Prevention of 
Swine Plague," published by the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, " may be affected by living or dead swine, 
or by any offal from them. In the case of an outbreak 
of swine plague, the still healthy animals should be removed 
to uninfected grounds or pens as quickly as possible ; the 
diseased animals should be destroyed and their carcasses 
burned ; the infected premises, of course, should be repeatedly 
and thoroughly disinfected. After the animals have been 
removed to uninfected grounds, it is necessary to keep a 
careful watch' upon them in order lo separate them at once 
from all swine which show signs of disease." The disinfec- 
tants recommended are : 

1. Slacked lime in the proportion of about five per cent, 
(one-half pound of lime to a gallon of water). 

2. Equal volumes of crude carbolic acid and ordinary 
sulphuric acid, mixed together, and then added to water in 
the proportion of two ounces to a gallon of water. 

3. Sulphuric acid added to water in the proporiion of one 
ounce to a gallon. 

4. Boiling water. 

5. Corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) in the propor- 
tion of one drachm to a gallon of water. 

It should be borne in mind that sulphuric acid and corrosive 
sublimate attack metals, and that the solutions should be 
made in wooden pails. As corrosive sublimate is highly 
poisonous, the solution must not be made stronger than indi- 
cated abovS. The lime is, on the whole, the best and cheap- 
est, but as it may not be desirable to use it everywhere, one 
of the other disinfectants may be substituted. Each of the 
solutions recommended is more than strong enough 19 kill 
both hog-cholera and swine-plague bacteria. 

When the swine have become infected while running over 
tracts of ground, disinfection of such tracts may be regarded 
as practically impossible. If, however, the swine have been 
brought up in pens or in small enclosures, disinfection should 
be thoroughly carried out. All portions, cracks and corners 
of the woodwork of pens, may be disinfected by the action of 
any of the solutions we have mentioned. Those may be 
applied with an ordinary broom. Whitewash is useful for 



woodwork of fences, but the api^ication must be made afresh 
every time thai disinfection is needed. The disinfection of 
the surface of the soil over small areas is, perhaps, best ac- 
complished by the slacked lime or the crude carbolic- acid 
solution. It should be remembered that both preparations, 
immediaiely after they have been applied, may be irritating 
to the feet of animals. The feeding-troughs should receive 
special attention. After their disinfection they should be 
washed out with boihng water. 

So much for the care of well animals ; diseased swine 
should be isolated from one another, should be kept quiet in 
small enclosures, and should be fed with moderate quantities 
of food — milk is best when obtainable. In both swine plague 
and hog cholera there is a tendency toward the localization 
of the disease in the large intestine. That seems to be due 
to the constipated habits of the pig, which permit the patho- 
genic bacteria to remain long enough in the intestine lo ad 
injuriously upon the mucous membrane. The lungs are 
usually seriously affected. Swine plague, indeed, is limited 
chiefly to the lungs. It is, therefore, an infectious pneumo- 
enteritis rather than an infectious ^«*«»(iT«ia. 

If, as Dr. Smith states, the " unsanitary, uii physiological 
methods of rearing swine reduce their vitality, making them 
most susceptible to disease," and if, "in swine plague and 
hog cholera, the young and the badly kept swine, the swine 
infested with parasites, and the swine of poor breeds are 
attacked by the plague, while the stronger swine may keep 
perfectly well," we should think that the only safeguard 
against the scourge, that, in fact, the only way to care for 
swine at all, is to care for (hem as we do for other animals. 
Keep ihem and Iheir surroundings clean. Give them light, 
air, pure water, and a reasonable variety of edible food. 



Editor Our Animal Friends : 

Dear Sir — For the benefit of others whose dog may 
"interview a porcupine," as related of "Sancho" in the 
November number of Our Animal Friends. I should like 
to make a suggestion that will save much pain, both lo the 
animal and to his human friends. I will do it by means of a 
little story. I was once the guest of a young lady who had 
a large, rather savage dog. to whom she was greatly attached. 
He, like Sancho, was unwise enough to interfere with the 
liberties of a porcupine, and he came home in a similar con- 
dition. His mistress, in her distress, called up the men on 
the place, and they attempted to pull out the quills. But the 
dog did not recognize their right to make him suffer. He 
snapped at them so that they were afraid to touch him. In 
this emergency. I, with my horror of suffering, suggested 
chloroform. Fortunately there was some of the beneficent 
drug on the place (ii was far from a town), and, sitting on 
the ground, with his head in her lap, his mistress adminis- 
tered the sleeping pnlion, keeping the dog unconscious 
while the two men removed every quill they could find. To 
hold the mouth open a stick was inserted crosswise and 
was held by a cord around the neck, A valuable dog be- 
longing to a neighbor had been shot not long before as the 
only way to put an end to his sufferings from the sartie cause. 
Olive Thorne Miller. 

Brooklyn, November 7lh, 1893. 
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SuB-CoELUM : A Sky-Built Human World. By A. P. 
Russell. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, 
&Co. 
Mr. Russell has endeavored in this little book to describe 
a wonderful world of genia! and salubrious climate and of 
fruitful soil, where nature, once on a time, wore an ever- 
stniling countenance, where storms were never known, and 
where human beings always behaved with propriety — that 
is to say, with what Mr. Russell considers propriety. We 
are not prepared to say that we agree in all respects with 
Mr. Russell's notions of propriety, but in one respect we do 
most hcartiiy agree with him. In the "Sky-Built Human 
World " of his imagination, the treatment of animals was 
exemplary, because the love of them was present, as it always 
must be in a world where man respects God's creatures as 
he ought to do. The squirrels were special favorites, and 
were so tame that they amused themselves by running races 
with carriages and other vehicles, running and leaping from 
tree to tree as if in a racing contest with the passing wheels. 
Great respect was paid to monkeys, as first cousins to man, 
and some of them were actually trained to household service. 
The dog was regarded and treated as a companion ; and 
some of the inhabitants of Sub-Coelum believed themselves 
to be descended from some ancient strain of that loyal and 
faithful animal I The horse was bred and kept for his moral 
qualities quite as much as for his labor. In the equestrian 
exercises in which the people of Sub-Co«lum excelled, the 
horse took as keen a pleasure as his rider, and when he be- 
came too old to be longer used, he was tenderly cared for out 
of consideration for the benefits he had conferred when he was 
young. Birds were a constant dehght to those kindly people. 
Their feathers were never lorn from them to adorn the siliy 
heads of silly men and women. Song-birds were never 
destroyed. In fact, all birds were protected, except the 
cuckoo, which was disliked on account of his selfish greed 
and laziness, through which so many other birds are in- 
jlired. Even insects and reptiles of all sorts were objects of 
interest and study. " Nothing pleased the children more 
than to fasten a little snake in the grass with a forked stick 
an inch or two behind its head," without hurting it, of course, 
" and on their knees, with a good glass, lo look inspectingly 
into its interesting face ; and the little beauty, they always 
said, looked into their faces with as much interest as ihey did 
into his." Besides all these and many other larger creatures, 
the people of Sub-Coelum delighted in the wonders of animal 
life Mfhich are revealed by the microscope ; and all these 
pleasures were theirs because they sought their happiness in an 
intellectual and moral activity which reaches lis perfection in 
an intelligent love of God's creatures, and of God Himself, 
The happiness of intellectual and moral activity can besought 



and found in this commonplace world quite as surely as in any 
imaginary Sub-Coeium, In fact. Mr. Russell's Sub-Coelum 
is nothing else than our own world as it might be, if it were 
inhabited by men who sought for happiness in the m'md and 
the affections, rather than in the sensations and the passions. 
One supremely important element of a truly intellectual and 
moral life Mr. Russell is so unfortunate as to omit from his 
Sky-Built World, but we are glad thai he commends so many 
good things, the sourccof which we must, nevertheless, regret 
that he ignores. 

How TO Judge a Horse : A Concise Treatise as lo its Quali- 
ties and Soundness, Including Bits and Bitting; Sad- 
dles and Saddling ; Stable Drainage ; Driving One 
Horse, a Pair, Four-in-hand, or Tandem ; and Extracts 
from Rarey's and Rockwell's Method of Training Young 
and Obstinate Hordes. By Captain F. W. Bach. With 
Thirty Illustrations. New York : William R. Jenkins. 
All lovers and owners of horses ought to read this book. 
It is scientific ; it is simple ; it is humane ; it is rational ; it is 
admirably well written. The author is no sentimentalist — no 
truly humane person is ever a sentimentalist— but he is better : 
he is governed by the/r(«c()»/^ of humanity. There are times 
when the most humane person must use severity as well as 
kindness in the treatment of an animal like a horse. Captain 
Bach property shows the conditions in which alone severity 
ought to be used. He says ; 

" Neither the dexterity of man, his strength, nor the power 
of his eye, would alone be sufficient to subdue them, if, 
besides these agents, there were no other means at his dis- 
position. But these means are not the fire-arms, the chain, 
or the cage. They are of a spiritual nature, founded on the 
ability to penetrate into the character, into the whole nature 
of the animals and their wants, to find out their inclinations 
and to gain their love. But this latter must be coupled with 
fear. It is undeniable that by kind treatment, speaking, 
and dainties we are able to pacify the liveliest horse for a 
time ; but, on the other hand, there are also moments when 
only whip and spur can subdue a refractory horse and make 
him feel the superiority of man— means which, of course, 
should only be employed as a last resort. If not applied at 
the proper moment, or in a well-measured degree, they will 
render the horse obstinate and, under circumstances, entirely 
unserviceable." 

No owner of a horse who would know how to make him 
the obedient and docile companion that a well-trained horse 
loves to be, can afford to do without this book. 

To the November number of Harper's Magasine Colonel 
T. A, Dodge contributes another of his enjoyable articles 
upon horses .ind their riders; the riders, in this instance, 
being "Riders of Turkey." A story by Brander Matthews, 
" The Frog that Played the Trombone," is neither an animal 
nor a musical story, whatever its title might lead one to sup- 
pose. The frog is but a china frog ; the trombone — which he 
could never have played — was but a bit of brass wire, and 
was bent and broken soon after the frog had taken up his 
abode on a comer of Mr. Matthews' library table, to receive 
the ashes of Mr. Matthews' and of Mr. Matthews' friends' 
cigars. The frog not being real puts the story out of our 
line. But the story is real. By this we do not mean that it 
is a true story. We do not know. It is true, inasmuch as 
every word of it may have really happened, and it is true 
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because we shall never know what really did happen. That 
should satisfy anybody. " Em'ly," by Owen Wister, " was 
a hen, and she livecf in Wyoming. ' The various tragic 
episodes in Em'ly's life are shown in five illustrations, drawn 
by H. M. Wilder. The " Virginian's " comments upon Em'ly 
seem to us the best that can be made. " Don't yu' see she's 
got sort o' human feelins and desires ? " he asks the teller of 
the story. Then, at the end, when the story-teller leaves the 
ranch to return east, and bids the Virginian *' good-bye, and 
don't forget Em'ly," the cow-puncher's answer is exactly 
what we would like to make in nis place : " I ain't likely to. 
She's just one of them plumb parables." 

"The Man from Aidone: a Tale in Three Numbers," 
by Elizabeth Cavazza, and published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
deals much with animals. This is particularly true of the 
final chapters in the November issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
'* Antonio," we are told, '• would not have the lash touch any 
beast. . . . 'What doesn't do for Mureddu [his mare], 
doesn't do for other animals,' said Master Antonio. 'So 
much so that, whoever gives the lash to a beast, I'll make 
him feel it around his own legs.*" These things are said at 
harvest time, when Antonio passes up and down the fields to 
oversee the men. " He is a farmer," says the author, " who 
knew that even with donkeys the voice is worth more than 
the stick." In an article by Bradford Torrey, " Along the 
Hillsborough," we are made acquainted with the blue heron, 
familiarly known in Florida as " The Major." " Long legs, 
long wings, a long bill, and long sight, and long patience ; 
such is the tall bird's dowry," says Mr. Torrey. The heron, 
however, that Mr. Torrey most admires is the Louisiana. 
That bird has " a daintiness, a lightness quite its own, and 
quite indescribable. When it rises upon the wing, indeed, it 
seems almost too light, almost unsteady, as if it lacked ballast 
like a butterfly." But the most beautiful of the heron family 
is the great white egret. On an island in the Hillsborough, 
Mr. Torrey once saw " two birds standing on the dead tops 
of low shrubby trees, fully exposed in the most favorable of 
lights, their long dorsal trains drooping behind them and 
swaying gently in the wind. , . . This egret is between 
four and five feet in length, and measures five feet from wing 
tip to wing tip. Its plumage throughout is of spotless white. 
It is pitiful to think," adds Mr. Torrey, "how constantly a 
bird of that size and color must be in danger of its life." It 
is, however, the little white egret which is the victim to 
murderous plume-hunters." 

" An Old-Fashioned Garden," by Charles C. Abbott 
in the November number of Lippincotfs Magazine^ is a plea 
for the birds as well as for the flowers. "In changing the 
botanical features of our yards," says the author, " we have 
had but one thought, gorgeous flowers ; but was it wise to 
give no heed to the loss of birds as the result .^ . . . We have 
abolished bird-music in our eagerness for color, gaining a 
little, but losing more. . . . And what of the old-time arbors, 
with the straggling grape-vine, and perhaps a rude wren-box 
perched at the entrance ? Is there better shade than the 
grape-vine offers, a sweeter odor than its bloom aflbrds, or 
more charming music than the song of the restless house- 
wren ? " 

Cassell's Family Magazine for November has an article 
by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., uoon "Animal 
Playfulness." The instances which the author gives of some 
incongruous friendships of animals are very amusing. Like 
everyone else, we have seen such friendships among the ani- 
mals with whom we have been intimate, so that we may well 
appreciate Mr. Japp's account of a cat that played with a 
tortoise, and of the affection which a young pig once formed 
for a terrier dog. 

The Rider and Driver of November nth is headed 
"Horse-Show Special No. i," and is devoted to the great 
event of the week. A timely article, "The Thoroughbred. 
How He Was Originated, and the Points on Which He Is 
Judged Briefly Outlined, ' takes precedence of the "Horse- 



Show Programme," making for it an excellent introduction. 
"The thoroughbred horse," we are told, "traces from a 
combination of the Arab, Barb, and Turkish horses, . . . 
To these three strains of blood trace all the thoroughbred 
horses of this day, and all the best horses of the last cen- 
turv." 

The Youth's Companion of October 5th has an article 
by Frank M. Chapman, entitled, "Capturing a Missing Link." 
The missing link is a new muskrat, or, to speak scientifically, 
a Neofiber alleni, which is a creature half-way between the 
muskrat and the short-tailed meadow mouse. In the same 
number of The Companion, Harry A, Doty describes "The 
Death of an Amphileptus," a tragedy which took place upon 
his study table. The amphileptus is first shown in an ex- 
uberance of life in order to make more terrible the moment 
of its "going to pieces." At the end, the author is left to 
ponder over the mystery of vitality, "just as inexplicable in 
that little speck of organized matter, as it is in man. . . . 
This dying by halves as if trying to make a compromise with 
fate, was new to me," says Mr. Doty, " and may be to the 
readers of Tlte Companion.'* It certainly is new to us. In 
The Companion of November i6th are verses by Margaret 
Vandegrift, entitled " The Point of View." The feelings of 
the Gray Horse and of the Brown Horse, and the sense of 
humor of the two little sparrows make an irresistible word- 
picture, while the three spirited drawings enhance the joke. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Our Own Birds; A Familiar Natural History of 
the Birds of the United States. By William L. Baily. 
Revised and edited by Edward D. Cope, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Academy of Natural Sciences. With illus- 
trations. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Birds in a Village. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. London : Chapman . 
& Hall, Ltd. 

The Art OF Horsemanship. ByXenophon. Translated, 
with chapters on the Greek riding-horse and with notes, by 
Morris H. Morgan. Ph.D. With illustrations. Boston': 
Little, Brown & Company. 

The Industries of Animals (Contemporary Science 
Series). By Frederic Houssay. With forty-four illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. London: Walter Scott, 
Ltd. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Our Animal Friends will educate the people to appreci- 
ate the fact that animals have rights which every humane 
person should respect. — Health and Home, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

It is full of good readinj^, and it will be helpful in educat- 
ing our children. — Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal, 

If you love your horse, your dog, or animals in general, 
send for a copy of Our Animal Friends. — The Capital 
Journal, Salem, Ore. 

While it teaches children to be kind to animals, there is 
also good advice tendered to men and women as to the care 
and attention which they ought to bestow upon their horses, 
instead of leaving them, as is so often done, to the tender 
mercies of coachmen. — Philadelphia Record. 

We enjoy Our Animal Friends more than any of our 
exchanges. It is really the best of the humane journals, and 
has besides a better literary flavor than many of the periodi- 
cals devoted exclusively to letters. — Journal of Zodphily. 

An admirable little monthly. — Religio- Philosophical 
Journal, Chicago, 111. 
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OUR SPECFAL PREHIUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to ioo,ocX) copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar " Waterman 
Ideal " Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys* and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications, — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jj lbs,; Gear^ 44, 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 





NOW, BOYS AND GIRLS, 




it only requires a little work to get seventy-five people to subscribe. Ask your 
Sunday-school comrades, your father and mother, your friends, and their fathers 
and mothers, and in almost no time you will have the seventy-five subscriptions 
and be in possession of the Bicycle. 

To those who keep OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS from year to year as an 
addition to their library, we make the following offer: Send us five new subscrip- 
tions and we will present you with Volume XX. of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt lettering. 



Premium Department, Our Animal Friends, 



10 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ECCENTRICITY IN HUMANE WORK 

EVERY best thing in this world may be coun- 
terfeited. Religion itself is counterfeited 
by the hypocrite, and there i.s hardly a form 
of humane endeavor which has not been discredited 
by the exaggerations, eccentricities, and delusions 
of its professed supporters. The damage thus done 
is by no means always intentional. It is often done 
with the best intentions in the world, and results 
merely from ignorance or indiscretion. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is deliberate and intentional, as, for in- 
stance, when the officers of a corporation which is 
daily abusing and maltreating dumb animals form 
themselves into a local society for the prevention 
of cruelty, with the deliberate purpose of screening 
their own misdeeds. In the present article we are 
constrained to call attention to an insidious danger 
which attends the special work of our Society, and 
in which an originally humane sentiment and kindly 
purpose may lead, through delusion and eccentricity, 
to a subtle perversion of the moral nature, and a 
habitual violation of the laws of humanity. 

FASCINATION OF SUFFERING AND DEATH 
We have sometimes been blamed by friends who 
command our highest esteem, because we have not 
felt at liberty to devote much of our space to the 
discussion of the barbarities inflicted in the practice 
of vivisection ; but we have not felt free to change 
our course in this particular. In a magazine which is 
read by over a hundred thousand children, as well as 
older people, month after month, we arc unalterably 
convinced that the description of acts of monstrous 
cruelty would be extremely dangerous. There is 
something in human nature which makes the con- 
templation of suffering strangely fascinating. To 
the child and the savage the contortions of pain are 
ludicrous, and torture is inflicted for the sake of 
mirth. Persons of maturity and culture are not 
free from the same strange influence. The first 
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sight of an act of cruelty thrills them with horror ; 
a second is less painful ; with a third the painful 
impression begins to give place to curiosity, and at 
last a man who once prided himself on his tender- 
ness of heart may become perfectly unmoved in 
observing the phenomena of wilfully inflicted pain. 
That is not all, however. Death, like suffering, has 
a mysterious fascination, which may even lead, and 
often has led, to a love of killing. Strange to 
say, it is not the brutally stolid and insensible who 
are readiest to fall into this abnormal vice, but 
those keenly sensitive natures which at first are 
most appalled by spectacles of suffering and 
death. The fascination of the thing draws them 
on until they may even come to imagine that the 
satisfaction of their own unnatural craving is the 
fulfilment of a duty. If there were no other reason 
than this, the power to destroy life of any kind is 
clearlj' a matter for stringent police regulation. 

UNLAWFUL KILLING OF ANIMALS 

For some time past the Society has been receiv- 
ing incessant complaints of the criminal destruction 
of domestic animals. Horses, dogs, goats, and fowls 
have been wantonly and mischievously poisoned ; 
and the sudden disappearance of innumerable favor- 
ite cats has been unaccountably frequent. It ap- 
peared, on investigation, that the destruction of cats 
might be accounted for as the blundering work, to 
call it no worse, of certain so-called ** bands of 
mercy," which had devoted themselves — no doubt 
with an originally humane purpose — to the destruc- 
tion of homeless cats that might be found leading 
a wretched life in the streets. The humane de- 
struction of such animals is a right and necessary 
thing. The poor, homeless, unfed creatures be- 
come a nuisance to the neighborhoods which they 
infest, and they lead a life of privation from which 
it must needs be a humane thing to release them. 
But we insist that their removal as nuisances ought 
not to be intrusted to the private citizen, since it 
belongs to the functions of the police power of the 
State and of the city ; and in its humafte aspect, we 
must further insist that it ought not to be intrusted 
to any person or body of persons, of whose discre- 
tion and responsibility the public is not fully as- 
sured. In Philadelphia this particular work of 
humanity is under the charge of a responsible and 
thoroughly furnished society organized for the 
express purpose of conducting it. In the city and 
State of New York, The American Society for the 



Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is fully invested 
with police powers of the State, and is a respon- 
sible society to which the public has seen fit to 
give its confidence. It attends to all calls and 
complaints from any person, and from any neigh- 
borhood in which there may be a real necessity for 
the exercise of its powers and functions. There is, 
therefore, no occasion and no excuse for so-called 
bands of mercy engaging in the business of killing 
cats ; and we must submit that if such a necessity 
did exist, irresponsible associations of women are 
the very last agencies to which the arbitrary killing 
of animals of any kind ought to be intrusted. 

A SUBTLE MORAL DANGER 

It is not necessary to suppose that women who 
are tempted to engage in this strange occupation 
are at first attracted to it by improper motives. 
No doubt the love of the eccentric and bizarre has 
its influence with the giddy and thoughtless; but 
there are others to whom it may at first present 
itself as a painful form of duty. The likelihood is 
that the thoughtless will outnumber the genuinely 
humane ; but let us suppose a fair average of per- 
sons of all sorts to be organized into bands of 
mercy, and to set out upon their self-imposed 
crusade for the extermination of homeless cats. 
They will be horrified at the first exercise of their 
functions. Presently it will become less painful 
to them. Then they will desire to prove their 
efficiency; the lust of numbers will begin to be 
felt, and then it will be strange if some of them do 
not become more eager to increase the number of 
their victims than careful to assure themselves of 
the necessity of killing. At last it will be strange, 
indeed, if some of them do not become so fasci- 
nated with their work as to delight in it for its 
own sake ; and if they come at length to boast of 
the thousands of creatures they have killed, it will 
be a matter of doubt whether the killing has been 
done as an act of humanity or for the sheer love 
of it. This is no imaginary picture. It is a state- 
ment of manifest probabilities which we believe to 
have been realized. Of course, we make no per- 
sonal application of what we have said, but we 
may state two facts which our readers may put 
together for themselves : first, that for months 
past many cats belonging to families in which 
they are humanely and kindly cared for have been 
mysteriously disappearing ; and second, that cats, 
the appearance of which gave no indications what- 
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ever that they were homeless or uncared for, have 
been proved in the courts of this city to have been 
causelessly killed by persons professing to act as 
self-appointed agents of humanity. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

The Society has resolved to put an end to these 
misdemeanors, for such they are under the law of 
the State of New York. It holds itself ready now, 
as always, to take any lawful measures which may 
be necessary for the removal of homeless animals 
from neighborhoods which they infest, and for the 
humane destruction of such animals when it shall 
be found necessary ; but it will vigorously prose- 
cute all unauthorized persons who shall appear to 
have been guilty of the wanton killing of animals 
on any pretext whatsoever ; and in order to put a 
stop to the mischievous and wanton destruction 
and injury of domestic animals which has recently 
been practised, the Society has found it neces- 
sary to publish the following notice : 

$25.00 REWARD 

The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals will pay the above reward for 
the arrest and conviction of any person, or persons, 
found violating the provisions of the following 
statutes : 

Section 660 of the Penal Code of the State of 
New York : 

" A person who unjustifiably administers any 
poisonous or noxious drug or substance to any 
animal, or unjustifiably exposes any such drug or 
substance with intent that the same shall be taken 
by an animal, whether such animal be the property 
of himself or another, is guilty of a misdemeanor." 

Section 661 : 

" A person who wilfully throws, drops, or 
places, or causes to be thrown, dropped, or placed 
upon any road, highway, street, or public place, 
any glass, nails, pieces of metal, or other substance 
which might wound, disable, or injure any animal, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor." 

The penalty for such, on conviction, is a fine of 
five hundred dollars, or one year's imprisonment 
in the Penitentiary, or both fine and imprisonment. 

Information regarding any infraction of the 
above statutes will be treated confidentially. 

John P. Haines, 

President. 

Headquarters, New York. 

the society and the police — a suggestion 

It is a pleasant thing to acknowledge, on behalf 
of the Society, the frank cordiality with which its 



police powers are recognized by the police depart- 
ment of the City of New York. From that de- 
partment of the public service, and also from the 
courts, the officers of the Society receive every con- 
sideration to which they are entitled, and in cases 
of necessity the direct assistance of the police is 
always cheerfully rendered. It has been suggested 
that the transfer to our Society of the manage- 
ment of the dog pound in which lost and strayed 
dogs are confined would be productive of good 
results. We believe that, under the management 
of our Society, unclaimed animals might be kept 
longer than the present laws permit before being 
destroyed. We think, too, that if they could be 
kept for a longer time, many of them might be 
provided with homes, and so need not be destroyed 
at all. We have no ambition to be invested with 
this charge, unless it should be desired by those in 
authority ; but if our acceptance of it should be 
regarded as an additional service to the public, 
and to some extent also as an additional guarantee 
of humane treatment to the impounded animals, 
we should not feel at liberty to refuse the service. 

WHY NOT EXTEND OUR WORK ? — AN ANSWER AND 

AN APPEAL 

There is one very commonplace reason why we 
must hesitate to enter upon any new work in addi- 
tion to that in which the Society is already en- 
gaged ; namely, that our entire available means are 
needed for our present undertakings. After the 
President's report of 1893 shall have been pre- 
sented to the Society, we shall take pleasure in 
laying the substance of it before our readers. We 
are of the opinion that it will be gratifying to them 
in many respects. The report of 1892 showed a 
larger amount of work actually done than in any 
former year since the foundation of our Society ; 
but the report for 1893 goes far beyond that of 
1892. We will not say even now that our energies 
have been strained to the utmost. Our work is 
still capable of extension in more than one impor- 
tant direction, and we have well-digested plans for 
a still more aggressive prosecution of the cause of 
the Society, into which it is impossible for us to 
enter at present, simply because the necessary 
means are not forthcoming. Wo have no com- 
plaints to make of a niggardly support of the Soci- 
ety. To the extent to which its work has been 
understood and appreciated, it has been munifi- 
cently sustained ; but it is a work which must 
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either go forward or it will go backward ; and with- 
out more means it cannot be advanced beyond its 
present limit. Meanwhile, everything connected 
with it is encouraging; new opportunities present 
themselves in various directions, and we believe 
that the means to avail ourselves of these growing 
opportunities would not be lacking if it were not 
for an unfortunate, but very general, belief that the 
Society has ample funds for the prosecution of any 
measures it may deem necessary. This is a most 
unfortunate misapprehension. The fact is, that 
every dollar of our present income is required for 
the activities of the Society which are now in actual 
operation. Even these might be more efficient 
than they are, if the various departments could be 
strengthened ; but no funds are available even for 
that purpose, and much less for the extension of 
our work. 

We have not often pressed the subject of the 
support of our Society upon the readers of these 
columns ; but we must and do now appeal to them 
to take it into their early and favorable considera- 
tion. There are many ways in which they might 
help us, as, for instance, by increasing their own 
subscriptions; or by inducing others to become 
annual subscribers or life members ; or by special 
donations, either to the general support of the 
Society or for particular departments of its work ; 
or by testamentary bequests for the prosecution of 
their humane desires after they themselves shall 
have passed away ; or by lending their influence to 
extend the circulation of this magazine, which has 
been practically found to be one of the most 
potent missionary agents of the Society, and also 
its most successful solicitor. In any or all of these 
ways we appeal to the humane and generous to 
enable the Society to add to the efficiency of its 
present work, and to prosecute it in the year 1894 
with greater vigor than ever. 



beautiful, healthy cat, on West 136th Street. The 
officer, when describing the actions of the woman, 
said : " I could not think what she was doing ; she 
coaxed the cat to her, and, before you could wink, 
the animal had disappeared. When I asked her 
what she had done with the cat, she said she had 
chloroformed it; and when she opened the lid of 
a big basket she carried, there, sure enough, was 
the dead body, along with the bodies of several 
other cats which she had put to death. When I 
asked her what she killed the cats for, she answered, 
' Because they have no business to be out after 
eight o'clock at night.' " For some time previous 
to the arrest of the woman, President Haines had 
been in receipt almost daily of complaints from 
people whose pet cats had been found dead in the 
street, apparently having been poisoned. The 
officers of the Society were instructed to do all in 
their power to discover the alleged poisoner, when 
the mystery was solved by the arrest of the woman 
above mentioned. Incredible as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true that a few women, thinking 
they had a mission to perform while on earth^ 
which they believed to be the taking of animal 
life — associated themselves together under the 
name of the " Midnight Band of Mercy," went 
about the streets of the city nightly, and killed 
any cat which they could coax to them by the aid 
of catnip or other seductive means. The imple- 
ments of death are an air-tight basket and a bottle 
of chloroform. President Haines and Judge Rus- 
sell, counsel to the Society, prosecuted the defend- 
ant, who was defended by an able lawyer, with the 
result as set forth in the beginning of the article. 
The mania for killing is not confined to cats alone. 
but horses, dogs, and even poultry have been ruth- 
lessly put to death by some mysterious agency. 
So frequently of late have animals been found 
dead in the .streets and upon the premises of their 
owners, that President Haines has offered a reward 
of one hundred dollars for information that shall 
lead to the arrest and conviction of the guilty per- 
son or persons ; and the Society will use every 
effort to put a stop to this fiendish practice. 



" The Court finds you guilty and imposes a fine 
of ten dollars." said the presiding justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions to a member of a so-called 
" Midnight Band of Mercy." The defendant was 
arrested by Police Officer Connolly on the night of 
October 4th, while in the act of putting to death a 



"Johnnie Smith threw my dog down the air 
shaft," sobbed out little Mary Siddons to Presi- 
dent Haines. It appeared that Mary and Johnnie 
lived in the same house. They had been friends 
until one day, when Mary refused to give her play- 
mate a whip she had picked up in the street, and 
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then Johnnie threatened to throw her dog " Daisy " 
down the air shaft. The dog had mysteriously 
disappeared on the morning Mary came to the 
Society's rooms, so her conclusion was that John- 
nie had carried out his threat. Officer Smart was 
sent to investigate. He found Johnnie to be a 
jolly little fellow, the last one to be suspected of 
ill-treating any animal. *' Where is Mary Siddons* 
little dog?" asked the officer. " Why, here it is," 
replied Johnnie, taking the officer to a room in the 
rear of the house ; and there, sure enough, was the 
dog lying asleep on a mat before the fire. When 
the boy was told of the complaint against him he 
laughed heartily, and said that he had been only 
joking. " Why, I wouldn't hurt Daisy for the 
world; would I, Daisy?" Daisy got up from her 
comfortable place, barked and wagged her tail, as 
much as to say, " No, indeed ! " Mary was much 
comforted when the officer, on his return to Head- 
quarters, told her that her Daisy was safe and at 

home. 

9 • • 

•* Temper justice with mercy in every case in 
which mercy would not be an injustice," is one of 
the rules governing the officers of the Society. 
Officer Gay exercised this discretion with good 
results in the following instance : For many years 
Samuel Weller of 173 Second Street worked at the 
business of cloakmaking. His pay was small, but 
he managed to save a little money, and his ambi- 
tion was to retire from the monotony of cloak- 
making and become the owner of horses and wag- 
ons. Accordingly, he invested his entire savings 
in the purchase of a horse, wagon, and harness, 
and began to peddle ice and coal around the tene- 
ment-house localities. Weller may have been a 
good cloakmaker, but he was a complete failure in 
the horse business. Owing to his ignorance and 
neglect, his horse, for which he paid only seven 
dollars, soon became a physical wreck, and, when 
found by the Society's officer, was crawling along 
Clinton Street more dead than alive, and covered 
with sores. The wretched animal was a sight at 
which even the denizens of the east side of the 
city, accustomed as they are to scenes of hideous 
suffering, cried out in pity. Now it was the plain 
duty of Officer Gay to arrest the man, but on hear- 
ing his story of poverty and ignorance, emphasized, 
as it was, by the screaming of his two little chil- 
dren in the wagon, the officer hesitated. Weller 
protested that he had three more infants at home ; 



that his ice business had not been prosperous, and 
that, if he were arrested, he could not raise a dollar 
to pay his fine. Meanwhile, the poor horse, when 
unharnessed from the vehicle, fell to the ground, 
and on the advice of a veterinary surgeon, who 
declared it past recovery, Weller requested the 
officer to end the poor creature's sufferings. " I 
am going back to cloakmaking," he said ; *' at my 
trade I can at least make a living for my family. 
I know nothing about horses, but I am not cruel, 
and I would not willingly hurt any animal." 
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"You are committed for trial and must fur- 
nish $i,aoo bail," said Justice Watson of the Ewen 
Street police court, Brooklyn, to Herman Cohen, 
who was arrested by police officer Loughran for 
cruelty to a horse. The bail was justly propor- 
tioned to theoflfence committed, viz.: cruelly beat- 
ing a horse on the head and body with the but- 
end of a whip. The poor dumb creature was but 
a frame of bones, lame, sore, weak, and feeble, with 
other infirmities too numerous to mention. After 
being in prison for several days, Cohen was ar- 
raigned for trial, and pleaded guilty. He was 
fined $25 and the horse was mercifully disposed of. 
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THE MOA-BIRD ONCE MORE 



THE recent report from Berlin that a German 
naturalist had succeeded in capturing a 
living moa-bird directs attention once more 
to one of the most remarkable birds known to orni- 
thologists. The discovery of a living representa- 
tive of the Dinornis gigantea, or gigantic moa- 
bird, has been the dream of scientists for years ; for 
perhaps no other creature has excited the curiosity 
of students of natural history more than this gigan- 
tic bird of New Zealand, since its bones were first 
discovered half a century ago. 

No wonder that interest was aroused, for here 
was a bird three times the size of a fuU-grown 
ostrich. It stood from twelve to fifteen feet in 
height ; it was heavier and stronger in proportion 
than the ostrich, and consequently slower on foot. 
The skeletons of the moa show massive strength of 
limbs and body. 

Ornithologists have been half inclined to believe 
that living representatives of the moa-bird might 
still be found in New Zealand. The natives tell 
plausible stories of the existence of some great 
birds far up in the mountains, and there are Maori 
legends of moa-hunts within comparatively recent 
times ; but no moa-bird could be found, and so it 
was reluctantly concluded that the creature must 
have become extinct. 

This is not the first rumor of the discovery and 
capture of a moa. In 1873 the Rev. W. Williams 
reported the statement of an American, that an Eng- 
lishman whom he had met claimed to have seen a 
bird of gigantic size. Again, in 1876, a Mr. Smythe 
wrote a letter in which he described the capture of 
two living moas, a female of eight and a young one 
of five feet in height, and expressed the belief that 
he would undoubtedly be able to bring them both 
alive to Christchurch. He was probably roman- 
cing. The two moas never appeared. They may 
have died on the way. 

If the German naturalist has really caught his 



bird, he has secured a much greater curiosity, as 
one newspaper writer observes, than Barnum's 
white elephant. But we are inclined to doubt the 
genuineness of the "find." The best evidence 
goes to show that the moa-bird — alas for the 
cruelty of man ! — is extinct. 

The remains of the moa are comparatively 
numerous. There is a complete skeleton, together 
with most of the plumage, in the museum at York, 
England. There is, also, a fair specimen in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. Besides, the 
eggs of the moa have been found. A Mr. Mantell 
unearthed one from the volcanic sand in New Zea- 
land, Some idea of the size of this " find " may 
be gathered from the statement that a man's hat 
is just about big enough to serve as an e^-cup 
for it. 

The discovery of the past existence of the moa- 
bird was due to the Rev. Richard Taylor, who 
went to New Zealand in the year 1839, He saw 
one day the fragment of a large bone in a native 
house, and, on asking what it was, he was told that 
it was a bird's bone. At first he could not believe 
it, but after making further inquiries he became 
satisfied that a gigantic bird had once existed. 
The old men told him that they had hunted the 
moa-bird, and that it was fully as large as a horse. 

"When we reached Waiapu," says Mr. Taylor, 
" near the East Cape, we took up our abode in a 
native house, and there I noticed the fragment of 
a large bone stuck in the ceiling. I took it down, 
supposing at first that it was human ; but when I 
saw its cancellated structure I handed it over to 
my companion, who had been brought up to the 
medical profession, asking him if he did not think 
it was a bird's bone. He laughed at the idea, and 
said, ' What kind of a bird could there be to have 
so large a bone?' 1 pointed out its structure, and 
when the natives came requested him to ask them 
what it belonged to. They said it was a bone of 
the tarepo, a very large bird that lived on the top 
of Hikurangi, the highest mountain on the east 
coast. I then inquired whether the bird was still 
to be met with, and was told that there was one of 
an immense size which lived in a cave. The chief 
readily gave me the bone for a little tobacco, and 
I afterward sent it to Professor Owen by Sir 
Everard Home, in 1839; and I think I may justly 
claim to have been the first discoverer of the moa." 

According to the natives, the moas were fat, 
stupid, clumsy birds, which fed on vegetables, and 
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made their nests of the fern-root. The name "moa" 
was given to them on account of their singular crj'. 
It seems that the Maoris used to have regular 
moa hunts. The birds usually hid in the dense 
veronica thickets, and then the hunters would set 
the brush on fire and slaughter the poor creatures 
as they came out. Sometimes a party would sur- 
round the haunts of the birds, and, as they closed 
their lines, the hunters would rush forward with 
loud yells, and drive the frightened birds into the 
water, where they were followed in canoes and 
easily killed. The moa hunts were very popular. 
As one investigator has pointed out, one evidence 
that these birds were eagerly sought for and feasted 
upon appears in traces of long lines of ovens in 
which the natives cooked the birds, and also in the 
large quantity of egg-shells found on the western 
shores of New Zealand. 



It may not be generally known that New Zea- 
land was once the home of enormous numbers of 
gigantic wingless birds of different species, to the 
almost entire exclusion of mammals. But such is 
the fact, and the complete extermination of those 
species shows how reckless and unceasing must 
have been the warfare waged upon them by the 
Maoris. 

DINNER-TIME AT THE ZOO 

liv L. J. Vance 

ABOUT the best time to study wild animals 
is at the dinner-hour, when they are fed at 
the Central Park Zoo. It is then that 
their natural appetites and passions are aroused to 
the highest pitch and fury. You would think so, if 
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you ever saw the extraordinary performances, and 
heard the howls and yells, of the hungry ones. 

The trouble begins when the keeper comes 
around with the victuals. As he draws nearer and 
nearer, the animals grow more and more excited. 
" Dinner is coming! " they shout in chorus. They 
all want to be served at once instead of in their 
turn. Those in adjoining cages are furious because 
their neighbors 
are eating. 
"Come here, why 
don't you ?" they 
yell. " What the 
howl, growl, 
snarl, scream do 
you mean by 
feeding any one 
before me ? " 

And so it goes 
— "Yo w-wo- 
wohL" There are 
so many animals, 
so many queer 
ways of eating, 
that dinner-time 
at the Zoo is al- 
ways interesting. 
Some of the in- 
teresting things 
that take place 
may here be de- 
scribed. 

Mrs. Murphy 
has a good appe- 
tite. Who is Mrs. 
Murphy? Why, 
she is the wife of 
Mr. Caliph Mur- 
phy, and he is a 
— hippopotamus. 
When the keeper 

comes along with a load of bran mash, the 
huge pair come from the bottom of the pond. 
They give a knowing wink of the eye, and wear a 
two-foot smile which changes quickly into a broad 
grin. The man scoops up a shovelful of the mash 
and throws it all into that two-foot smile. Thus 
dinner is served, first into one mouth and then into 
the other. The happy couple can stow away half 
a ton of the stuff, and both look disgusted when the 
man stops shovelling food into their huge mouths. 
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Big Jim has a peculiar way of eating. He is the 
alligator, and he must have his meat served in the 
water. Jim will not eat the raw meat served on 
land, for the very good reason that he can't scoop 
it up with his jaws. So, when food is thrown into 
the tank, down goes Jim's head, and snap go his 
jaws together. 

Smiles is not so particular. She has a bad tem- 
per for a horned 
rhinoceroa The 
last time 1 saw 
her ready for din- 
ner, the keeper 
tied her to an 
iron bar before 
he ventured into 
the stall with the 
food. 

The elephants 
are always eating. 
Tip has a bad 
temper, while 
Juno is a general 
favorite. Both 
are great beggars. 
They will take 
anything from a 
peanut or a gum- 
drop to a bale of 
hay. I think of 
Tip as I saw him 
last — the ponder- 
ous, unwieldy fig- 
ure, swaying his 
bulky mass, 
standing knee 
deep in the suc- 
culent green 
grass, freshly cut 
from the Park 
lawn, running his 
nose through the big stack and tossing aside a 
wagon-load at a time. Then the keeper came, the 
dog Gyp trotting at his heels, and a stout harness 
was fastened on the giant for the night. 

The tigers are impatient animals. Watch them 
as the man with meat draws near. See how their 
looks, their movements, and their characters change. 
The two tigers tread lightly back and forth, their 
noses rubbing against the bars. Their mouths froth, 
their eyes glare, their supple bodies curve, their sharp 
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She is told in loud growls that husbands eat first 
and wives afterward. The " old man " raises his 
huge paw and gives her a sound box on the ears, 
whereupon she retires to a corner and watches him 
out of the corner of her eye. The young lions 
have lots of fun at dinner-time. The little fellows 
roll over and over in their scramble for food, and 
bite and scratch each other, and steal in the most 
barefaced manner. After dinner the lions make 
their toilets just as the tigers do. 

The camels eat their meals in courses, because 
""■ they have several stomachs.. The dinner is, there- 

Hn. AND H1B HiKi AT DiNNEii fo^e, a tatU d' kSte. The camel is one of the 

thirstiest of animals, always willing to drink. Na- 
claws draw in and out of the velvety sheath, while ture has provided the camel with cells in the stom- 
theirsinewytailswavehigherand higher. Suddenly ach which it can fill whenever it so desires, and 
they spring at each other, and the cage seems to keep the "ship of the desert" from being out of 
shake under their combined efforts. It looks like water during a long journey across the sands, 
a fight between the two hungry beasts. But no ; Mr. Mike is one of the late arrivals at the Cen- 
the fierce and greedy cats must bite and grind tral Park Zoo. He is a young Nubian baboon, 
something in their excitement, and so they "make His wife, Bridget, is a pig-tail monkey from India, 
believe." Many people think that Mr. Mike will occupy the 

After all this fuss and fury Jack retires to a cor- place in public favor and estimation that Mr, Crow- 
ner with his bit of meat, and becomes quiet. At ley once held. Now, Mike's " table manners " are 
first he snarls, sets both ears back, and looks warily bad— very bad. You ought to see him take Brid- 
out of the corners of his eyes, as if some one were get by the ear and lead her over to the corner, 
ready to take his dinner away from him. Then he pulling a dish of food after him. He puts his 
plays with the meat, tossing it and jumping on it back up against her so that she can hardly move, 
so that it cannot get away. Finally he purrs, licks and then he eats her share of mush and molasses, 
it over, and swallows it. Dinner over, the tigers It is all done so quickly that Bridget's pan 
wipe off their long, stiff whiskers, and wash them- is cleaned before the keeper can interfere. It is 
selves in the same way as cats, wetting the ball of always an interesting sight to see these two funny 
the fore-foot and the inner toe, and passing it over nionkeys eat. 
the face and behind the ears. They are now mak- 
ing their toilets. This performance is gone through 
with every day after their dinner. Later on they 
blink and idly blink, and the dreamy eyes close in 
sleep. 

The lions usually make a great noise and have 
an awful time over their dinner, and yet they are 
better tempered than the tigers. No such ugly 
quarrels take place here as in the tiger's cage. The 
male lion at the Zoo is a magnificent specimen of his 
kind. He is still young, and some day he may be 
as grand looking as the Animal King in the Jardin 

desPlantes, painted by Rosa Bonheur.* The female LITTLE GiRL: "I love cats; don't you? " 
will sometimes so far forget herself as to grab a VlNEGARV Old Maid: "No; I hate cats." 
chunk of meat before her lord and master has "Why?" 
dined. Then she is punished for her bad manners. " Because they scratch." 

,~ . '~ '^ .T'T~ ~ "That's because you stroke them the wrong way. 

ler cuciuuunca with wbich our ' a j 

You has to treat cats different from folks." — Life. 
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THE INSANE HORSE 

By •• Aunt Fanny " 

[for our animal friends] 

LAST summer I was staying for some weeks 
on the shores of the beautiful Lake George, 
or Lake St. Sacrament, as it was called for 
a hundred and nine years, before Sir William 
Thompson rechristened it, during our Revolution, 
after his royal master, King George IIL 

One lovely afternoon I was driving with my friend 

Mrs. K , and admiring her fine horses, who 

held up their spirited heads without the assistance 
of those detestable check-reins, and waved their 
long, flowing tails, safe from the brutal knife with 
which so many flint-hearted owners of fine horses 
hack off the tails of their helpless dumb property, 
and call the ugly, mutilated stumps ** stylish " and 
** swagger." 

As we were driving along, Mrs. K asked 

John, the coachman, to stop for five minutes at 
the house of her carpenter, and apologizing to me, 
she got out of the carriage to give some orders, 
leaving me to do what I always seize every oppor- 
tunity of doing, that is, to talk with the coachman 
about horses. 

He was a bright, intelligent-looking young fellow, 
and I promised myself some new and instructive 
ideas from our talk. 

"Your horses do you credit, John," I began. 
** Their coats shine like satin." 

** Oh, thank you, ma'am," said he, touching his 
hat. " I have had them going on five years, and 
have never once laid a whip over their backs." 

"Do you know much about horses? That is, 
about their wonderful intelligence and appreciation 
of kindness? " 

" Well, IVe studied them a good deal, ma'am, 
and early in the summer I saved the life of a very 
valuable horse." 

" Oh, do tell me," I cried, leaning eagerly for- 
ward. " Begin at the very beginning, and tell me 
all about it." 

He laughed and blushed, and said, " Til do my 
best, ma'am. I must begin by telling you that all 

the country round about here knew of Mr. L 's 

insane horse. Why, people used to go regular to 
see him in his tantrums. The groom would give 
him a slap in the face, and in five minutes the stable 
would look as if a western cyclone had gone 



through it, with Firefly kicking, slamming, and 
rioting everywhere at once. They had whipped 
him and shackled him and tried to cure him, but it 
was of no use, and now for two days he had re- 
fused all food, and he was condemned to be shot. 

** I thought a good deal about the poor creature, 
and the day before he was to be killed I asked 

Mrs. K to let me drive over to see him. On 

the way I stopped at the Fort William Henry 
Hotel. A famous veterinary doctor, whom I once 
saved from the kick of a horse, was stopping there. 
I found him smoking on the piazza, and easily per- 
suaded him to take his bag of instruments and 
medicine, without which he never travelled, and go 
with me to see the * insane horse.' 

"When we got to the village and the stable, 
there were a dozen idle fellows standing around 
and chaffing the grooms. Poor Firefly stood trem- 
bling in his stall with, every little while, a big shud- 
der going all over him. The doctor and I went 
near, and he turned and looked at us. I do 
declare, ma'am, that I never saw such a hopeless, 
pleading look. It made a great choke come in my 
throat, and I dashed off some water from my eyes, 
before those vagabonds could see it and make fun 
of me. 

" * Oh, come ! ' said one big rough loafer, * touch 
him up, Jake, I want to see the skirt-dancing.' 
Before we could stop him, Jake went into the next 
stall, and leaning over, gave Firefly a sharp tap on 
the side of his face. 

*' Instantly the horse threw up his head violently, 
then dashed it from side to side. He backed out 
of the stall as far as the long strap would let him, 
and began to kick and prance furiously, his eyes 
ablaze, his nostrils distended, while the brutal 
crowd clapped and halloed, and cried : * Go it, old 
buffer! Hey! Beats the girls' skirt -dancing all 
hollow! Whew! That was a bully kick!' The 
doctor and I watched him carefully, my heart full 
of pity, when all at once it came to me — I knew ! 
yes! I knew what ailed him ! and I suddenly cried 
out : * Stop hollering, you loafers ; the horse is 
crazy with a jumping toothache ! ' 

"A roar of contemptuous laughter greeted this 
discovery, but the doctor had already opened his 
bag and taken out a bottle of chloroform. He said : 
* Here, you Jake, give me a towel.' He quickly 
saturated the towel, and watching his chance, 
threw it over poor Firefly's head. 

" The creature lurched, trembled, and then began 
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to sprawl like a drunken man, and we had hardly 
time to run to him, before he fell heavily forward 
and rolled over on his side. With the help of two 
of the more decent men, we caught him in time to 
lay him gently down, and then, by the doctor's 
direction, I sat lightly upon his shoulder, to pre- 
vent any possible movement, while the others held 
his feet. 

"Then the doctor, holding the cloth over the 
nose of the horse, forced open his mouth. Oh! 
Oh ! What a sight it was ! I hope, ma*am, never 
to see one like it again! An enormous ulcer or 
abscess filled all one side, while the rest was purple 
with inflammation. Two back teeth covered by the 
ulcer were laid bare by the forceps of the doctor. 
They were decayed to the very roots. 

" * By George ! These have made all the trouble ! ' 
he exclaimed, and in another minute he had yanked 
them out. He put more chloroform on the cloth, 
and taking a lancet from his bag, he cut deep into the 
abscess. Calling for an old towel, he softly pressed 
out all the awful stuff it held, then, asking for a 
basin of warm water, he poured some laudanum in 
it, and with a sponge he gently sponged and washed 
the suffering mouth and quivering, swollen gums, 
and then, removing the chloroformed cloth, he laid 
down the poor animal's head. 

" * Now, Jake,* he said, * go quickly and prepare 

a very soft warm mash, and see if Mr. L is in 

the house. I should like to speak to him.' 

" Upon hearing this, all the tramps and loafers 
lounged off with their hands in- their pockets, mut- 
tering to each other: * Here's an end to the bloom- 
in' skirt-dancing, you bet ! No more fun, now that 
interfering fellow has put his foot in it.' 

" Presently poor Firefly moved feebly and opened 
his eyes. I got off his shoulder. He raised his 
head slowly, while I patted and smoothed his flank 
and spoke kindly to him. * It is all over, poor old 
fellow,' I said. * You won't suffer much longer.* 

** I am sure he understood me, for a soft gleam 
came into his eyes, then he seemed to pull himself 
together, and with a supreme effort got up on his 
legs, trembling all over, while I just kept talking to 
him and cheering him up, the same as if he were a 
human being. 

*• By this time the groom had brought the warm 

mash, and Mr. L came with him. The doctor 

put a strong sleeping potion in it, and I held it and 
coaxed him to eat. He began to eat slowly, with 
a wondering look in his eyes, as if he wished to 



know from where this blessed relief from torture 
had come. His mouth was still horribly sore, but 
the exciting cause was gone. 

"We made him up a thick bed of soft hay, and 
the sleeping potion soon taking effect, the poor, 
exhausted creature sank down and fell into a deep 

sleep. Then the doctor told Mr. L of my 

* inspiration,' as he called it, and Mr. L begged 

me to take a twenty-dollar bill, with his thanks, 
but I wouldn't. I told him it was enough reward 
to have saved such a fine horse from being shot. 

" * Very well,' he answered, * I will get even with 
you some other way ; and as to the doctor,* shaking 
hands with him, * you maybe sure that your bill 
will be paid most cheerfully.' " 

" And how did Firefly get on?" I asked, for I 
was very deeply interested. 

" Oh, he picked up wonderfully ! What with 
tonics and warm mashes and petting, he is one of 
the handsomest horses now in this part of the 
country. Why!" exclaimed John, starting up in 

his seat, " I do believe that is Mr. L and 

Firefly coming this way now." 

I looked up the road and saw a dog-cart with a 
groom behind, and a gentleman driving a splendid, 
bright bay horse, with no blinders nor check-rein, 
and flourishing a long, beautiful tail. The horse 
knew John instantly, and, stopping of his own 
accord, tried to put his head into the front of the 
open carriage. 

Just then Mrs. K came out of the carpen- 
ter's shop, and this was the tableau she saw : I was 

holding the reins of her horses, Mr. L sat 

motionless and smiling in his dog-cart, while John, 
who had vainly tried to push back Firefly, had 
handed me the reins and jumped out, and he and 
the grateful creature were hugging each other ; 
that is. Firefly had pushed John's hat off, and was 
rubbing his head all over his shoulder, while John 
was petting the animal and calling him loving 
names. 

Then Mr. L jumped out of his dog-cart, and 

gallantly handed Mrs. K into her carriage. 

John resumed his reins, and with cordial smiles 
and bows we went our different ways. 

Don't let any one dare to say, after this, that 
horses have no reason, sense, and memory, as well 
as affection. Firefly knew well enough what John 
had done for him, and he never meant to for- 
get it. 

And now, my dear readers, you can easily see 
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the moral of my story — my true story — and I 
entreat you to circulate this piece of advice. 

When a horse is fretful and seems determined 
to be ugly, don't tie him up with a strong strap to 
a strong hook in the stable and whip, whip, WHIP 
him until your arm is tired, but send for a ** vet " 
and have him examined. 

And I pray that all coachmen and cartmen and 
owners of horses who do not heed this advice 
may have a first-class, eighteen-carat, A No. i 
jumping toothache, which will keep them skirt- 
dahcing for the rest of their lives. 

BARNYARD VOICES 

By Emil Seytter. Ph.D. 

[for our animal friends] 

AWELL-stocked and well-kept barnyard is 
altogether a world by itself, and affords 
the student of animal psychology abundant 
facilities for studying the life and habits, the char- 
acter and voices, of its numerous inmates. Espe- 
cially the voices of our domestic animals present a 
most interesting field to the investigator; from the 
monotonous buzz of the busy bee to the ugly and 
shrill scream of the vain and gorgeous peacock, 
from the spirited neighing of the horse to the dis- 
gusting grunt of the pig, there is no end of sounds 
and modulations. But it is not these original 
voices and noises of the barnyard which shall oc- 
cupy our minds at present, but the way in which 
they are copied and re-echoed by man in different 
countries. In watching this process we shall find 
that animal voices are much greater factors in lan- 
guage building than is generally thought. 

Let us imagine for a moment that it is early in 
the morning, and feeding time for the barnyard 
folk. The servant is coming to throw the chickens, 
pigeons, geese, and ducks their food. The English 
and German farm-servant will call out : " Cluck, 
cluck / " That is the call for the fowls. In Aus- 
tria the call is Pi-pi! or teet-teet ! If there be little 
chickens, the Swabians call Bib-bib-bib ! for the 
little things are called bibbele, after their peeping 
voice. 

In Germany the geese go to the call, Gus / gus f 
gush! gush! gosSy goss ! or wus, wus ! In Aus- 
tria the call sounds hiihl, hiihl ! which the Bohemi- 
ans render by husy, husy ! as husa in Bohemian 
means goose. 

Closely connected with the Swabian bib-bib! 



and the Austrian//-//.^ is the name of the pigeon, 
which in old French still yj2iSpipion, from a Latin 
word, pipio, derived from pipire, i.e., to peep, or 
make a piping noise, as pigeons sometimes do. 
The instrument producing a similar sound was 
called in mediaeval Latin pipa, which is the same 
as the English or French///^/ and as the instru- 
ment in question was a tube, other tubes were also 
called //^^^, no matter whether they served similar 
purposes or not. In Italian the pigeon is called 
^xthtr pippione or pigione, and in modern Greek it 
goes by the similar name of pipinion, while the 
Hungarians call a gosling or a chicken pipe or 
pipok. 

But we return to our barnyard fowl. If we 
except the specific American name of rooster, the 
whole European series of names, and even some 
Asiatic names, for this bird, are imitations of its 
voice. The English and French cock and coq are 
both the same word spelled differently, and derived 
from the old French coqudricot or cocriacot^ which 
is as clear an imitative word as is cock-c^oodle-do 
of English nursery rhyme fame. Among the in- 
habitants of ancient Gaul, whose token was a cock, 
this bird stood in high esteem, and its name en- 
tered largely into the speech of early mediaeval 
France. Thus, at the present day we still find 
words like coqueluche (literally crow ing-co ugh) for 
whooping-cough; coquelicot, i.e., the common red 
field poppy (from the likeness of its color to that 
of a cock*s comb) ; cocarde (English, cockade), from 
its form, like that of a rooster's comb. A coquin 
is one that leads an idle, luxurious life, like a cock, 
and hence a debauchee or a rogue. In Languedoc, 
a province of southern France, cacaraca means 
both cockcrow and poppy. 

In Spain the cock is called gallo quiquiriqui, and 
in Germany the children call it kikcriki. In Fin- 
land it goes by the name of kukko. But similar 
names are even found among the various negro 
tribes of Africa. In Yoruba-land it is called koklo, 
among the Ibos okoko, and by the Zulus kuku. 

Its name in Sanscrit, the sacred language of the 
Hindoos, \skukkuta; and kahrkataqy^^s a nickname 
in the Zend language of ancient Persia, as is evi- 
dent from a hymn in the sacred book Avesta: 

" The bird who bears the name of Par6dars, O holy Zara- 
Ihustra, 
Upon whom evil speaking men impose the name Kahrkata^.'* 

In the Malay language kaluruk or kukuk means 
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cockcrow or daybreak^ and in the Kussa language 
kukuduna means cock^ while kukukasi designates 
the hen. All these various forms have the same 
origin as the English r(7^^ and the colloquial German 
gockel and gockeler or the Swiss gugel; or, in other 
words, they all took their rise in the voice of the 
bird. The name holds good with regard to the 
word chicken, which in low German is kuckeUy and 
in high German kuchlein. In the children's 
language of Germany the hen is called gackeleia or 
\.\\t cockier y and the egg goes by the name oigackela. 
To cackle is in French caqueter, and in German 
gackern. 

Calling the cattle in the meadows, the English 
farmer shouts co-op ! co-op ! i. e., come up / come 
up f 

"Come uppe, Whilefoot — come uppc; Lightfoot, 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed ! " 

Ox and cow owe their colloquial and even literary 
name often to their voice. In English we say 
that the cattle low and that bulls bellow, but in 
French they use beugler for both. All these words 
are imitative of the noise made by the animals, and 
the French beugler is preserved in the English word 
bugle, I presume, from the similarity of sound, just 
as we speak of asses and trumpets braying. In the 
north of England people very often speak about 
the ** oxen booing " (not lowing) ; and the French 
boeuf ^x\A the Spanish buey, the ox, directly descend 
from the same root as the verb beugler, " Hablo el 
buey y di jo bu^' says the Spanish proverb — " The 
ox speaks and says boo'* 

English children speak of the moo-cow, which is 
sister to the New England mooley-cow ; the German 
youngsters put it in the diminutive form and say 
mockele, i. e., little moo^ow. 

The Greeks called the ox bous ; the Latins bos 
and the Welsh bu. Even the Cochin-Chinese and 
the Hottentots say bo and bou for ox. 

A most interesting feature of popular word-lore 
is offered by the cat. The name cat and all its in- 
numerable correspondent forms to be found over 
the entire surface of the earth are related to or 
derived from the Latin catus, about the origin of 
which mystery has hung a veil. More wonderful, 
however, is the popular n?LmQ puss, which pops up 
and rings in our ears whether we be under the equa- 
tor or at the poles, near the great wall of China or 
on the bank of " sweet Innisfallen." The child of 



an English nursery calls the cat with puss, puss, and 
names it a pussy or pussy-cat. In Saxony this 
sounAs pUs'PHs, which is equivalent to the \ns\i pus 
and the Gaelic /«w. Wherever the English colo- 
nists went, they took their cats and their name. 
Thus the Tonga Islanders preserve still from Cap- 
tain Cook's time the word boosee ; the Indians of 
Northwest America call a cat pish-pish, and the 
Chinooks have given the name of hyas-puss-puss, or 
great cat, to the cougar. 

Likewise in Asia we find in the Tamul language 
the word pilsei, among the Afghans pusha, and ' in 
YqtsX^ pushak, all three meaning cat. 

Purely imitative of its cry are the Chinese maou 
and the old Egyptian mao, a trace of which may 
be detected in the German miez. 

But time, space, and the patience of the reader 
are limited, and if I do not put a stop to my insig- 
nificant revelations, we shall never come to a con- 
clusion, for the material is so vastly abundant, that 
to exhaust it we should have to remain in the 
barnyard a very long while. 

A PLEA FOR NESTING BIRDS 

By Leander S. Keyser 

[for our animal friends] 

THERE lies before me a circular letter from 
a well-known collector of birds* eggs, which 
I have read with no small degree of sor- 
row. I will mention no names, for that would be 
ungracious. This collector sends his letter to me 
— and also, I doubt not, to many other bird stu- 
dents — and asks me to buy some of his " clutches** 
of rare birds* eggs at reduced rates, because he is 
determined to dispose of his present lot before 
starting out on another collecting tour. 

" These,** he declares, " are all choice, selected 
clutches, mostly taken out of my own collection, 
and are picked sets from the thousands that have 
passed through my hands.** A few sentences far- 
ther on he makes this business-like announcement: 
'* This year I shall have collectors at work at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River and on the Arctic 
coast of America, and next autumn I anticipate 
being able to offer some very rare species of eggs, 
probably not found in any other collection outside 
of that of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 
When ordering, mention a few substitutes, as I 
expect a quick sale for these.*' 
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Surely here is an opportunity for private col- 
lectors as well as curators of museums and natural- 
ists in general. Probably nothing I can say will 
stop this wholesale and merciless robbery of birds* 
nests and breaking of birds' hearts ; yet I do not 
think that all this inhumanity to the feathered 
creation ought to go unreproved. We hear of so 
many of these collecting — perhaps one should say 
marauding — expeditions in the north during the 
spring and summer, that it is no wonder the migrat- 
ing birds in the autumn are so shy that you can 
scarcely get a fair view of them, even with a field 
glass, much less study their behavior with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. Their experience of heartless 
raiders in the north has caused them to regard all 
men with suspicion. 

I may be looked upon as a mere sentimentalist, 
and it may be said that I sadly lack the true scientific 
spirit; but nevertheless I feel constrained to protest 
against the unnecessary cruelty of the collecting 
guild who rob the nests of innocent birds for gain. 
In view of the meagre contribution to science that 
such traffic really makes, I look upon it as little 
short of a murderous business. This much I am 
willing to concede — that there should be reasonably 
large collections of eggs in the museums of our 
country, placed at convenient distances apart, so 
that every person interested in the subject of 
oology may have access to them ; but I object 
to the disposal of eggs to private individuals and 
mere curio-gatherers. The majority of such per- 
sons will soon grow tired of their collection, and 
one by one the eggs will be broken and tossed into 
the back lot. 

Even those who are engaged in the scientific 
study of birds and eggs are often unnecessarily 
cruel; they collect many more specimens than are 
required even for technical purposes. Take up 
certain manuals on oology, and you will find lists 
of dozens and scores of measurements of eggs be- 
longing to the same species, and often the differ- 
ences in the dimensions are so small a fraction 
as to be practically infinitesimal. Does anybody 
really interested in the study of bird character care 
to know that a set of five golden-winged warbler's 
eggs, taken near a certain place in Michigan, meas- 
ure as follows : .65 x .50, .64X .49, .65 x .50, .64X.50, 
.64X.49? How much more instructive it would have 
been if the collecter had watched the nesting and 
brood-rearing of the tiny pair, as John Burroughs 
or Bradford Torrey would have done, and then told 



us about their dainty manners! It would have 
been a romance or an idyl, instead of a dry table 
of figures, containing only the chronicle of a bur- 
glary. I think I need not apologize for calling a 
spade a spade. 

The destruction of a songbird's nest involves a 
great deal. First, it almost breaks the heart of 
the parent birds. If you have ever heard the cries 
of a catbird or a brown thrush as you approached its 
nest, you have been hard-hearted indeed if you 
have not hastened away as soon as you had taken 
a peep into the domicile in the bush. Again and 
again have I skulked off from the neighborhood of 
a nest, feeling that I was little better than a crimi- 
nal even to intrude into those sacred precincts. 

Second, robbing a nest means the destruction of 
what might be a brood of sweet songsters, and 
therefore lessens the volume of music swelling in 
the outdoor concert. Even now the complaint 
comes from every quarter that there are so few 
singing birds. It is a sin against the aesthetic 
wants of man's nature, to silence forever the voice 
of a feathered lyrist, or destroy the germ that would 
develop into one. Sordid indeed must be the na- 
ture of that man who can listen unmoved to a wood- 
land chorus on a spring morning. 

Third, by rifling a nest of its eggs you forfeit the 
confidence of the parent birds in man, forcing them 
to look upon him as a foe. And this makes it 
doubly difficult to study them, to get an insight 
into their real character and life in the free out- 
doors, and so to make investigations of solid scien- 
tific value. For science does not consist wholly 
nor chiefly in compiling tables of statistics, nor in 
massing a multitude of hard names of Greek and 
Latin derivation, but in knowing birds, knowing 
them as they are in their native haunts. Therefore, 
in closing, I hazard the assertion that the nest- 
plunderer hinders, rather than promotes, the cause 
of science. 
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We get no good by being ungenerous, even to a 
book. — Mrs, Browning, 
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would forget all about It before Christ- 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR 

WHAT is it that makes a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, boys and girls? Nol the 
wish merely. Were thai all, we would bul 
repeal to you the sweet old formula; "Merry 
Christmas, Happy New Year," and stop short. Bui if you 
warn the merriest, happiest kind of Christmas and New 
Year, try yourselves to make others happy. You must not 
think only of father, mother, brothers, sisters, and friends. 
You must be good to every living creature. After a short 
experience, you will find that there is a way to make your 
boy and girl friends happy, another way to make older per- 
sons happy, still other ways to make horses, dogs, cats, birds, 
animals of every kind, happy; and, lo and behold, you will 
have accomplished the greatest thing of all— you will have 
followed in the footsteps of Christ. Try it for the new year. 
We wish you all success as well as a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year ! 

THE CHRISTMAS SHEAF 



OTHER, what becomes of the dear 
little birds in winter ? " asked tittle 
Eric Elverson one day in early 
summer, on his return from a 
round of visits to his various pets. 

" Many of the birds fly away lo 
the sunny Southland in winter." 
answered his mother. 

" And the others ? " persisted 
Eric. 

" The Heavenly Falher cares 
for them in His own way. Do 
you remember the Christmas sheaf 
that hung in the fir-tree at home 
last year ? " 

"Oh, can we have one here? 
We could hang it in one of those 
cotton-wood trees, where we could 
see il from the window," said Eric, 
eagerly. 

•' Il is a long time yet until 
Christmas," said his moiher, eva- 

Only a few acres of the tough 
prairie sod h.id been brought 
under cultivation, and the corn 
and flax with which these were 
planted would provide no wheat sheaf for Eric's bird 
friends. But his mother would .not tell him this then. 




The spring before, the moiher, Eric, and little Christina 
had crossed the wide ocean from Norway to this strange new 
country, and the little home which the father had worked so 
hard lo gel for them. A queer little home it was, that dug- 
out on the western prairie, and the parents found it very hard 
to overcome their homesickness, and be cheerful. 

The children themselves were happy as could be. Eric 
claimed friendship with every living thing about him, taking 
all helpless creatures under his special protection. A few 
crumbs must be saved from each simple meal for the crippled 
meadow lark down by the marsh ; the pretty striped ground 
squirrels found corn scattered for them near their homes, 
and the timid, long-eared rabbits feasted upon fresh cabbage 
leaves without fear of Bruno, the dog. 

Across the grass-grown road from Eric's home lay an 
immense wheatfield, belonging lo Farmer Gray. Through 
the long summer days the grain grew and ripened until it 
was golden; then came the harvesters, and the whir, whir, 
whir of the untiring machine as the wheat fell before it. 

Eric had learned long before this that no wheat was grow- 
ing on their farm, nor anything suitable for the Christmas 
sheaf that he wanted for his birds. But now, as the two 
children watched the reapers, a bright thought struck him. 
"There are acres and acres of ii, Christina,'' said he. 
" Surely they would lei me glean a sheaf for the birds." 

Christina nodded her flaxen head gravely, and the children 
hurried into the house, where Eric unfolded his wonderful 
plan to his mother, who. much to his surprise, would nol 
consent to his asking for the grain. 

" My boy must not beg, no, no," she said proudly. 

" Nol for myself, moiher, bul for the birds ; and I would 
glean il all," ui^ed Eric. 

" Look you, wife," said Holvar. " the birds have no gran- 
aries, and can lay by no store for themselves ; when the bit- 
ing winds and drifting snows of winter come, they have 
nothing. Il is a good thought of the little lad's ; let him 
go" 

" But the boy speaks not Ihe English well, and the farmer 
may nol understand that the grain is for the birds," said the 
moiher. 

■■ Oh, he speaks the English well enough for that, I think." 
said Holvar, who had been Eric's only teacher in the new 
language. 

The moiher gave a reluctant consent, and Eric started joy- 
fully on his errand ; bul his courage almost failed him by the 
time he reached the group of men who were resting under 
one of the trees by the roadside. Before he could overcome 
his shyness and make his wants known, Farmer Gray asked 
kindly, ' ' Well, youngster, what is it ? " 

" 1 wanted a sheaf of the grain for the birds at Christmas. 
It is so cold then, and the fields are covered with snow, and 
there is nothing for them to eat," replied Eric, in a wonderful 
minture of English and his mother tongue. 

" Whai is it about Christmas ? " asked the farmer, looking 
puuled, as well he might, 

'■ He seems to want some grain for the birds at Christmas," 
said one of the men, 

"Oh, is that it? Why, to be sure he can have il. Here, 
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John, see if his short arms can carry one of those sheaves," 
said Mr. Gray. 

But Eric drew back, shaking his head vigorously. 

•* No, no, I beg not what is gathered already. I would 
glean it myself** said he. 

The farmer laughed, saying, " Well, your lingo is beyond 
me. Hallo, Frank," he called to his son, " come here and 
find out what this little fellow wants. You can speak his own 
language after a fashion." 

The young man asked a few questions in Norwegian, and 
translated Eric's replies for his father, who said promptly, 
"Tell him he may glean the whole field, if he likes." 

Eric went gleefully to work ; hard work he found it, too, 
for the sharp stubble hurl his bare brown feet, and the fierce 
rays of the afternoon sun beat down upon his head. But he 
persevered until he had collected as much as he could well 
carry. Then giving the farmer a grateful " Tank you, sir," 
he left the field with his bundle. All through the rest of the 
summer and fall, Eric took great care that none of his plump 
grains should be wasted. On Christmas Eve his father fast- 
ened the precious sheaf securely to the branches of a tree in 
front of the window ; next day the happy children watched 
the birds that came to the feast. That most of the visitors 
were saucy blackbirds or loud-screaming jays, made no differ- 
ence at all to either of the delighted watchers. 

Late in the afternoon Frank Gray rode up, and stopped for 
a neighborly chat with Holvar. Eric, remembering the 
young man's kindness on that summer day so long ago, 
pulled his father's sleeve and whispered, " Show him the 
Christmas sheaf." 

Frank heard the whisper, and asked smilingly, " How 
many birds have found the sheaf, do you think ? " 

" There was ten one times, and six nodder limes, and three 
two times, already," replied Eric, very proud of his ability to 
give the numbers in English, but wisely leaving the sum total 
for Frank to compute for himself. 

One morning, about ten days after Christmas, Holvar 
hitched the white mules to the wagon, and drove away to the 
village, some twelve miles distant. It was a mild, pleasant 
day, with no sign of storm until long after noon, when sud- 
denly the wind rose to a fierce gale, and snow filled the air 
so thickly as to hide everything at the distance of a few yards. 
The mother's heart sank as she realized that the terrible bliz- 
zard, of which she had heard, was raging, while she was alone 
with her helpless children, two miles from any neighbor, and 
Holvar was out on the wide prairie. Darkness came early 
that dreadful night, and the anxious wife and mother sat for 
many hours waiting for her husband's return, but he did not 
come. At last she crept into bed beside her sleeping chil- 
dren, but there was no sleep for her. Five o'clock, six, then 
seven, and still no daylight ; she rose and groped her way to 
the window, to find her worst fears confirmed. They were 
snowed in, and unless help should come soon, both food and 
fuel would be exhausted ; but she would not allow herself to 
despair, and when the children awoke, she forced herself 
to speak cheerfully, telling them that their father would soon 
find them. 

The wind had gone down, and there was no sound to break 
the stillness of their prison, as hour after hour dragged slowly 
by ; night came again, and morning, and still no change. 



At noon of that second day, the mother gave the children 
their dinner, tasting nothing herself, and not daring to think 
of the morrow, when the meal-chest would be empty, and her 
fatherless little ones would be crying for food. She could no 
longer hope that Holvar lived, or he would have come to 
their rescue before this. A low moan brought Eric to her. 

"The Heavenly Father cares for the little birds in winter, 
and he will send help to us, won't he, mother ? " asked the 
little fellow, trustingly. 

Drawing him to her lap, she kissed him silently, and to- 
gether they waited for the help that did not fail. 

Holvar had left the village before the storm broke. He 
made every effort to get home, but no living creature could 
travel at such a time, and he was compelled to seek the 
shelter of a farmhouse, where he stayed until the second day. 
Then he went on, reaching Mr. Gray's house cold and tired, 
but determined to go the remaining two miles, and Mr. Gray 
and Frank went with him. Across the wide wheat-field, 
where the furious wind had piled the snow in great drifts, 
they slowly made their way, coming at last to the line of 
cotton-wood trees that marked the boundary of Mr. Gray's 
farm. Beyond these was a narrow valley in which were the 
public road and Holvar's house. But the valley was com- 
pletely filled with snow, and no trace of the house was to be 
seen. Poor Holvar sank down with a groan. Where in 
all that desolate waste were his wife and little ones ? 

"There, there, now, don't be down-hearted : we shall soon 
find them," said Mr. Gray, hopefully. But the kind farmer 
was not so hopeful as he chose to appear, for there was 
nothing by which the location of the house could be de- 
termined ; each stunted tree was so like its neighbors that 
nothing could be told by them. 

Suddenly Frank exclaimed joyfully, " I know, father ! We 
must find the Christmas sheaf; there must be some trace of 
it left even yet, and the tree stood directly in front of the 
house. I'll go this way," said he, turning to the right, "and 
you go the other." 

It was Holvar's keen, anxious eyes that discovered the few 
wisps of straw yet fastened to the tree. Frank hurried away 
after more help, and in a little while many willing hands were 
working busily to rescue the imprisoned family. It was 
almost night again when Christina spoke from her warm 
nest in the great bed. "Me hears sometings, me do," she 
said. 

Her mother and Eric ran to the door and listened ; they 
heard the voices of the men, and the mother's call was 
answered by Holvar himself. In another half hour the fam- 
ily were all safe, the little home was warmed and lighted, 
and a bountiful supper, provided by thoughtful Mrs. Gray, 
was steaming on the table. 

" Isn't it wonderful that Eric's loving thought for his bird 
friends, so many months ago, should have been the means of 
rescuing the Elversons to-day ? " said one of the men as they 
walked homeward. 

" God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea. 
And rides upon the storm," 

said Farmer Gray reverently. 
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MISS SALLIE was a kind little woman who was de- 
voted (o pets of at) kinds and had a perfect menag- 
erie and zofllogical garden connected with her 
pretty home. Some of these pels were not always 
confined to their proper domain, and many a lady visitor was 
mnde nervous by contact with horned loads, lizards, and vari- 
ous jumping and creeping things Chat seemed quite at home 
in my lady's chamber. 



But what an ugly name, you will say, for so pretty a pel as 
a flying squirrel. Miss Salhe was peculiar in this respect ; all 
her pets Iwre ridiculous names, such as Samson, a beautifully 
marked but defenceless horned toad from Southern Califor- 
nia ; Solomon, a box-turtle, transferred from Central Park lo 
her smaller zoological garden ; and Spunkum, a most pug- 
nacious young bantam, whom Miss Sallie used to dress up in 
long pantalettes, jacket, and nurse's cap for the edification of 
her many small visitors. 

Peter was born In Vermont, and, when still very young, 
was taken with a Iwin brother to New York, He was the 
daintiest creature imaginable. His coat was gray above and 
white underneath, and was of the finest, softest fur. His 
eyes were large and expressive. His tail was nearly six 
inches long, or about the length of his body, and was flattened 
like an ordinary squirrel's, but was more compact. 

When be was first placed in a cage, Peter was very timid 
and wild ; but he soon iKcame familiar with his surround- 



Perhaps the most charming of MissSallie's pets — for he was ings, and succumbed lo the coaxing of Miss Sallie, who every 

certainly a charming little fellow both in appearance and evening gave him the range of her room for a frolic. During 

actions — was Peter, a young flying squirrel that a friend had the day he lay snugly coiled up in his wire nest or basket, 

seen and bought on Itroadway, New York, one day, and but as soon as twilight approached he became active, and 

carried to Miss Sallie, who was just recovering from a long made such a clatter that Miss Sallie was obliged to open the 

and severe illness, to amuse her. door of his prison and allow him his freedom. 
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His especial delig^ht was to immediateiy scaie the wall to 
the cornice or the pole of the window draperies, and then, 
at his mistress' call, spread his parachute-like " wings " and 
take a flying leap to her shoulder or head, thence to her 
wrapper pocket, where he was certain to find a tidbit in the 
way of a Brazil nut, of which he was particularly fond. 

He soon learned many tricks, one of which was to go at 
Miss Sallie's bidding to a Japanese tiU-a-tiUsti near her bed, 
push aside the cover of the sugar-bowl and hop in, reappearing 
a moment later upon the edge with a walnut in his mouth. 

This dish was kept well supplied with cracked nuts for 
Peter, and it soon became a mystery what he did with them 
all. Watching him one evening, Miss Sallie discovered 
that after he had eaten sufficient to satisfy his hunger, he 
climbed to the cornice, and from there down the cord to a 
picture, behind which he successively stored several nuts ; 
and, upon examination, all the pictures in the room were 
found serving as storehouses in case of future famine. 

After having his lil>erly, Peter disliked very much reenter- 
ing his cage, and a favorite hiding-place was Miss Sallie's 
piece-bag, which hung in an adjoining closet. Many a night 
were the contents of that bag turned out to disclose Peter at 
the very bottom, who only waited for quiet to reign that he 
might have the range of the whole house instead of one room. 
Such a scolding and chattering would then ensue ! For this 
little pet displayed a temper like many boys and girls who 
cannot have their own way. 

Strange to say, Peter was not fond of his own sex ; and 
upon the approach of a male visitor he would storm, scold, 
and attempt to bite if too close acquaintance was invited. 
But of Miss Sallie he daily grew fonder. If allowed out of 
his cage during the day, did she attempt to write, he would 
immediately take his position upon the edge of her inkstand, 
or even upon her pen, looking up at her with his gentle, 
inquisitive eyes, so that every idea but Peter was driven from 
her head, and she would lay down her pen to pet him. 

One escapade I must tell of Peter. As suggested, the fly- 
ing squirrels sleep during the day, but when night draws 
near they are wide awake and full of their pranks ; so with 
Peter. If out of his cage and forgotten, he would manage to 
escape notice during the evening by concealment, so that he 
might indulge himself to his full bent during the hours when 
the household was wrapped in slumber. 

It so happened that, upon one occasion, when Miss Sallie 
had company — a nervous, fussy old man and wife — Peter 
made good his escape from both cage and Miss Sallie's room 
to the adjoining guest chamber. After the fussy visitor had 
reposed himself for the night, he was aroused by a most 
curious buzzing sound directly under his ear ; and, upon its 
growing louder, he quickly awakened his sleeping spouse, 
telling her that he believed that he was going crazy, and that 
she must get up at once and turn on the gas. 

Now, as the old gentleman had been taking a pretty heavy 
dose of quinine, his companion was positive that the " terri- 
ble buzzing" was wholly due to this ; but, like a dutiful wife, 
she lighted the gas, and then took up his pillow to beat it up 
and make it more comfortable for his poor head. As she 
did so. she noticed a peculiar movement beneath the cover, 
and, upon going nearer to the light for inspection, there she 
discovered Peter, his bright eyes winking and blinking, now 



snapping and scolding at being disturbed. He had found 
his way inside the pillow case, and wriggled down directly 
under the ear of the poor old man, and the " buzzing " was 
a scratching and singing which he often combined when 
going to sleep. It is needless to say. that during the remainder 
of the visit Peter was kept close in his wire home. 

Another time he frightened a lady who was spending the 
day with Miss Sallie. almost into hysterics. She had taken 
her bonnet from the bed, and just placed it upon her head, 
when her hostess was amazed to hear a fearful scream and 
see the bit of millinery go flying across the room. As you 
may suspect, Peter had discovered that the lining of the hat 
was a much more comfortable nest than his own bare wire 
one, and he was away off in Nodland when thus rudely 
awakened by the terrified owner. 

Although comparatively brief, Peter's life was an eventful 
and happy one ; and perhaps of all the pets owned by Miss 
Sallie, none were more mourned than this mischievous little 
waif from the woods of Vermont. 



THE YELLOW DOG. 

By May L. Sharpe 

[for our animal friends] 

GIT out," cried Tom. to a large yellow dog that had 
been walking around the place for at least half an 
hour; "git out, I say." The dog did not move. 
" If you don't git out I will shoot you." The dog 
rose slowly and walked toward him, and looked up as much 
as to say : " You wouldn't send a poor dog away that is 
nearly starved to death, and that has done you no harm." 
Tom's heart melted with pity as he saw how forlorn the poor 
thing looked. *• Kate." he called, *• come feed this here dog 
some raw meat, it is nearly starved to death ; and after supper 
I will turn the hose on him and get the mud off, for I think 
I will keep him." And they did ; and there was never a 
more grateful fellow than Gitout, for so they named the dog 
because that was the first name that Tom had called him the 
first time he saw him. 
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The musical note of the katydid is something with which 
nearly everybody is familiar. This is how the insect makes 
the music; At the base of each wing is a thin membranous 
plate. He (for it is only the male katydid which is thus 
supplied) raises the wing covers, and rubs the two plates 
together. If you could do that with your shoulder-blades 
you would imitate the operation. — Golden Days. 

d o 

Never does a man portray his own character so vividly as 
in his manner ol portraying another's. — Richter. 
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Dear LelUr-Bo.x : 

I have a dear litlle pug dog and a cnnary bird. The 
canary bird I have had only a ahorl lime, so thai he and the 
dog arc not very well acquainted. The other day 1 let the 
bird out of his cage, and I lold Zip {the dog) not lo touch 
him. You may he sure that 1 held Zip fast by the collar all 
the time I was talking. After 3 while I let Zip go, Iwcause 
I saw that he was not the kind of a dog to chase or to 
frighten birds. 

This afternoon I went into my bed-room, and there sal Zip 
itU alone. The bird-cage was on the table where I had left 
il ; the cage door was open as I had left it ; the bird was 
nowhere to be seen, 

" Zip, Zip, where is the bird ? " i asked. 

Zip looited wise, wagged his tightly curled bit of a tail, and 
answered nothing. 

"O Zip!"— I did not mean lo be unjust, but I doubted 
Zip for a moment— "O Zipl what have you done? Where 
is the bird ? " 

Zip rose and began snuffing about the room. 

" Find the bird. Zip. Good Zip, fimi the bird." 

1 was growing excited ; Zip grew excited too. We looked 
everywhere. Zip looked into the waste-basket, into Ihe fire- 
place, and I dragged out my bureau to look behind it. Suil- 
denly Zip crawled under the bed. He was there a long time. 
By and by the little bird hopped out, and Zip appeared, genlly 
pushing the bird along with his nose. My bed stands against 
the wall, so the bird must have dropped down through the 
crack between the bedstead and the wall. It was dark under 
the bed, and he did not know how to find his way out until 
Zip helped him. Don't you think Zip is a cunning dog P 
Very truly yours, 

Gkace McM. 



Dear Ulter-Box ■ 

I am sure that Saiit: 
because he brought 
Friends last Christrr 
first 1 have a sister 



Claus knows all alraut your magazine, 
ne a hound volume of OUR ANIMAL 
as, and 1 suppose he read it through 
uho is very fond of books ; she .-ilwavs 



buys them for Christmas presents, and she reads them all 
through before she gives Ihem away. My papa and mamma 
know Sania Claus very well. 1 ihink they are most particu- 
lar friends of his. Long before Christmas mamma tells him 
what I want, and sometimes he brings' me everything I ask, 
ajid most generally he doesn't ; but he always brings me 
nice things. Mamma thinks that if I were more reasonable, 
he would be willing lo bring me everything. Last year I 
warned a pair of top boots and a baby elephant. I think he 
might have given me one or the other, 

1 have spent a week thinking what animal Santa Claus 

would be willing to give me for ihis Christmas. As he 

doesn't seem to keep any baby elephants on hand, I am sure 

that he must have baby reindeer. I'll ask for one. 

Yours very truly. 



HE! 



V S. L. 



Dear Lilter-Box : 

1 am going lo Grandma Martin's to spend Chrisimas. She 
lives in the country, about three hours from New York, and 
she has a big farm just chuck full of animals. When you go 
in at the gate, the queerest dogs rush to meet you. They 
are all sorts and siies, and there are more of them than you 
can count. Grandma loves them so, that she will never 
allow one to be given away until she is sure he will find a 
good home. She has cows and calves and pigs and ducks 
and chickens on her farm. 

My sister Louise is going to grandma's too. Louise was 
not old enough to be sent to boarding-school this year, but I 
was ; I go 10 grandma's from school without stopping in New 
York, and papa, mamma, Louise, and ihe baby will be settled 
at grandma's two days ahead of me. My Uncle Walter and 
my Aunt Louise, with their four children and the baby, ex- 
pect to be there by Christmas Eve. Grandma likes lots of 
children. She is the finest grandmother 1 ever knew, though 
I don't see how she can like very young babies. They squeal 
if you look at Ihem. 

The fellows at school opened their eyes and iheir mouths, 
loo, you'd better believe, when grandma sent me a birthday 
cake and three fair-si^eil mince pies on the I2th of last No- 
vember. 1 am now going on founeen years old. 1 felt that 
I was going on pretty fast the morning after I had eaten the 
last of the mince pies. They didn't hurt any of the school 
much. Grandma says her mince pies and cakes can't hurt 
anyboily, if they are not eaten too fast. We ale fast. 

Wishing Our Ammai. Friknus a Merry Christmas and 
a Hnppy New Year, I reni.Tin, yours very truly, 

». J. Hovr, 
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THE CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER 

OF all animnls, sheep cannot endure close con5ne- 
ment. Sheep-houses, therefore, must be thoroughly 
ventilated, and must have windows and wide door- 
ways. A shed, boarded on three sides and with a 
light roof, is sufficient shelter in ordinary weather, especially 
if the open side is shielded from bleak winds or leads into a 
well-closed yard. Cold raiiis that are followed by freezing 
weather and high winds are more huriful to sheep than even 
snow-siorms. Economy as well as humanity makes it im- 
perative that sheep be sheltered at night, and that they may 
have some refuge to which they may go at will. 

The lime for taking sheep from the pasture must depend 
upon the state of the weather and the food. Severe frosts 
destroy the nutriment in the grasses, so that Ihey soon cease 
to afTord adequate nourishmeiil. To expose sheep to cold 
srorms, with such food to sustain them, rapidly reduces their 
vitality. The only proper time to transfer sheep to winter 
quarters is to do so upon the first day that the sheep cease 
to thrive abroad. The best pastures are those which abound 
in aromatic and bitter plants. Sheep feed greedily upon wild 
mustard, burdock, thistles, marshmallows, and milkweed. 
The Merino sheep exceeds all recent breeds in the range of 
his selections. As Ihe grass of the Northern States gels short 
and frosl-billen l>y the middle of November, it is best to give 
sheep a lighi, daily foddering of bright hay, and a few oats 
in the bundle. The best of food, however, is well-ripened. 
sound timothy hay. " Hundreds and thousands of northern 
flocks," says Mr. Robert Jennings, in his work upon ■■ Sheep. 
Swine, and Poultry," "receive that hay all winter. It is 
while or red clover, with often a sprinkling of gum or spear 
grass." Bean straw and pea straw are invaluable foods. If 
the bean straw is properly cured the sheep prefer it to hay, 
and it is well adapted to produce wool. Where hay is the 
principal feed, corn stalks should be given every fifth or sixth 
day, or even once a day. If no hay is given, the daily feed 
may alternate between corn stalks and pea straw, or straw 
of the cereal grains. It is not safe, however, to confine any 
kind of sheep to the straw of the cereal i;rains. In a climate 
where the sheep can obtain a proper supply nf grass or other 

sary where the ground is frozen, or covered with snow for 
weeks and months, provided that there be a plentiful supply 
of good, dry fodder. 

Fewer sheep, particularly lambs and yearlings, grow thin 
and perish when they receive a daily feed of grain ; they con- 
sume less hay and their fleeces hicrease in weight. In the 
South, when food runs short in winter, the reare many locali- 



ties where sheep can find enough gr.iss to take away their 
appetites for dry hay, but not enough to keep them in good 
order. A moderate, daily feed of oats or pease, placed in 
the depository racks, keeps them strong and in condition for 
the lambing season, and increases the weight of their wool. 
Northern farmers sometimes find corn too hot and stimulat- 
ing. Yellow corn is not very safe for lambs and yearlings. 
Roots, potatoes, and turnips are good sulistilutes for grain. 
or they may be given as an extra feed to grown sheep. 

Sheep must never be allowed to grow thin and to lose 
strength during the winter months. With the best of foo<l, 
it is difficult to raise the condition of a |)oor flock. 

Any sheep that has at all times free access to salt will 
never eat too much of it, but will take its supply at such 
times and in such quantities as nature demands. The salt 
should be kept in a covered box which is open on one side. 
A large, hollow log, with holes cut along the side for the 
insertion of the heails of the animals, answers very well. If 
salt is fed but once a week, it is best to have a stated day. 
The salt may be scattered on flat stones or placed in small 
handfuls upon the grass. Water should be given to sheep at 
least once a day. Constant access to a brook or spring is 
best. 

The most important matter in the care of sheep is to feed 
them regularly. They cannot thrive otherwise. The hours 
for feeding are at sunrise, at noon, and an hour before dark. 
Unlike cattle and horses, sheep do not feed well in Ihe dark. 
Al sunrise and at evening, give the daily allowance of hay. 
Roots or grain must l>e given at noon. The smaller sizes of 
Saxon sheep may be sustained on two pounds of hay ; larger 
sheep will consume from three and a half to four or live 
pounds per day. Sheep will overeat and surfeit upon grain. 
but not upon roots. If, on one occasion, the shepherd should 
provide too much food, the sheep will expect it again, and 
will pine for it. Threshed grain, chopped rools, etc., must 
be given in troughs, and the amount must be carefully meas- 
ured. The proper allowance of grain is a gill a head. No 
animal, in fact, should ever be fed by guess-work. 



In many cases there is too strong a tendency to clos 
finement for the dairy cows; so much so, ihat the char 
disease are greatly increased. — Tfie S'atiflnal Dairym 



The natural food of the horse is grass ; there is nothing 
else upon which he will grow so large, keep so healthy, or 
live so long. His alimentary canal can accommodate itself to 
the dry, seedless stalksofwinler, to the green foliage of spring, 
or to the nutritious seed-pods of summer. On the stalks he 
keeps heahhy ; on the green foliage he grows or fattens ; on 
the seed-pods he attains his uimost strength and vigor. No 
horse, however lightly worked, should be fed on hay alone ; 
he should get either grass or roots with it when the work is 
not hard enough to make grain desirable. No horse that is 
lightly worked should be highly fed on grain. Il is a com- 
mon, foolish practice which causes many gooil horses .o be 
discarded and condemned to a coach or cab. — Tht Livery 
Stable. 
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Thk Art of Horsemanship. By Xenophon. Translatetl, 
with chapters on the Greek Riding Horse, and wilh 
notes, by Morris II. Morgan, Ph.T)., Assistant Professor 
in Harvard University. Boston : Lillle. Brown & Co. 
Readers of the best known works of Xenophon are wel) 
acquainted with the humanity of character which is ex- 
hibited in his history of the " Retreat of the Ten Thousand," 
and with the humane sentiments which are expressed and 
'enforced Imth in his "Memoirs of Socrates," and in his 
account of the " Education of Cyrus."' " The Art of Horse- 
manship" is not so well known, but the reader of it will find 
that the author was as judicious and humane in the treatment 
of horses as in the Ireatment of men. For the management 
of a high-metiled horse he gives instructions which are 
virtually the same as those of Mr. Rarey. The government 
of the horse is always to be managed through his intelligence, 
and therefore every sudden sight, sound, or impression is 
lo lie avoided because "Ihey disturb a high-mettled horse 
jiisi as they do a man." Horse jockeys in ancient Greece 
were probably no more trustworthy than some of them are 
now, anti there fore Xenophon lells "how a man, in buying 
a horse, would be least likely to be cheated ; " but he is much 
more careful to tell how the horse is to be cared for and used 
.Tfier he has been bought. The reader will <iiscover a good 
many odit things in perusing this famous treatise 1 as, for 
example, that the use of stirrups was unknown to the Greeks, 
and that horses were trained to lower themselves by bending 
the knees, or by extending their limbs, when about to be 
mounted. The notes of Professor Morgan are all thai could 
be desired, and are full of curious and general information. 
His essay on "The Greek Riding Horse " is simply ailmirable, 
and iu an essay enlitle<l " Points of the Horse " he judiciously 
gives ■' the description of a good horse according to ten Greek 
and Roman writers." 

Thoughts Rf.gard[ng the FuTtJRE State of Animals. 

Collected from various sources by the Rev. J. Frewen 

Moor, M.A., Vicar of Amplield. London : Simpkin&Co, 

We heartily commend this handy volume to all who are 

interested in the subject of animal immortality. It contains 

a compilation from the works of various writers who have 

either maintained or implied a belief that something better 

than annihilation awaits the lower animals after their 

apparent extinction in death. The author himself agrees 

with John Wesley in the belief that the "whole creation" 

having been redeemed by Christ, the immortality of all 

living creatures is really a doctrine of the Christian religion. 

■' Thk Storv of lion." by David Starr Jordan. President 
ol Lelaml Stanford, Junior. University, is the opening article 
in The ropular Si iem-c Monthly iaT December. Bob is a 

Sirince of the tril>e of Ctrci'Pilhecus which inhabits the palm 
□rests of the South Sea Islands, Stolen from his parents bv 



a South Sea trader," says the author, "he was brought to 
San Francisco, exchanged for a keg of beer, and found his 
way at last to a Kearney Street curiosity shop," from which 
he was purchased by a student of evolution. In spite of kind 
treatment, poor Bob's suspicious nature seems lo have pre- 
vented his ever being happy. Perhaps his life in the Kearney 
Street shop bred in Rim a distrust of human kind. His in- 
telligence cannot be questioned. An anecdote will prove it : 
" A Dottle of claret being offered him. he drank eagerly and 
became much exhilarated, but at the same time much con- 
fused. After this he always refused claret, putting tlie bottle 
wilh a gesture of disapproval." We have heard as 
I of other of the lower animals. Why then is a drunkard 
. called a brute ? 



•ill 



Mr. F. S. Church is undoubtedly " An Artisl Among Ani- 
mals." Under that tide, he has written and illustrated an 
article for the Christmas number of Scribner's Magaxiite, and 
he thereby proves himself not only an artist who excels in 
his particular field, but a true and devoted friend to animals. 
Here is a delighttui anecdote of some chickens, pets of the 
artist's boyhood; "I remember once that a neighbor sent 
over and wanted lo buy one [a chicken | of me lo make broth 
for a sick lady. 1 didn't stop lo say whether I would sell him 
one or not, but started on a run for the chickens, drove them 
all into the coop, went in with them myself, and we lay in a 
state of siege till I thought all danger was over. I remember 
confiding to them (I was about ten) the situation, with the 
assurance ihat if the enemy came, it would be over my dead 
body. 1 would have as soon consented (o have my mother 
made into broth as one of my chickens." Of the illustrations, 
"Twilight " best shows Mr. Church's peculiar and graceful 
fancy. A number of owls, each holding a lantern in his 
l)cak and each with a look on his face that expresses a differ- 
ent degree of wisdom, are jierched along a poppy vine, while 
a young girl sealed in their midst is about to ijght the lan- 
terns from a lamp that she has in her hand. 

"Birds at Yui.e-tide," by Frank Bolles, is the Christ- 
mas article of The Ailautic Monthly. It is in two parts, 
"Part 1., Sunlight," shows the northern end of the wren- 
orchard from which the author watched golden-crested king- 
lets and pine grosbealts. " Part 11.. Moonlight," lells of the 
screech owl, and of crows and kinglets settling in their 
different roosling places for Ihe night. A few pages on, is an 
article by Bradford Torrey. entitled " In the Flat-Woods," — 
the flat-woods of eastern Florida, where Mr. Torrey found a 
merry company of birds. On one particular morning "the 
woods were vocal with the cackling of robins, the warble of 
bluebirds, and the trill of pine warblers. Flickers were 
shouting— or laughing, if one pleased to hear it so — with true 
flickerisn prolixity, and a single downy woodpecker called 
sharply again and again. A mocking-bird near mc (there is 
always a mocking-bird near you in Florida) added his voice 
for a time, but soon relapsed mto silence." 

In the Christm.is number of McClun's Magazine are 
verses from ihe French of Paul Verlaine, " Mon Dieu M'a 
Dit," with an illustration by Henry McCarter. The theme is 
not the Christmas one ; there is no mention of the Christ 
Child; it is the Christ Crucified, iheChrisi whose "/..(■/< must , 
teach thee love, amidst a world where flesh lioth reign;" 
Die Christ who asks, -Have I not loved thee, loved thee unto 
death, O breth.r in my Father, in the Spirit son f . . . 
the deepest woe have I not sobbed with struggling breath f " 
\ fool-note by the editor informs us that "the poem is printed 
by special arrangement from 'Silverpoinls,' by John Gray 
(Elkin, Mallhews & John Lane, London, i^Z). In the 
same numlier of the magazine we find an article, "Jerusa- 
lem. Some Notes of a Recent Journey," by Charles A. 
Dana. The chanter on " Bethlehem and Bethany " is ver^- 
lovely. In speaking of the Garden of Gellisemane, the 
author closes with; "In all Ihe world there is no other 
spol that so affects the thoughts of the visilor, nor any 
thai can touch the heart with such infinite 
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pathos as this of the Evangelist." Then follows what passed 
in •• the place which was called Gethsemane " when Jesus 
asks, "Couldst thou not watch one hour?" The Christmas 
story oi McClures Magazine is " Was it the Good Bear?'* by 
Octave Thaiiet. We are inclined to ajxree with brave little 
Claude and Baby Sister that it was the Good Bear. W'e are 
sure that every one will agree with us that it is a good story. 

A SCHOLARLY article upon " The Electric Fishes," by John 
G. McKendrick, in "The Fortnightly Review," appears in 
Littell's Living Age of November 25th. "In these days," 
says Mr. McKendrick, " when electrical phenomena are com- 
manding universal attention, and \>'hen electricity is becom- 
ing in a thousand ways the servant of man, there are no 
animals more worthy of attention than the electric fishes, a 
group known to have the power of giving electrical shocks 
From specially constructed and living electrical batteries." 
The author goes on to say that about nfty species of fishes are 
known to possess electrical organs, but that their electrical 
properties have been studied in detail only in five or six. 
The article deserves careful reading. It is of scientific value. 
As the mechanism of these fishes " involves laws of electrical 
action at present unknown to the physicist, they may serve 
as guides to the invention of better appliances for the produc- 
tion of electricity than any now in use." 

The December number of The Revie^u of Reviews has 
" A Talk to Young Men on Education,'' by Mr. Walter Wren, 
a distinguished English lecturer and a linguist. The article 
is one which we could not help reading twice, and which we 
advise every man, woman, and child to read who can read. 
Mr. Wren says that very few persons can read. What is 
more mortifying, he proves his assertion to be true. Fortu- 
nately, there is nothing to prevent any one's learning to read, 
and any one with such ambition w^ifl find Mr. Wren's article 
highly instructive. "The study of natural science," he says, 
" should come before all others. The works of God are 
better worth studying than the thoughts of man. We are 
organic beings of flesh and blood, walking the surface of a 
planet in the solar system, surrounded by solid, liquid, and 
gaseous bodies, girt about with trees and shrubs and herbs 
and mosses, with beasts and birds and fishes and insects. 
On our knowledge of these, their laws and properties, depend 
our health, our happiness, our very existence." 

In its Electrical Transportation Department, The Electrical 
Engineer {ox December 13th has two articles of particular 
interest to any one who cares for animals. " Electricity on 
the Erie Canal," by F. W. Havvley, shows that " the experi- 
ments recently made at Rochester are entirely satisfactory, 
and fully demonstrate the possibility and practicability of 
applying electricity in navigating the Erie. Canal boats, as 
they exist to-day, are of the type most suitable for economy. 
A man may be his own motor-man with the trolley system. 
In horse boats, the quarters of the animals and forage storage 
can be so reduced as to add considerably to the storage 
capacity." The other article is entitled " An Electric Trac- 
tion System of Hauling Boats on the Erie and Other Canals." 
It is by Joseph Sachs, who has recently devised a system of 
hauling canal boats, which he and others consider a most 
feasible system of electrically operating canal boats. " The 
primitive method of operation hy pulling from the shore is 
adhered to ; but for the faithful, but slow and uneconomical, 
animal is substituted an equally sure and faithful, but more 
rapid and economical, electro mechanical mule." The old- 
fashioned mule, we think, will be glad to have Mr. Sachs' 
plans adopted. 

Harper's Weekly of December i6th is the most Christ- 
mas of Christmas numbers ; not only because the cover is 
brilliant with hollv, nor bt^cause the articles and stories are 
by tried and honored writers, with illustrations ])v W. T. 
Smerlley, A. B. Frost, F. S. Church, Charles Broughlon, C. 
S. Rein hart, Howard Pyle, and others, but because in all 



the human interest of this sacred season the wrong of cruelty 
to animals has not been forgotten. "An Ignoble • Sport,'" 
by Caspar W. WMiitney, is a vigorous protest against " crust- 
ing;" and "crusting," the author tells us, '"is the winter 
device of the butcher who in summer turns his unsportsman- 
like attention to 'jacking.'" To explain briefly the meaning 
of " crusting," we will use some of Mr. Whitney's definitions : 
"A * cruster,' sometimes incorrectly called a sportsman by 
the unenlightened, is a man whose sole conception of sport 
is to kill. It is when the snow is fairly deep, crowned with a 
crust strong enough to bear a man, though not his quarr>', 
that the 'cruster* goes forth in all his diabolical glory. The 
same qualities which make a * cruster ' are found in the man 
who abuses his horse or his dog. 'Crusting' is about as 
much sport as it might be to tie a tin can to a dog's tail and 
then turn him loose in thick underbrush for the other dogs 
in the neighborhood to chase." 

Harper's Young People of Tuesday, Deceml>er 5th, is 
an unusually interesting Christmas number. In it we find an 
exquisite story by Ruth McEnery Stuart, entitled " Uncle 
Tim's Compromise on Christmas," and an account of the 
adventuresof an Infant and a Stork, by Barnet Phillips, called 
" The Stork Express, Limited." The latter story is not only 
excellent in itself, but it has ten illustrations by F. S. Church, 
three of which, the Infant shielded from rain by the Stork's 
umbrella-like wings, the Infant asleep, and the Stork and the 
Pelican gossiping, are inimitable. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Story of Nelly and Gypsy. The Missionary 
Ponies. New York : Crothers & Korth. 

Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. Army. With illustrations 
by Frederic Remington. New York : Harper Brothers 
Publishing Co. 

Leiters to Marco. By George D. Leslie, R.A. With 
illustrations. New York : MacmilTan & Co. 

Thoughts Regarding the Future State of Ani- 
mals. Collected from various sources by the Rev. J. Frewen 
Moor, M.A., Vicar of Ampfield. London: Simpkin & Co. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

A valuable magazine. Parents can do their children 
a lasting service by having it sent to them a year. This 
generation needs the lessons such literature will impart. — 
The Soldier ^ Columbia, S. C. 

It is a magazine that should be in every home where there 
are children. Its stories and articles, many of them, are illus- 
trated, are of a high order, and all serve to implant and de- 
velop humane principles as well as to arouse interest in the 
noble cause of animal protection. Contains a pleasing variety 
of anecdotes, stories, etc., concerning our relation in the ani- 
mal kingdom, and must have something of interest for "all 
the children from six to sixty." — The Laws of Life, Dansville, 
N. Y. 

Strong, vigorous, and a splendid champion of mercy to 
the beasts. — Record-Union, Sacramento, Cal. 

Has proved itself to be a friend to animals. . . . There 
is need of this magazine. — The fournal of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 

Is beautifully printed and well illustrated. The reading 
matter is interesting and to the point. — Milwa^tkce Journal. 

Our Animal Frifinds equals in beauty of exterior and 
valuble contents the most widely circulated periodicals of 
the time. — The North /Unerican, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREniUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to icx),ooo copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar ** Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen; therefore we make this offer: To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications. — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty J7 lbs.; Geary 44, 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 

NOW, BOYS AND GIRLS, 

it only requires a little work to get seventy-five people to subscribe. Ask your 
Sunday-school comrades, your father and mother, your friends, and their fathers 
and mothers, and in almost no time you will have the seventy-five subscriptions 
and be in possession of the Bicycle. 

To those who keep OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS from year to year as an 
addition to their library, we make the following offer: Send us five new subscrip- 
tions and we will present you with Volume XX. of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt lettering. 
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Premium Department, Our Animal Friends, 



10 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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New York 
Veterinary Hospital 

117 West 25th StKet, 



S. K. JOHNSON, 1XV.S.. 
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War, tor at that lime the girafles 
the din of war (at inlo the inlerio 
bet now in Europe you may c 
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Two in Antwerp. 
Three in Paris. 
One in M.irseilles. 
One in Arasierclam. 
Three in Berlin. 
One ill Hainbui^. 



The Brooklyn 
Veterinary Hospital 

14 and 16 Nevins St., 

BROOKLYN. N. Y., 

lia-t sn|ierior kennels for do<;<: and siiccinl Imtes 



L. MtLEAN. M.R.C.V.S.. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN the intelligent sympathy of the people with the 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF purpose of the law, and a law which the people do 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS not understand, or to which (hey are opposed, is 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HAINES ':>=':»''ingly difficult eo enforce. Thus the laws 

of the State of New York are amply sufficient to 

Ladies and Gentlemen : restrain the cruel practices of docking horses and 

In my last Annual Report I laid before yoit the dishorning cattle ; yet both of those practices con- 
reasons which seemed to me to justify the belief tinue to be carried on in spite of all efforts to sup- 
that the work of our Society must be more and press them. The former is sustained by a caprice 
more of an educative character, and that our chief of fashion which refuses to be thwarted by con- 
«ndeavor must henceforth be to disseminate senti- siderations of justice or humanity, and, illegal 
ments of humanity among all classes of the com- though it is, docking is constantly done with such 
munity, so as not only to prevent the commission secrecy as to defy detection and to escape punish- 
of specific acts of cruelty, but to make cruelty itself ment. Dishorning is a cruel, useless, and injurious 
-odious. During the past year this view of our practice, yet it has been so commended to farmers 
work has been abundantly and variously confirmed by various interested parties as to have become 
in the course of our practical operations. Day by widely prevalent, and although it is carried on in 
■day we have been impressed with a conviction that open violation of the law, it is difBcult to suppress 
nothing done by our Society is of permanent value in any farming community. The magistrate be- 
except in so far as it has some educative influence, fore whom the oflender must be brought is an 
To rescue thousands of animals from ill usage is a elective officer, dependent for his place upon the 
good work in itself, if it were to be followed by no good-will of his neighbors, with whom, moreover, 
other good result ; and yet it is only a partial and he is commonly in sympathy ; and when there is 
temporary alleviation of the mass of animal suffer- any risk that an intelligent and humane magistrate 
ing, unless it is made to reach the root of the evil, will enforce the law, the defendant uses his legal 
To punish an ignorant man for brutally beating right to demand a trial by jury, with a perfect 
or overloading his horse is absolutely useless unless assurance that no jury of the neighborhood will 
the punishment operates as a restraint, and half convict him. I am far from saying that the law 
its efficacy consists in the educative impression which is thus defied is useless. I regard it as of 
produced by the enforcement of the moral principle immense importance, because it puts dockers and 
which justifies the law. dishomers on the defensive, and because it is a 

standing declaration that their conduct is criminal. 

EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION Nevertheless, it is painfully evident that docking 

will continue to be practised until the fashionable 

We are learning more and more that moral edu- world shall be so educated in morals as to be in- 

cation must accompany good legislation. Good capable of marring the beauty of a noble animal by 

laws are of inestimable value in giving the sanction a horrible operation, and that, until farmers shall 

of the State to the promotion of good ends; but, learn that dishorning is both injurious and cruel, 

in practice, the efficacy of a law depends upon they will continue to dishorn their cattle. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 

Our efforts during the past year have been more 
than ever directed to the dissemination of humane 
principles. Our little publication, entitled "A 
Manual of Kindness," has been favorably received. 
It has been widely introduced to schools and fam- 
ilies at home, and I have recently learned that it 
is to be translated into French. OuR Animal 
Friends continues to be one of our most effectual 
missionary agencies. Our publications of one kind 
and another have been scattered abroad to the 
amount of about 10,000,000 printed pages, and we 
regard this as nothing more than a good beginning 
Quite as important as our own publications, is the 
increasing interest of the press in animal life and 
in the prevention of animal suffering. Several of 
our most important daily and monthly periodicals 
find that there is a growing demand for articles on 
the subject, and they respond to the demand with 
gratifying liberality. The press, as a whole, has 
become our most efficient auxiliary, and when fault 
is found with our Society for real or supposed fail- 
ures to suppress particular forms of cruelty, we have 
always found the representatives of the press to 
be ready and desirous to ascertain iand publish the 
whole truth, as well as to lend us their invaluable 
aid in propagating humane principles and senti- 
ments. 

EVIDENCES OF GROWTH 

It is partly because of a marked increase of pub- 
lic interest in our work that the practical operations 
of the past year have been so much larger in some 
directions than in any former year. 

The number of complaints investigated is greater 
than ever before, and the reason is that the com- 
plaints have been more numerous. The Society 
invites all persons to co-operate with it by inform- 
ing its officers of any act of cruelty, and of every 
case of animal suffering, which may fall under their 
notice. With our limited staff of officers it is evi- 
dent that even the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
cannot be effectively policed unless the citizens 
themselves will act as our agents, so far, at least, 
as to let the Society know where its intervention 
is needed. The co-operation of citizens in that 
way is, perhaps, the most valuable assistance that 
our officers receive. I need hardly say that it is 
urgently invited, and that complaints made in com- 
pliance with our own request are never neglected. 



During the past year many citizens have responded 
to our request, and hence the number of cases 
investigated is an indication of increased public 
interest in our work. 

The decrease in the number of animals sus- 
pended from labor on account of sickness or other 
disability, is a gratifying evidence of improvement 
in the treatment of horses by owners of the poorer 
class. Gradually it is beginning to be felt, even 
among that class, that animals have rights which the 
law of the land requires to be respected. They do 
not insist quite so often as formerly that ** a man 
has a right to do what he will with his own," and, 
therefore, has a right to abuse his own cattle. 
There is greater care than there was some years 
ago in the loading of animals, and the driving of 
horses when unfit for work is growing less frequent. 
Hence, the number of instances in which our 
officers are obliged to suspend them from labor 
altogether has been somewhat diminished. There 
is still a fearful amount of cruelty — thoughtless, 
senseless, and ignorant, as well as savage cruelty — 
but I believe it to be decreasing, and I believe that 
the decrease is largely due to the steady influence 
of this Society. 

THE MARIE GUISE NEWCOMB FOUNTAIN 

Another cheering sign of growing influence is the 
enlargement of our membership during the past 
year, and the personal activity of our members 
in the practical work of the Society. A beautiful 
example of humanity will shortly be erected by one 
of our members in one of the most frequented 
thoroughfares of the city. Mrs. Marie Guise New- 
comb, the distinguished artist and accomplished 
painter of animal life, has presented to the Society 
funds sufficient for the erection of a granite foun- 
tain for the refreshment of man and beast. This 
fountain will be placed at the junction of Third and 
Fourth Avenues, in front of the Cooper Union 
building. It is now under construction, and will 
be erected early in the spring. For generations to 
come it will be a place of refreshment for thou- 
sands and thousands of horses, which would other- 
wise be constrained to work for man while suffering 
for lack of one of God*s bounties to man and beast 
alike. Even by night, the great lamp with which 
it is to be surmounted will attract the gaze of many 
a toiler of the night, and make him think humanely 
of the creature which, like himself, is required to 
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work while others sleep. So long as this fountain 
shall stand, the name of Marie Guise Newcomb will 
not cease to be remembered with grateful vener- 
ation. 

A SHELTER FOR LOST AND HOMELESS ANIMALS 

In New York City the recognition of our Society 
as a regular and important adjunct to the police 
force of the State, has been significantly empha- 
sized by the setting apart for the use of our Society 
of a room in the new Criminal Court building. 

Within the past few weeks it has been proposed 
that our Society shall be authorized by the State 
to establish a Shelter for lost, strayed, and homeless 
animals, and that the Shelter shall take the place 
and fulfil the present functions of the public dog 
pound. The proposal is urged in the interest of 
the owners of animals as well as in the interest of 
humanity. It is urged that this humane work, to 
be truly effective and not dangerous, must be com- 
mitted to a Society like our own, which is endowed 
with the police powers of the State, and which is 
responsible for the use it may make of them. Our 
Society possesses such powers, and its use of them, 
I am happy to say, has been so discreet as to have 
exposed it to no charge of malfeasance. Where 
such a Society exists, it is evident that no other 
similar society can exist without the danger of an 
unseemly conflict of authority, which would result 
in the destruction of the whole work. But if our 
Society is to retain exclusive powers in this work, 
its right to do so must be justified by its efficiency. 
It must be competent to do the whole work, and 
to do it thoroughly. 

EXTEND THE WORK 

To this end, we need a large increase of means. 
Our work in Brooklyn has been so extended that 
we have been obliged to secure more commodious 
quarters, which have been located, for the present, 
at 13 Willoughby Street, but, like our Headquarters 
in New York City, these are temporary quarters, 
not originally intended, nor now properly adapted, 
for the work of our Society. Both in New York 
and in Brooklyn, but certainly in New York, it is 
high time that we should have a building erected 
with a special view to the use of our Society, and 
in every way adapted to the purposes of our work. 
Until that shall be done, we shall continue to work 
at a disadvantage, and I cannot but express the 



hope that some humane person may be moved to 
give or bequeath the means for the erection of such 
an edifice. Here again, however, we have to bear 
in mind that the possession of such a building 
would give us increased opportunities of usefulness, 
which would require an increase of our working 
staff. With or without such a building, our staff 
ought to be increased without delay, and in order 
to increase it, increased means are necessary. Our 
work is growing day by day. In its educational 
outreach it is growing beyond our hopes. I must 
therefore urge you more earnestly than ever before 
to endeavor to secure to the Society that liberal 
support which will enable it to extend its activities 
wherever they are required. The success of the 
past year has been highly encouraging, but its 
greatest encouragement is this, that if we will, 
our usefulness in the next twelve months may be 
made still greater. 

THANKS AND CONCLUSION 

. I cannot conclude the present address without 
expressing our ever-grateful thanks to the press of 
the country for its sympathetic and effective interest 
in our cause ; to the judges and officers of the 
courts for their unfailing courtesy to our officers, 
and their impartial administration of the law in 
cases in which our Society is interested ; to the 
police for their cordial co-op'eration with our agents 
in the prevention of acts of cruelty ; and, partic- 
ularly, to the many gentlemen throughout the 
State who have accepted the commission of the 
Society, and are acting as its agents, without remu- 
neration, in the places where they live. We have 
found in our experience that one such zealous 
agent is more practically useful, in many places, 
than a local society, without the means to prose- 
cute, could possibly be. To yourselves, ladies and 
gentlemen, and to all the friends and supporters of 
our Society, I sincerely wish a New Year of that 
noblest happiness which comes from conscious use- 
fulness in the service of God and the creatures he 
has made. 

JOHN P. HAINES, 
January i, 1894. President. 

O • • 

A BENEFICENT person is like a fountain watering 
the earth and spreading fertility. It is, therefore, 
more delightful and more honorable to give than 
to receive. — Epicurus. 
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" A CAT — seems to have been shot or stabbed — 
now lies in the gutter on Vatiderbilt Avenue near 
Forty-second Street," said a little boy to the officer 
on duty at the headquarters of the Society the 
other morning. An officer was sent with the small 
ambulance at once to the place mentioned, where 
a kitten, about two months old, was found lying 
close to the curb, with its hind legs broken. He 
was informed that the cat, while running across 
the avenue, had been knocked down by a passing 
wagon. A lady on her way to catch a train from 
the Grand Central had picked it up and laid it in 
a doorway of the depot, but it had made an effort 
to recross the roadway, probably seeking its way 
home, when it was again knocked down and injured 
as described. Its sufferings were soon ended by 
the Society's humane method. 



"You see, you are only throwing away your 
breath talking to me." said burly John Sheehan, 
who was trying to make a balky horse pull a heavy 
load by brutally beating the animal with a barrel 
stave. The persons addressed were Superintendent 
Hankinson and Officer Seymour, who had suggested 
other means to induce the horse to start. There 
was something in the tone and appearance of the 
officers — though they were not in uniform at the 
time— which caused Sheehan to pause ere he struck 
another blow, but he still declared that he would 

" make the d d horse go, or break its neck." 

He was advised to take off part of the load, and 
turn the horse in another direction. But he " knew 
his business, and he was going to make the horse 
go his way." To all offers of assistance Sheehan 
turned a deaf ear, and thinking the officers were 
only officious, like the rest of the crowd, he began 
again to thrash the animal. That settled the case ; 
and before he could realize the situation, the horse 
was unharnessed and on its way to the stable, while 
the obstinate fellow himself remained in custody. 
It amused the spectators to see how quickly Shee- 
han's attitude changed. He became as meek as a 
lamb, and was ready to do anything to convince 
the officers he was the most humane man living. 



A team was procured to draw the loaded vehicle; 
and Sheehan, after being advised, as well as warned, 
that if he were found abusing his horse again he 
would be prosecuted, was allowed to go, impressed 
with the knowledge that there are people who 
know more about some things than he did, among 
them, how to load and treat a horse. 



" Your horse has the colic," said President 
Haines to the driver of an express wagon, who was 
vainly trying to keep the animal from falling in the 
street. "Oh, what do you know about it?" was 
the insolent reply, accompanied by an oath. Just 
at this moment Superintendent Hankinson and 
Officer Seymour drove up in the patrol wagon and 
took chaise of the stck animal. The driver, John 
Cronin, was very meek while the officers were 
applying the regular remedies, but when the horse 
was sufficiently recovered to be led to the stable, 
Cronin wanted to hitch it to the wagon. Before 
he could do it, however, the horse was in the 
Society's ambulance, which had been summoned 
while the officers were giving it medical assistance. 
Cronin objected, but he was told he would be 
arrested if he did not keep quiet, and it is need- 
less to say he kept quiet. 



" I'LL give you a bale of hay in exchange for 
the horse," said Pasquel Solarios, a pedler of veg- 
etables, residing on West One Hundred and Ninth 
Street, to John Duffy, of the same street, who 
was urging a small and painfully lame horse along 
the Boulevard. "All right," replied Duffy, and 
the bargain was closed with an invitation to a 
neighboring bar-room for a drink. Pending the 
return of its new owner, the horse was fastened by 
a rope to a tree. Standing within a few feet from 
the scene of the trade was Superintendent Hank- 
inson, who happened to be in the neighborhood on 
special business, and who had noticed the horse 
some time before. The patrol wagon, with Officer 
Smart, was just around the corner. The visit to 
the saloon appeared to be satisfactory, and Solarios 
returned to take possession of his horse and to lead 
it to his stable. The poor creature could hardly 
stand, let alone walk, so when Solarios unfastened 
the rope from the tree, the crippled animal almost 
fell to the ground. " He's only lazy," exclaimed 
Duffy, "give him a cut with the whip;" and he 
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proceeded to put his own advice into execution; 
but before the lash touched the suffering creature 
Duffy was in the hands of Officer Smart, and Sola- 
rios, who attempted to escape, was collared by the 
Superintendent. Solarios declared that he had 
taken the animal for a debt of twenty dollars; 
Duffy protested that there was nothing the matter 
with the horse, and that it was worth " one hundred 
dollars." When they found that the conditions of 
the trade had been overheard by the Superintend- 
ent, both of the rascals begged for mercy and de- 
clared their willingness to surrender the horse to 
the officers. The poor brute was old, spavined, 
knee-sprung, and possessed of nearly all the ail- 
ments with which a horse can be afflicted and live. 
It did not take long to decide what ought to be 
done, and in less than two minutes the sufferings 
of the poor creature were ended by a mercifully 
directed bullet. The two men were allowed to go, 
on their promise not to engage again in the busi- 
ness of trading decrepit horses. 



or by any one else since. I read OUR Animal 
Friends every month, and then I send it to my 
friends." On being assured that she might bring in 
all the homeless cats she found in the street, Jessie 
went home much pleased with her visit to the So- 
ciety's Headquarters. 

• * 8 

A man's true wealth is the good he does in this 
world. When he dies, mortals will ask what prop- 
erty he has left behind him ; but angels will inquire: 
"What good deed hast thou sent before thee?"— 
Gems of the Orient, 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 



" I FOUND this poor pussy under a truck on 
Second Avenue; it has no home, and mamma told 
me to bring it to you," said Jessie Connor, a bright, 
pretty tittle girl, as she handed an emaciated, blind 
cat to the officer on duty at Headquarters the 
other night. During the preliminaries for the 
transfer of the animal to the ambulance house 
Jessie grew quite talkative, and said, among a num- 
ber of other interesting things, that she and three 
other little girls of her class at school were very 
fond of all kinds of animals, especially of cats, but 
that she particularly liked horses. " Do you know," 
she suddenly exclaimed, " one day, on my way to 
school, I saw a man beat a horse with a hammer, and 
I just went up to him and said: 'Look here, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself I ' Now, what do 
you think he did ? Why, he threw the hammer away 
and began to cry, and said, 'Jack' — that was the 
name of the horse — 'made me mad; he stepped 
on my toe. Mamie, my little girl who died last 
year, used to think so much of old Jack. She 
would give him sugar, and he knew her a block off ; 
and to think that the first time in my hfe that I 
struck him, a little girl just like my Mamie should 
shame mel' Now, don't you think," continued 
Jessie, "he must have been very sorry for hitting 
the horse? I see him almost every day. He tells 
me Jack is all right and has not been struck by him 
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THE NOBLE HORSE 

Bv Samuel Bkswick, C.E. 

IN a certain sense the horse is not only the most 
noble, but also the most useful of all our ani- 
mal friends. But, like many of our own race, 
it is oftentimes found brutalized by a vicious train- 
ing and an education of the lowest order by a more 
intelligent brute than itself, and driven with clubs 
and kicks into a state of pitiable nervousness and 
even madness. Like the human species, it is some- 
times gifted with an unusually sensitive nature, 
and, when unduly excited with fear, is driven into 
a state of temporary insanity. Such horses, usually 
gentle and tractable, are impulsive and demonstra- 
tive, and need not be driven by the exercise of 
brute force. They are quick in apprehending the 
wishes arid calls of the driver, but require the 
utmost care in making plain the driver's meaning. 
An ignorant person, in cases of emergency, is often 
liable to confuse his animal friend with inexplicable 
blows and jerkings of the bridle, until the horse 
becomes restive and intractable, then bolts, and 
becomes a veritable wild beast. The fault mainly 
lies with the rider, and not with the poor animal, 
which must feel and imagine it has got under the 
control of a maniac. The first duty of a man who 
owns a spirited, highly nervous horse, is to be 
humane in his own temper and disposition, and 
never, under any circumstances, to confuse his 
animal servant with contradictory and unusual 
commands. 

In the wild state, when governed entirely by 
their own impulses and instincts, the majority of a 
herd of horses are intelligent ; a stupid, dispirited, 
stubborn animal is the exception. In the steppes 
of Russia, where wolves abound, and the horses 
run wild and shift for themselves, a young colt will 
sometimes become so furious at the persecutions of 
his enemies that he will rush wildly into a pack of 
wolves, and biting and kicking out right and left un- 
til he has slaughtered a large number, he will come 
out victorious, where a domesticated animal would 



have been run down and devoured. But these 
horses are exceptionally fierce, hardy, vigorous, and 
swift. 

The most famous of all the breeds of horses is 
the Arabian; it is at once the most gentle, docile, 
and reliable, but when unduly excited it becomes 
the most intractable and wilful. An Arabian 
horse at the battle of Balaklava lost its rider while 
"the noble six hundred" were making their wild 
flight back again ; under the excitement it became 
madly insane, and on reaching a place of safety it 
rushed upon a soldier, seized him with its teeth, 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat, threw him 
down, trampled him underfoot, and literally bit oR 
his hand. Before the infuriated animal cpuld be 
subdued, it seriously injured two other men, the 
veterinary surgeon being one of them. A horse 
of this sensitive and irritable character is quickly 
affected by the spirit of the occasion, and in times 
of war it is transformed into a wild, fierce brute, 
capable of facing death in its most revolting as- 
pects. In the Balaklava case, just cited, the mili- 
tary training and fierce excitement of the six hun- 
dred, rushing back at the utmost speed amid the 
thundering roar of the cannon, doubtless drove the 
beautiful and highly sensitive animal stark mad 
with excitement. 

On the other hand, when surrounded with peace- 
ful associations.it readily becomes gentle and affec- 
tionately attached to every member of the family; 
sedate and obedient, with a ready response to every 
order, and careful of every movement when with 
the little ones. Recently, in Blair County, Penn- 
sylvania, a beautiful Arabian family horse was 
placed in a well-equipped stable adjoining the 
costly residence of the Kinney estate, which was 
occupied by a brother and sister, with a house- 
keeper and coachman. The young lady had been 
on a visit, and returning in the evening with two 
young companions, she found the barn and stable 
on fire. The horse was surrounded with flame and 
smoke, and was wild with fear. It had instinctive 
intelligence enough to know that the proper place 
of exit and escape was the door, which it had 
knocked to pieces with its hind feet. The dense 
smoke was escaping through the door, and the 
animal was wildly attempting to break through, 
but two iron bars still obstructed the way. In its 
own fashion the poor creature was seeking and 
calling for help, when Miss Nettie rushed to its 
rescue, calling it by its familiar name, and without 
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a moment's hesitation took off her jacket, deftly 
and swiftly threw it over Tiptoo's head, thereby 
allaying its excitement, dropped the bars, and 
swiftly, but gently, led the family pet to a place 
of safety. Her calm courage and self-control had 
imbued the noble animal with her own spirit, and 
although smarting with pain from the flames, its 
conduct was such as might have been expected 
from the training it had received at the hands of 
Miss Nettie. It had always before felt safe in her 
presence ; it felt so now, and it seemed to have an 
instinctive understanding that this brave little lady 
had the power and the disposition to help it out of 
the fiery furnace. 

In animal nature as in human nature, kindness 
begets confidence ; intelligence and sympathy pro- 
duce faith and willing obedience. It must needs 
be so ; for love is not only the most potent force 
in the universe, it is also the one only supreme 
creative force. 

CAWS FROM THE CROWS 

By B. V. B. 

[for ouk animal friends] 

WE wondered what all the racket was 
about, nor could we guess until, open- 
ing wide the door-like windows of the 
Gasthaus, we looked down upon the fair Kornthal 
— that winding valley below the soft-rolling Sua- 
bian hills — and saw that the crows were on their 
way to dinner. 

The humane government has ordained that, on 
stated days during the inclement season, the park 
before the palace shall be strewn with corn for the 
crows. On the Gemeine Handlung^ on the church, 
and wherever claw could clutch upon the red, 
wrinkled tiles that make the roofs of old German 
towns such pictures, the scolding flocks were 
gathered. We watched them until suddenly they 
rose like a cloud and sailed off to Stuttgart, where 
the feast was spread. 

No one there disturbs the birds. We have seen 
a stout burgher, with his stoup of beer before 
him, fairly lifted from his chair by his enthusiastic 
gesticulations, while a bird no bigger than his 
thumb would be perched upon the toe of his sturdy 
boot. 

The crows are protected because of their destruc- 
tion of moles and field-mice. They and the black- 
birds are the only birds of passage of which it may 



be said that they do not hop, but walk. No bird is 
so clever or so shrewd as the crow, nor is any one so 
industrious in the invention of mischief. 

A friend of mine once owned a pet crow. For a 
long time the bird made it his first morning duty 
to filch with great strategy one coffee berry after 
another, and then to toil up a flight of stairs and 
plant his treasure securely in a crack in the floor, 
close to the last one and always right side up. 
When that work grew wearisome he would carry 
every shining thing he could lift to the window-sill, 
and dump it there. 

In Scotland crows are sometimes seen with white 
feathers. One that I particularly remember had a 
white head and a white tail feather, irregularly 
marked. These birds are called pies, and are very 
teachable. They are not, however, easily pro- 
cured. 

Crows are the lawyers of their species. Keen, 
observant, silent, they wait until it becomes neces- 
sary to overwhelm the judge and jury, and then the 
caw begins, and the bird with the most breath wins 
the case. 
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Make a friend of a cat, and she will stick to you 
througli thick and thin. All the cats that I have 
had have been most firm comrades. I had a cat 
once that used to follow me about everywhere, 
until it even got quite embarrassing, and I had to 
beg her, as a personal favor, not to accompany me 
any farther down the High Street. She used to 
sit up for me when I was late home, and meet me 
in the passage. It made me feel quite like a mar- 
ried man, except that she never asked where I had 
been and then didn't believe me when I told her. 
— Jerome K. Jerome, 
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We can only have the highest happiness by 
having wide thoughts, and much feeling for the 
rest of the world as well as ourselves. — George 
Eliot. 
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amazement. He stood there absolutely motion- 
" SOUDAN" Igss_ jijQt a muscle quivered, not a hair stirred. 
Bv Nina Haight Piffard He might have been carved in yellow marble for 
the rigidity of his pose. Between his jaws lay, as 
in a vise, the half-disposed-of bone. His head was 
was a bull-dog, finely drawn in slightly toward his chest, and his ears 
nobly proportioned, thrown forward, as if he were regarding some 
ly skin bore a cross near-by object on the floor. And what do you 
irker orange running suppose it was that thus arrested him? There, 
neck to the tail and resting on her little gray haunches, with her fore- 
iely down across the paws in the air and a tiny piece of meat between 
s. His jaws were them, sat a mouse, eating away as contentedly as if 
ect. neither overshot bull-dogs were the natural protectors of little mice, 
undershot. Hismuz- Soudan's astonishment was simply unbounded, and, 
vas jet black, and the as if fearing that the slightest noise would frighten 
lolor extending up to away the self-invited guest, he seemed hardly to 
his forehead gave dare to breathe. For at least three minutes the 
an added softness tableau was perfect, when an involuntary move- 
and brilliancy to ment on my part sent Miss Mousie scampering to 
the beautiful eyes her hole. Soudan turned to me overjoyed with 
— eyes so full of pleasure at the episode, wagged his tail, looked 
expression that about the room, finally returning to his dinner, 
more than one person had exclaimed : " What Soudan and I thought the play was over, but not 
wouldn't I give for such eyes!" so. Again Miss Mousie appeared, and again Sou- 
Once, when two other bull-dogs set on him to dan closed tight his teeth, holding himself motion- 
whip the stranger, he had them both down under less, watching the tiny visitor pick tidbits from his 
him after a few minutes' violent struggle, and a dish. She remained until, apparently, her hunger 
bystander afterward said "that Soudan wouldn't was fully appeased, then glided off and disappeared 
have left enough of both dogs to make a decent like a flash into a hole in the fire-place. Soudan 
hash," So he, this brute on two legs, dealt Sou- and I adopted our little friend, and all summer long 
dan such a blow across the spine as to cause him she fared sumptuously. 

much suffering during the few remaining months For seven years Soudan was my constant com- 
of his life. panion, at my heels all day, or driving beside me. 
In gentleness, in affectionate love, in moral or sleeping on a rug at my bedside at night. Even 
principle, in many Christian virtues, and all the at church or prayer-meeting he was almost as famil- 
heathen ones, I think he rarely had his equal. He iara figure as his mistress herself ; and when there, 
came to me so young that he was both deaf and with two exceptions, he always conducted himself 
blind, and so small that he could with ease have with much propriety. Perfectly mannered, per- 
been put into a child's porridge bowl. He was lectly trained, afraid of nothing yet gentle as a 
whelped in the year of the English war in the Sou- baby, and of great personal beauty, he was the 
dan, hence his name. I might relate many things favorite of a whole community. He loved chil- 
of his puppyhood and of his older doghood, but dren with a perfect passion, but, oh ! how he did 
I will confine myself to one incident and a few despise puppies. Many a time walking down-town 
generalities. I have seen him march soberly up to a group of 
One day when I was feeding him in the butler's children sitting on the ground and lap every one 
pantry, my thoughts, after the first moment, were of their faces before they had time to recover, and 
faraway; at least, they were not centred on that then as they laughed and rubbed off his moist 
mid-day meal. His massive jaws were crunching caresses, he would bound away, barking with pleas- 
great bones, when my attention was suddenly ure. His sense of humor was very keen, as he 
arrested by the utter cessation of all noise, and I betrayed in more than one instance. His special 
beheld Soudan rooted to the spot, transfixed with delight, when he went around with me among my 
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tenants, was to hunt up a cradle, and if he could he looked at me, his head on one side and a great 

find therein a baby, he would sit and watch it by wonder growing in his eyes, then he rose, put his 

the half hour. His curiosity as to what the thing forepaws across my knees, laid his dear head close 

was — human or animal — seemed never to have been on my breast, and gave utterance to a series of the 

satisfied. Sometimes an impulse would seize him most piteous whines, while great tears streamed 

to kiss it, and then, without any warning, his great down his face. My comforter ! Human comfort 

soft tongue would lap the baby's face, and then he had seemed of little avail, but the dog's expression 

would again resume his watch. of sympathy touched me most deeply. 



I could tell you much, much of his beautiful life A cruel fate took him from me one beautiful 

in the years he was with me, but space forbids. autumn afternoon — a moment, and all was over, 

One thing more I must relate to show his in- and I was indeed bereft. Returning late from a 

tensely sympathetic nature. My Henry Clay mare long horseback ride, my mare as she trotted up 

" Nora," whom I loved as greatly in her way as I the drive snorted and reared and seemed beside 

did Soudan in his, one day fell sick with what herself with terror. I could not account for it. 

proved to be a mortal illness. She lingered for How was I to know, that less than three minutes 

one week in great suffering, and then, alas ! died, before, the mangled remains of my beloved Soudan 

Seated in the library, overcome with grief, I was had been carried up that same way? Crushed be- 

weeping passionately. Soudan had never before neath the cruel, relentless wheels of the cars, and 

seen such a storm of tears. For a moment or two ground to death, his loving, gentle spirit through 
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poignant physical agony had been reft from his 
body. My grief for him, my truest friend, knew 
no bounds, and even while I write the tears are 
falling. Tender hands made him a coffin of a pine 
wood box ; and when, later on, I saw him reposing 
in his last sleep, carefully covered as far as the 
shoulder, I could scarcely believe but that he must 
respond to my call. 

We have many loves in life. God is good. But 
we never love twice the same way, and this earth 
will never hold another Soudan for me. Perhaps 
in that other life where hope becomes fruition and 
noble virtues have continual existence, I shall see 
him again. Who shall dare to say with bigoted 
assurance that we shall never meet these faithful 
ones again, or deny to them God's possibility of a 
future life ? I read the Bible otherwise in text 
upon text. 

In a little green-swarded grave, myrtle-covered, 
close by a gently flowing brook, and lying on a 
hillside facing the setting sun, rest the earthly re- 
mains of Soudan. This little mound lies across 
the foot of another many times its own size, and 
tender with blue myrtle flowers, from earliest 
springtime till nearly Christmas-tide, and there 
beneath the sod lies another of life's loves, my 
Nora Clay. 

In a noted studio in this city hangs a beautifully 
executed portrait of " Nora and Soudan." In a 
way, Soudan is only an incident in the picture, but 
he stands there true to life. 

OUR COUSINS OF THE ICE-SEALS 

By a. B. L. 

[for our animal friends] 

So many and so appealing are the human 
habits and characteristics of the Phocidae 
family, that we cannot but believe that they 
are our kin. 

Drifting one summer day in that most beautiful 
of inland salt waters, Puget Sound, a little dark 
head lifted itself above the shining opalescent sur- 
face, and a pathetic voice called out,. ** Ma-a, 
Ma-a," with tender and tenderer persistency as it 
neared our boat, which it very soon reached. The 
children, half in dread of it, and half in pity and 
curiosity, begged that it be lifted into the boat. 
Scarce had its lump of a body been tossed by a 
skilful pair of arms into our midst than a wail, wild, 
shrill and agonized, came from another larger and 



darker head but a few yards distant. It was the 
mother seal's call to her baby, also an appeal to us 
to give it back to her at once. The children begged 
that the little creature might be carried home with 
us to our small cottage, which was perched upon 
the somewhat high summit of a small island; 
their request was granted on condition that they 
should themselves carry our little prisoner from 
the boat to the house. At first, however, they did 
not consent, timidity rather than want of strength 
hindering them from fondling the wet, funny little 
creature in their arms. 

His agonized mother followed us as we approached 
our shore, and called to us more and more franti- 
cally to return her baby to the sea. Feeling certain 
that the little seal would be voluntarily released on 
reaching home, we made no appeal to the children's 
compassion. After we had stepped ashore and 
rolled the boat over sufficiently to tumble our 
small cousin out upon the sand, the mother ap- 
proached us courageously, but somewhat to the 
alarm of our little people, for she was by no means 
small, and her white teeth were large and sharp, 
and glistened in the sunshine. The children fled 
up the shingly path through the garden, and after 
them, as fast as he could flop his way, hurried this 
legless baby, uttering no sound excepting by his 
panting for breath, while his mother's cry grew 
shriller and shriller in her agony of bereavement. 
Naturally our interest in this tawny little vagabond 
became keener as the distance lessened between 
him and his parent, and when we were at home and 
seated upon the turf, he laid his small head upon 
my lap and invited caresses with his appealing eyes, 
and took warmed milk from a nursing bottle as 
readily as if he knew no other way of dining. 

To the appealing cries of his mother he was heart- 
lessly deaf, though we were not. The notes of her 
call, now fierce, now piteous, failed to touch the 
small ingrate, so entertained did he seem to be 
with his novel surroundings and his biped and 
quadruped associates. Perhaps he was only igno- 
rant of the value of parental affection. After satis- 
fying his hunger a second time, when the day was 
almost done, he was rolled into a basket, carried 
down to the shore and tumbled into the water for 
his mother's consolation and his own good. Allow- 
ing no opportunity for remonstrance, his bearer 
fled up the hill, hoping he might feel his separation 
from us to be final ; but within an hour he was cry- 
ing " Ma-a, Ma-a," at our door, and we took him in 
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and gave him a mat to sleep upon. All night long 
his mother's cry was heard in the offing, and our 
hearts were very heavy for her. 

The next day we gave the baby seal no food, 
trusting to hunger, that subjugator of obstinacy 
and inspirer of reasonableness, to reconcile him to 
his mother. His plaintive appeals for kindly atten- 
tion and for food were as eloquent as language 
could have made them, but we were immovable. 
At nightfall we returned him hungry to the sea, 
trusting that his mother's proffers of food would 
woo him from land-life and ourselves; but before 
morning the little vagrant was again crying at our 
door. In pity we fed him, and in love we were 
tender to him ; but his eyes grew sadder and softer 
day by day as they looked into ours, and his body 
and his little five-fingered flippers, that he used 
deftly both as "hands and feet, grew thinner; yet 
he refused to be banished from the children, who 
grew very fond of him and his quaint familiarities. 
He loved the dogs too, with whom he frolicked 
clumsily, and beside whom he cuddled for warmth 
when he was sleepy. 

When we took our almost daily row or sail, Sea 
Prince, as we had named our seal — and he knew it 
too — swam after us, appearing to delight in our 
outings but always keeping close to us, as if fearing 
capture by his mother. After more than a fort- 
night, during which he became so distressingly 
emaciated that we were apprehensive of the sad 
consequences to his unnatural mode of life, it 
seemed kind to compel his return to the sea. 

On a morning when the winds were brisk and 
steady we sailed a dozen miles or more from our 
island with Sea Prince sleeping in a basket at our 
feet. We were sure that his mother would follow 
us as usual, and she did. We laid our furry little 
cousin and friend, who, as tender-hearted little Bess 
said, was wasting and dying of love for all of us, 
gently upon a mossy shelving rock a foot or so above 
the water, and sailed swiftly away, while tears filled 
our eyes, and the children cried aloud. Looking 
back we saw our late guest leap into the water and 
move about, and close to his small dark-painted 
head was another larger one. That the mother lured 
her little one away where there were less tempting 
associations we do not doubt, because we never 
saw^ either of them again, although our eyes 
searched the face of the Sound daily, and our ears 
were for a long time open to their call. With 
quivering voice Bess expressed a part of the sorrow 



that followed our brief acquaintance with a vagrant 
seal by saying, " I shall never, never wear a sealskin 
coat, and I have wanted one so much, so much! I 
don't see how anybody can who is friendly with the 
seal family." 

There are several races of seals, in which there are 
as many distinctively differing characteristics as in 
men of various lands and climates. Of seals that 
visit our harbors singly or in pairs* like our Sea 
Prince and his mother, we know very little, because, 
as they are not gregarious, we have not discovered 
the places where their young are born and taught 
to swim and to take care of themselves. 

The most noticeable and amazing characteristic 
of these vagrants is their curiosity regarding our- 
selves. They have large eager eyes, and they risk 
their lives to gratify their curiosity. Their intre- 
pidity when studying our habits appears to win 
little or no respect from men who squander their 
own years in a search after knowledge — a fact 
which it is difficult to understand. In captivity 
seals are gentle and affectionate to their keepers, 
and pathetically loyal in their attachments to other 
domesticated prisoners with which they are as- 
sociated. They accompany or follow human 
beings with whom they have established a friend- 
ship, even when the difficulties of locomotion 
would deter that most faithful of companions, a 
dog. 

Vagrant seals haunt the bold shores and inlets of 
the Irish coast, and also of Scotland, England, 
France, and indeed all or nearly all countries lying 
on the seashore in the temperate zone. Along the 
North American coasts, however, they are most nu- 
merous. M. Cuvier, who found seals among the 
most interesting of animals forty years ago, men- 
tions their quick intelligence and their affectionate 
manner toward kindly human acquaintances. He 
writes of a seal which lost his timidity within a few 
days after his capture, his companions in the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris being two small dogs. These 
pups would mount upon his back, bark at him, and 
bite him gently, and this attention seemed to so de- 
light the seal that he would strike them lightly, as if 
to encourage their pranks. If they snatched his al- 
lowance of daily food, he endured their greediness 
patiently, but if any other creature attempted to 
get his food away, he defended his rights with 
his fierce teeth and hand-like claws. When the 
little dogs wandered away, the seal followed them 
closely. If they went through an aperture too 
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narrow for his chubby body, he cried after them 
until they came back. The three slept close 
together to share each other's warmth in cold 
weather, and manifested a tender camaraderie that 
was very human. 

Seals are fond of music, as many an Irish and 
Scotch tradition relates. Sir Walter Scott, in one 
of his poems, writes: 

" Rude Helskar's seals through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrers bark." 

Usually vagrant mother seals have two babies at 
a birth, and they are as tenderly cared for and as 
much amused by affectionate play, also as fiercely 
defended when their protection is necessary, as the 
children of our own race. These wandering seals 
have no large commercial value. Their skins are 
made into leather, and in the higher latitudes they 
are sometimes dressed with the fur upon them, and 
made into warm but not elegant garments. 

Furry seals, captured in the Behring Sea, or in 
what are better known as the Alaskan waters, are 
even more interesting in their habits and charac- 
teristics than the vagrants. Perhaps they are the 
most attractive to students of natural history be- 
cause their habits are more easily studied. They 
have been found strangely like man. They possess 
a faithful fondness for home, which they carry as 
far as the most patriotic of mankind. Year after 
year they return in May to the same rocks, some- 
times at the risk of their lives, when their ** rook- 
eries," as their places are called by the sealers, are 
disputed by bold fellow-seals that have just secured 
wives for themselves and require a summer home 
for them. Furry seals arrive in Behring Sea in 
distinct families, grouped in compact schools, some 
acknowledged leader mounting first upon his former 
landing ground, with from two to scores of wives 
following him. If he finds an intruder already in 
possession, there is a bloody fight, in which might 
makes right; and when the battle is over, the vic- 
tor calls his harem about him and expresses his joy 
by curious cries of triumph, which are recognized 
by all who are acquainted with the habits of this 
curiously human creature. 

Every island to which the furry seals of com- 
merce resort, has its chieftain and lesser chiefs, 
who are in awe of him. They are polygamists, and 
keep hordes of bachelor seals at bay, not allowing 
them the least social intercourse with their care- 
fully watched and guarded families. Seal-wives 



are often treated by the males with merciless 
severity, to which they are patiently submissive. 
Bachelor seals are five or six years old before they 
are strong enough to capture wives for themselves 
and then to detain or defend them, or perhaps until 
they are attractive enough to win wives from other 
domestic circles. It is said there is as much differ- 
ence between the manners of one seal parent and 
those of another as there is between human fathers* 
one being attentive and playful with its offspring,, 
and another morose or even wantonly cruel. 

Where the winter homes of the Behring Sea 
seals are, nobody knows, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that they are somewhere upon the undis- 
covered islands of the Pacific ocean, since they 
arrive at the Pribyloffs — notably the islands of St. 
George and St. Paul — almost unwieldy with fatness 
and shining in their best fur. Expeditions have 
been sent out in the hope of discovering their win- 
ter resorts, but thus far search has been in vain. 
Since seals must rise to the air at least once in five 
minutes to breathe, and since they are mammals, 
and of course warm-blooded, it is natural to believe 
that they have winter homes to which they are as 
much attached as to the summer resorts where 
their babies are born, and where they all become 
considerably emaciated. It need not be forgotten 
that the motion of seals in water is as graceful and 
as astonishingly swift as their progress on land is 
slow, difficult, and awkward. 

Sealers and sailors describe the battles of huge 
male seals with each other as unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of human battles. Their warriors utter a suc- 
cession of shrill, far-reaching battle notes, perhaps 
to warn non-combatants that an onslaught is im- 
pending, and perhaps also as an encouragement to 
their adherents. When peace is restored, and their 
wounds are healed, the victors amuse themselves 
with frolicsome pranks and curious noises not un- 
like the chirping of crickets and the lowing of cows. 
If hurt or alarmed, their cries resemble those of 
frightened whelps. Mothers call to their young 
with a sharp, peevish semi-articulation, as if vexed 
at their straying. The cry of a baby seal for its 
mother might almost be mistaken for that of a 
human infant. 

The color of the seal changes year by year from 
birth to its maturity at five years of age, and thus 
the seal hunters are able to distinguish the young 
and commercially worthless from the fully grown, 
whose fur has a valuable length and thickness and 
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whose skins are firm. Young seals, however, are 
eagerly hunted by the Aleutian Islanders, and 
especially by residents of the group known as the 
Pribyloffs, who depend almost wholly upon the flesh 
of seals for their food, lights, and fire, and the 
young are prized beyond the aged by the Aleutian 
gourmets. The color of seals of some races an- 
nounces their age more distinctly than that of 
others. For example, the mature Harp seal has 
two black crescents upon its back that are so dis- 
posed as to suggest an antique harp. It is cream- 
colored while it is still under one year old, gray in 
its second year, gray only on its back and lower 
sides in the third, in the fourth it is brindled with 
a light gray and dull cream, but in the fifth year it 
is light gray with black half moons which mark its 
perfect development. Harp seals are seldom seen 
on the northwest coast of America, but are not 
uncommon on the shores of Greenland, where their 
skins are used for clothing. 

Properly speaking, there is no such occupation 
or sport as seal-fishing. Fur seals are usually 
caught on land; but sometimes, when they are met 
journeying northward like vagrant seals, they are 
shot or speared. Schools of seals found near the 
Aleutian Islands are driven ashore by men in small 
boats, the timid creatures crawling or flopping 
along on land with as much speed as they can 
make with their two hand-like fore-paws and 
webbed fingers,' of which the centre ones are 
shortest. With these two strong, short limbs they 
pull their bodies after them with an energy that is 
amazing even when it is born of peril and fear. 
Our seal catchers are armed only with clubs, which, 
according to our laws, may be used only upon 
mature male victims, and these are used with such 
skill and force, that one blow is sufficient to pro- 
duce an instant death that we trust is painless, 
since humanity is helpless to spare these interesting 
creatures, while greed is the moving impulse of our 
century. Our Government is wisely and kindly 
striving to lessen the slaughter of seals, fearing 
that they, like the bison of the plains, may become 
extinct. 

It is no trifling undertaking to protect the seal fam- 
ily in Behring Sea, with its numerous islands and 
immense mainland coast. Alaska alone is larger 
than New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
taken together, and the Aleutian Islands extend so 
far westward that when the sun is setting upon 
their farthest land it is said to be rising upon the 



State of Maine. On the other hand, if men and 
women would resolve not to wear seal furs any 
more, as they surely would if they were acquainted 
with their cousins of the sea, international arbitra- 
tion would be needless to protect them, and the 
slaughter of seals would be limited by the need of 
food on the barren volcano-created Pribyloffs. 

DOCTORING DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

By George Ethelbert Walsh 

[for OUS animal FRIBNDt] 

HOSPITALS for animals are novelties in 
their way, and scenes witnessed there fre- 
quently quicken our sympathy with the 
brute world as life in the wards of a human hospital 
brings us into closer touch with forlorn humanity. 
When a man is ill we get a different glimpse of 
his nature, and the same is true of suffering 
animals. We can study them to better advantage 
than when they are strong, frisky, and overflowing 
with spirits. 

Medicine and surgery have of late years allevi- 
ated much pain among animals, and veterinary 
science is broadening into new avenues every year. 
Formerly it was considered impossible to heal the 
fractured leg of an animal, or to administer medi- 
cine to it internally when suffering from disease. 
Now cats, dogs, horses, wild animals, and, in fact, 
all creatures that are useful and pleasurable to 
man, have surgeons and physicians who study 
their ailments as carefully as if they were human 
patients. Generally speaking an animal loses heart 
when it gets sick or breaks a bone, and one of the 
greatest things against which these animal physi- 
cians have to contend is the depressing influence of 
melancholy on their patients. Many thousands of 
dollars are lost annually by ostrich-farmers because 
the birds break their legs and pine away and die. 
Nothing seems to revive their courage, and they 
actually grow weak and sick from discouragement. 
A cat or dog shows this same inclination to moan 
and pine away when injured severely, but in a 
much lesser degree than the ostrich. 

Sickness breaks the spirit of the proudest and 
most ferocious animal. In the wards of the hospi- 
tal the sick lion or tiger will drop its head between 
its paws and scarcely notice intruders. It is quite 
safe then for almost any one to enter the cage, 
and sometimes it becomes necessary to prod the 
creatures in order to rouse them. To enrage them 
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is frequently the best tonic that can be admin- 
istered. They all naturally object to taking medi- 
cine, and many schemes are often resorted to 
before it can be introduced into their stomachs. 
Tempting morsels of food, with the medicine deftly 
concealed inside, are given to them, and after they 
have swallowed it there is a look of disgust in 
their eyes that makes one smile. But when they 
get so sick as to refuse all food, medicine has to be 
literally forced upon them. Their mouths are pried 
open, and held there until the medicine is noured 
down their throats. 

For the larger animals, such as we find in our 
menageries, regular strait-jackets and slings of 
great power are arranged, by means of which the 
heads of the creatures, when sick, are thrown back, 
and their mouths are opened until the medicine is 
administered. When a lion breaks his leg, he has 
not sufficient intelligence to let the surgeons set it, 
and after it is set he will not keep quiet enough to 
let it heal. At such times the animals are bound 
in powerful slings so that they have to remain in 
an easy position ; and the injured leg is kept quiet 
until the broken bone has knit together again. 
Elephants, bears, tigers, and other wild animals of 
our menageries, are treated in the same way. 

Monkeys will frequently tear the bandages from 
a wound, and when sick they have to be confined 
in some gentle way. They seem to be unable to 
comprehend the meaning of the white bandages 
bound arouiid them ; but a little force and firmness 
often quiets them, and they gradually begin to un- 
derstand that the surgeons are their friends. The 
affection which these suffering creatures show 
toward their benefactors when they begin to im- 
prove is sufficient reward for all the trouble. 

There is nothing more touching than the affec- 
tionate greeting which a well-bred dog will give to 
a surgeon who comes daily to inspect his injuries. 
He will lick his kind friend's hands and face, and 
grow so wild with joy that the surgeon must use 
strong words to make him keep quiet. Even small 
sick monkeys will stop their moaning and give 
squeaks of pleasure as their medical friends enter 
the cage. They will sometimes point in a most 
laughable way to their stomachs, as if to tell the 
doctor of the terrible feeling that they have down 
there. Sometimes it seems as if they were appeal- 
ing for more of the medicine which relieved them be- 
fore. Cats show their affection by purring loudly. 
When sick, these domestic pets become very affec- 



tionate, and love to curl up in the lap of their 
owner, moaning or whining piteously, as if asking 
for human relief. It is well known that dogs, 
when ill, will hurry to their masters and follow 
them closely, as if loath to be left alone to die. 

Birds are no less affectionate to those who help 
them. Wild birds that are picked up with broken 
legs or wirtgs will resent any curtailment of their 
liberty, but if they are taken and cared for tenderly 
until the injured limb grows strong, they show their 
regard for their benefactor in many ways. They 
will grow tame and fond of their friend, and many 
instances are on record in which birds of passage 
have migrated annually with other birds but re- 
turned each summer to see their human physi- 
cian. Birds are less demonstrative than animals, as 
a rule, when a limb is broken, and they will remain 
quiet enough until the bone is cured. It is not 
necessary to place them in a swing, with the excep- 
tion of a few species. 

Considerations of self-interest often lead to care- 
ful animal surgery and medicinal attention, for a 
valuable horse, lion, elephant, or other animal must 
be saved at all hazards, if possible ; but in a great 
many cases suffering animals are treated simply for 
the sake of mercy and humanity. When one has 
become attached to a pet animal, he cannot bear 
to see it suffer, nor does he wish to part with it 
by death. The animal hospitals are crowded with 
small pets, which are sent thereby humane owners, 
and it is one of the most hopeful signs of the times 
that people are beginning to feel that it is just as 
much a duty to attend to the sufferings of their 
brute friends as to those of their human com- 
panions. 







O 



The donkey, as we know him, is not considered 
a gay and sportive animal. Yet in his wild state 
he is said by good authorities to be cheerful in 
appearance and lively in action. His depression 
results from his association with man. The London 
Vegetarian observes in effect that donkeys when 
employed by man naturally become sad, for, as 
Coleridge has well put it : *' By their perspective 
faculty they foresee the starving meal and the 
thousand aches." 
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LIVE TOYS 

THERE was once a little girl, and she loved a broom. 
Not but what she had toys enough. She had dolls 
and a dolls' house, a toy kitchen with a tiny pump 
that pumped real water, and she used to talce long rides on 
a rocking-horse, until she had travelled miles into fairy-land 
and it was time to come home again. 

There were several reasons why this little girl loved a broom. 
For one reason, the broom was taller than she. She named 
it Elstelle. She played that it was a young lady, a sort of elder 
sister. She stood it on end that it might walk on its one 
wooden leg, and she put a hat on its stiff straw hair, and 
dressed it in a trailing skirt of her mother's, and walked 
about the house with her arm thrown lovingly around its 
very slender waist, and she was happy. That is, she was 
happy until sweeping day. Then — oh, how she cried ! 

The chambermaid had not been told about Estelle. To 
her a broom laid across two chairs and covered with a shawl, 
did not seem in the least like a young lady taking a nap. 
The chambermaid swept the floor with Estelle ; the little girl 
was heartbroken. 

Of course everybody who loved that little girl wanted to 
comfort her. and how do you suppose they set about it ? 
Why, some one said, suddenly : 

** A child who will love a broom, who puts her dolls to bed 
regularly, and who takes good care of all her toys, should 
have a toy that will love her. I shall give her a live toy." 

It may surprise our young people that those who loved 
that little girl had not given her live toys long before. We 
think, however, they were wise. As soon as they saw that 
she would be kind to a live toy and gentle with it, they gave 
her one, and she who had had so much experience with other 
toys knew what was expected of her. She took proper care 
of her live toy. 

We know that there are numbers of boys and girls who 
have live toys. Are they to be trusted with them ? No 
mechanical toy in the world is such fun as a dog or a kitten ; 
but dogs and cats can feel, and they want to sleep and to eat 
and to be petted just as much as boys and girls do. If one 
of you has a pet, make that pet go to bed at a regular hour, 
find out its proper food, and feed it at regular hours. Think 
of the poor caged birds that wake up to chirp and sing, 
because, as they are in a lighted room, they believe it must 
be morning ! Think of the dogs that grow fat and sick, and 
are called stupid, only because they are fed upon all sorts of 
unwholesome things, that would make children just as sick, 
and much more cross, if not stupid. 

Take care of the wooden, tin, and wax toys you may have, 
dear young people. There is no reason why a little girl 
should not love her doll — or a broom either, if she chooses — 
nor why a little boy should not take tin ducks to swim in his 



bath, as he could not well have real ducks for that purpose. 
Manufactured toys certainly have a place of their own, and a 
great deal of amusement may be had from them, but live 

toys ! Have you any ? If you have, remember it is in 

your power to make them happy or wretched, and that they 
are only too glad to love you. If you have none, try to show 
such patience, gentleness, and loving consideration toward 
all creatures, that you will prove to your friends how well 
you are fitted to care for live toys. 

GUESS AND BET 

BY Harriet Elliott 

[for ouk animal pribnds] 

BET was a ver)' quiet cat, rather lanky in appearance, 
and as black as a coal. We used to call her the 
kitchen cat, for it was her particular business to 
catch the mice that infested the basement. 

Guess was a tortoise-shell cat who was given to us about 
the same time. She was very pretty, but not such a good 
mouser as Bet, and the servants did not like her as well, so 
we had her for a parlor cat. She was very sagacious, and 
soon learned that she must not hurt the pet canary whose 
cage was often within her reach. Indeed, she was so trust- 
worthy that after a time I was not afraid to leave her alone in 
the room with it. She was also veiy affectionate, and when 
we came in from a walk she would rub herself against us 
and purr, and lick our hands, which was not very pleasant, 
for a cat's tongue is not smooth and soft like a dog's. 

The only fault we had to find with Guess was that she was 
rather fond of roving. Sometimes she would stay at home 
for months, and then she would suddenly disappear, and we 
would not see her for a week or ten days. On one of these 
occasions, just after she left us, there was a heavy snowstorm 
such as they rarely have in England. Though I knew that 
cats were very hardy, and often had to endure cold and 
hunger, poor Guess, I remembered, had been differently 
reared, and had never known privations of any kind ; so 
when a fortnight passed without her return, I feared that she 
had been overtaken in the storm. My aunt then advertised, 
giving a full description of her appearance, and offering a 
reward for her recovery. 

Every day, men and boys, and sometimes women, would 
come to the house with cats — black, and white, and gray, all 
kinds of cats, though it had been distinctly stated that Guess 
was a tortoise-shell cat. When Guess had been gone more 
than six weeks we made up our minds that we should never 
see her again, but one day a man arrived and asked to see 
the lady of the house. He had a small parcel in a red pocket- 
handkerchief, and as he slowly untied it my aunt recognized 
the emaciated form of poor Guess, who had been found under 
the snow in a neighboring yard. She was so nearly dead 
that she did not know us, but we made her a bed in a basket, 
and took her into the parlor, hoping that she would recognize 
her old quarters ; then we gave her a very little warm milk. 
When animals or people have been starved they must be fed 
very cautiously at first, only a little at a time, and if they have 
been frozen they must not be taken near the fire. Guess 
seemed to revive a little the first day, and the next morning 
she evidently knew us, and tried to purr when we went near her. 
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WACC'S prot6c6 

By Celie Gaines 

[fob our lUltHAl. ntlNM] 

listing greatness " upon Wagg to 
s name appear among the four- 
eroes of Our Animal Friends, 
nly a small yellow dog and dls- 
, parvenu, so to speak. He never 
ike a priie in a dog-show by any 
ce, because he lacks the two prin- 
requisites : ancestry and style, 
has none of that high-hred ugli- 
ness which is the distinguish- 
ing mark of aristocracy. Still 
less has be the beauty of form 
and face which wins (he judges' 
hearts. He is nobody in par- 
ticular, and he doesn't care, — 
a characteristic, by the way, 
among men as well as dogs, 
which often leads to a philo- 
sophical content. 

We live in the country, and 
one day about a year ago, when 
I was out for a walk, I suddenly became conscious of the patter 
of soft feet behind me, and turning round I saw a small and 
ragged -looking puppy following closely after me. He slopped 
when I did. an<l we looked at each other inquiringly. He was 
by no means a respectable companion, and I shook my um- 
brella at him as a warning to depart. He held his head on 
one side, pricked up bis ears, winked his eyes and wagged 

" Co home 1 " I cried, stamping my foot by way of empha- 
sis. " Go home '. you scamp ! " He now hekl bis head on 
the other side, continued to wag his tail, and evidently found 
me quite amusing, for he showed no signs of going. 

"Go!" I repeated, severely, brandishing my umbrella still 
more threaten I ugly at him. He seemed to consider my antics 
quite irresistible, and jumped and barked in perfect delight. 
Finding these manceuvres of no avail, I turned and walked on, 
thinking he would presently retire if I took no further notice 
of him. I tried lo forget him, he was such a very insigniBcant 
and disreputable- looking little animal, but this was by no 
means an easy matter. Every now and then he took a mad 
dive into the bushes after a bird or a squirrel, but each time 
returned triumphantly to my side again. There are people 
whom to meet once is to know them forever. My new 
acquaintance was evidently one of these. He had no idea of 
beiug ignored, and his delight in my society was unbounded. 
The ridiculous lies very near indeed to the sublime, for some- 
thing in the situation recalled to my mind one of the most 
beautiful poems in existence. 

When Sir Edwin Arnold was in this country he read his 
own translation from that marvellous old Vedic poem, the 
"Mahabbarata,"in which the prince, who is bravest and best 
on earth, journeys to heaven. When he first leaves home he 
has his brothers, his beautiful princess, his friends, and his dog 



with htm, but each has some sin which gives the Death Angel 
power over him, and one by one they fall by his side, until at 
last, at the gate of Paradise, none is left but bis faithful dog. 
Then the angel bids him enter and enjoy his glorious reward, 
but commands the dog to remain outside, for into Paradise 
no dog can come. But the prince will not enter without 
him. The dog, he pleads, is sinless, harmless, gentle, and 
faithful. The angel is inexorable, however, and finally asks 
sternly if the great prince, the only holy man on earth, whom 
even Death could not harm, would lose heaven for a dog/ 
Then comes out the grandeur of the prince's soul. Standing 
erect, and bravely facing the angel, he answers: "Yes. 
Sooner lose heaven and all my joy therein, than desert one 
poor trusting creature that loves me." At this, all the 
celestial hosts burst out in glad hosannas, praising his loyalty, 
while the dog at his side was changed to a god who had 
assumed a dog's form as a supreme test of his character. 

How would our nineteenth-century folk fare at heaven's 
gate, if accompanied by our four-footed companions, 1 was 
thinking, when my attention was recalled to my own just then, 
by a piteous little howl. There in the middle of the path sat 
the poor, disreputable-looking little feljow, holding up one 
small paw and gazing up at me with such a yearning appeal 
for sympathy as would have touched the stoniest heart in the 
world. In one of his wild plunges through the bushes and 
fences he had bruised his foot on a barbed wire. 

When I bent down to examine It, he licked my hands, and 
when I saw it was not serious, and started lo go on, he came 
after me on three legs, looking more dilapidated than ever. 
His appeal was irresistible. My laugh was the signal of his 
conquest, and my picking him up and carrying him home 
seemed to be no more than he expected. I did not approve 
of it at all myself, and it will take a better psychologist than 
1 to analyze the action of my mind in the matter. Perhaps it 
was the memory of that pleasant morning with Sir Edwin. 
perhaps the influence of the sweet old poem, perhaps it was 
just his ragged, absurd little self — Wagg. 

It wasn't much trouble to name him — he simply named 
himself, like our North American Indians, by his most con- 
spicuous and characteristic action. 

But it was not Wagg after all, but Wagg's prottfgtf. I 
intended to tell about. Just beyond our orchard runs a 
brook; runs — no. it really jumps and whirls and tumbles in 
foam over the steep rocks, on its way to the Hudson a mile 
or so distant. We have a favorite nook down there, Wagg 
and I. We have hung a hammock between the trees and lie 
there on warm afternoons, I reading or dreaming, and Wagg 
curled up in my lap or at my feet, amusing himself by catch- 
ing an occasional unwary fly. 

One day last June, about three in the afternoon, when the 
bubbling water and whirring insects had lulled me into a 
doze. Wagg suddenly sprang lo the ground and dashed off to 
the bank. There he hesitated a moment in his comically 
thoughtful attitude, with his head on one side, and then 
plunged in. The current was so strong, and the rocks were 
so rugged, that he had to fight hard, and 1 now perceived the 
goal toward which he was struggling was a small gray object 
upon a rock in the middle of the brook. I thdughl it might 
be a water rat that would vanish before he reached it, but to 
my surprise it remained immovable, and Wagg was approach- 
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ing it every minute. I sat up now, quite curie 
result. All around the rock there were furious htlle t 
several feet high, and Wagg was only a small dog, so they 
were quite diwy heights to him. He tried several times to 
beat up stream, but finding this too much for him, he came 
round nearer shore where the water was flawing less swiftly, 
and reaching a promontory above, he shot a cataract with a 



him in coming back, and in a few moments he reached the 
bank panting and dripping, and laid the thing at my feet. It 
was a tiny gray kitten. Eight of its lives were already gone, 
but the ninth was fluttering still. Some one had evidently 
thrown it into the brook lo drown it, and the chivalry of 
Wagg had saved it from a watery grave. Alter that he con- 
sidered that kitten his personal property. It followed him 



pluck worthy of a Nile explorer. Reaching the rock he clung 
lo it and dragged himself up to the top. Then after a 
moment's thought (don't ever tell me Wagg doesn't think) he 
seized that small gray object by the neck and held it in the 

" I'm sorry for it now," I thought, for Wagg's propensity 
for shaking things up was proverbial in the family. He held 
it quietly, however, for a minute, and then gave a great jump, 
bringing htm safely into the pool beneath, and struck out for 
shore, holding his prize in his mouth. The current was with 



everywhere, ate out of his dish, slept on his rug, and curled 
up beside him, purring a little song of contentment. 

One day a neighbor came lo visit us. whose dog " Bounce " 
was an old and friendly acquaintance of Wagg's. But Bounce 
didn't like cats, and made a rush for ours. That settled his 
fate. Wagg flew at him and gave him a thrashing, although 
Bounce was a much larger dog, after which he took up a 
deliant position in front of Kitty, and Bounce retired to the 
gale. 

They have become quite a celebrated pair in the neighbor- 
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hood now, Wagg and Kitty. They take long trips together 
over the fields and through the woods. We form a trio 
sometimes down in the orchard, and they arc inseparable, 
except when Wagg takes it into his erratic little head to 
plunge into the brook. Then Kitty flies up a tree, climbs 
out on an overhanging bough and evinces an excited disap- 
proval of such recklessness. When he returns to the bank, 
dripping, he has to resort to his most persuasive bark to coax 
her to descend. Then little by little she comes down, and by 
the time he is quite dry, she consents to rejoin him and be on 
friendly terms as usual. 



THE SAD FATE OF UNCLE FRED 

By Josephine P. Osmond 

[for our animal pribnds] 

WHAT a lovely swarm of ducks, Cousin John ! " 
*• Swarm of ducks ! Well, now, that's pretty 
good. I didn't s'pose you did know so much, 
Robbie." 

•• What are you laughing at now, I'd like to know ? You're 
always laughing at something." 

•• Well, we don't commonly speak of ducks as a swarm, you 
know. We usually call it a flock." 

" Oh, well, a flock then, but I don't see Why swarm isn't 
just as good ! But they are pretty, aren't they, John.^ and just 
look at that dear little fellow, why doesn't he keep up with 
the others ? Hasn't he learned to swim yet ? " 

*' I don't know what is the matter with that little chap. He 
looks all right, but he doesn't seem to care to stay with the 
rest at all. He's acted that way from the first. I don't 
believe he's much account." 

*• Oh, Cousin John, I love that little duck ! Couldn't I have 
him for my very own to keep ? Please say yes." 

•• Yes, yes, sonny, if you want to. 'Taint likely it'll live 
long, though." 

" Yes, it is, I'll make it live. What do you do to ducks any- 
way, John ? " 

By means of much questioning, at which Robbie was cer- 
tainly an adept, he got a full chapter on the care of ducks, 
and he began that very night to exercise his proprietorship in 
his duckling. 

That evening at the supper-table. Robbie informed the 
family of his latest acquisition. 

•' Have you named your duck yet ? " asked some one. 

" Yes, I'm going to call it Uncle Fred." 

A shout of laughter greeted this response. Uncle Fred 
was a favorite uncle of Robbie's, an exceedingly fashionable 
young man in the city, who would, no doubt, feel highly 
flattered at having such a namesake. But Uncle Fred the 
duckling soon became to everyone, a recognized member of 
the household. Robbie's devotion to him had its effect. 
From the first he had been shy of the water and of his broth- 
ers and sisters, but now he scarcely ever went into the pond 
at all. He soon knew his name and would come at its call. 
He would follow Robbie all around the barnyard and even 
into the house. Robbie wished he might be allowed to 
sleep in his room at night, but Aunt Ellen drew the line at 



the bedroom door, and Uncle Fred was obliged to rest with 
his own kind. 

When Robbie's vacation was over, nothing would do but 
that Uncle Fred must go home with him to the city, so a 
good stout basket was provided, and Robbie and Uncle Fred 
enjoyed a very pleasant journey down the river on the night 
boat. 

Very naturally, Robbie's mother was a little surprised at 
such an odd pet, but she was used to her little boy's fondness 
for animals, and before long she too became attached to 
Uncle Fred. During the long days while Robbie was at 
school, Uncle Fred was her constant companion. If there 
was baking to do and she stayed in the kitchen, he stayed 
with her. If she went up-stairs, he would follow her, even 
to the third story; and if she sat down in the parlor, there he 
was sure to be. He was very quiet, seldom making so much 
as a quack. But it soon became apparent that the confine- 
ment of city life was telling on Uncle Fred. He began to 
look droopy and strewed the house with his feathers. 

*' He needs fresh air and a swim, Robbie. You'll have to 
let him out in the back yard every day, but you must stay 
with him all the time for fear of dogs." 

•* And what about a swim ?" 

••I've been thinking about that. You may bring up that 
old tub and fill it with water. Perhaps he'll condescend to 
take a bath in that." 

So now, every afternoon, when Robbie came home from 
school, he gave Uncle Fred an airing, while he sat by keep- 
ing guard. One day he was sitting there reading, when a 
shrill whistle sounded in the air. That whistle was to Rob- 
bie what the firebell is to the firemen, or the bugle to the 
soldier. It was '• the whistle " of his set, and quick as a flash 
he bounded through the house and out the front door, to find 
two of his particular cronies on their wheels. 

••What's up?" 

•• Water pipe busted down on Fiftieth Street ; come 
on!" 

Robbie dragged his bicycle off" the porch, and soon the 
three were speeding down the street. The accident proved 
to be quite a serious one, and the crowd and excitement 
lasted some time. When Robbie got home it was after six 
o'clock, and the family were eating supper. He sat down 
and began to eat, when suddenly he dropped his knife and 
fork with a clatter. 

'• Where's Uncle Fred ? " he gasped. 

•«I don't know. Why?" 

Robbie dashed out into the yard. 

He came back in a few minutes sobbing as though his 
heart would break, holding in his hand all that was left of 
Uncle Fred. His beautiful sheeny head dropped on his 
breast; his long burnished green neck, twisted and bleed- 
ing, told the story. Some savage dog had spied the duck 
through the fence and put an end to his life. 

Robbie refused to be comforted, reproaching himself bit- 
terly for his fatal carelessness. 

There was a funeral the next day, conducted in the most 
ceremonious manner ; and a neat white board, with appro- 
priate inscription, now marks the last resting-place of 

UNCLE FRED. 
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Dtar Letttr-Box : 

You know how dreadfully slippery Madison Avenue was 
on New Year's Day ? Well, I was walking with Bridget and 
Baby and our setter dog, when I noticed that most of the 
horses trying to pull heavy wagons walked with their legs all 
stilTand straight, as if they were afraid they would tumble 
down. I walked that way once when Uncle Fred was teach- 
ing me to skate, so I know how it is, and I am sure I couldn't 
have pulled anything after me to have saved my life. 

The horses seemed to feel worried about their wagons, and 
what do you suppose the drivers did ? Instead of helping the 
horses along, they tried to make them go faster, and they 
shouted to them and jerked the reins. One man whipped his 
horse because it almost fell. Suddenly we met our butcher's 
cart, and I was as glad as anything. The butcher boy knows 
me. " Jimmie. please wait a little bit of a minute." I said. 
■' Isn't there something you can do to your horse's shoes to 
make him stop slipping ? " 

■' I guess he could be rough-shod. miss, if the boss had a 
mind to." 

I thought awhile, and then I said r " If you don't go back 
and have his shoes made right for slippery weather, Jimmie, 
he'll fall down and break all his four legs, and spill every- 
body's dinner out of the wagon, and have to be shot dead, 
and you'll be arrested and—" (Mamma is writing this letter 
and she says, "That's enough, dear ; tell the end.") The 
end is that Jimmie went back. The market is only around 
the corner, and he saw that all those things I had told him 
might happen if he went far with the poor, slipping horse. 
There's a blacksmith near the market. I heard another day 
that the butcher had had his horse's shoes made right, and 
the horse went fast afterward and didn't slip a bit. Good- 
by, dear Lctter-Box. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Eva Marjorie M. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

I have had an argument with my brother Bob, about ani- 
mals sympathizing with human beings. 

Bob is three years older than I, he knows at least four times 
as much, and he is a splendid foot-ball player. When 1 go 
to college. I shall try to be the sort of fellow Bob is. He was 
at home for the holidays, and we had grand old talks together 
in his room at night, but one night we had what gentlemen 
call a difference of opinion. We grew pretty hot over it, then 
a little cool, and then we came around again. I don't know 
how to express it, but a fellow does get angry when he fails 
to convince another in an argument. I suppose it is human 
nature. What we were discussing, however, was brute 
nature. Can a dog sympathize with a man f 



Bob said, and says, no ; I said, and say, yes. What I am 
sure of is that my dog can sympathize with me. If that be so, 
other dogs can sympathize with other people. It will take 
some one cleverer than Bob to shake my belief. 

Last summer I had a hard blow. It's a private matter 
that 1 cannot explain in a letter ; in fact I never could explain 
it to anyone, even to myself. That didn't make it any easier 
to bear, as you will very likely understand. I used to keep 
by myself and not whine, but my fox terrier. Growler, would 
search the house until he found me, and then would crouch 
down by my side and whine for me. It was the greatest 
com fori. 

I leave the matter 10 you. If that wasn't sympathy, what 
was it? The dog didn't want anything out of me. He 
couldn't understand what had happened. His instinct told 
him that something was wrong. He came dashing up for a 
romp, found me wretched, licked my hands and face, whined 
for me, comforted me, and, bless his heart ! sympathized with 
me. If there is another word for the feeling he showed, I'll 
be glad to know It. 

Yours very truly, 

Morgan S. 

-Newport, R. I. 

Dear LeUer-Box .- 

I saw two young men, great big young men with silk hats 
and beards, and what do you suppose they were doing ? 
They were chasing a cat! 

When I met them, I was coming home from school with 
sister, I stopped in the middle of the sidewalk and cried— 
loud, too. It was such a pioor old cat, and thin and scared, 
and it didn't know which way to run. 1 was afraid, because 
I thought grown-up men wouldn't chase a cat only for fun as 
boys do. I ran and caught one young man by the leg, and 
begged him please not to kill the poor kitty. Then the other 
young man lifted me in his arms and said : " Poor little girl ! 
What on earth is the matter with you?" I didn't feel so 
much afraid of him, so 1 told him. He turned to the other 
and said : 

"George, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. Here Is 
this child, frightened half to death because she thinks we 
want to kill the eat. She's interceding for it. That is true 
bravery ! She is as much afraid of us as the wretched ani- 
mal is itself. Now, run along, little girl, the cat is safe." 
He set me down and walked off with a bow. The other 
young man didn't say anything, but raised his hat too. Sis- 
ter let me carry kitty home, so nobody can ever frighten her 
again. 

Your little friend. 
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LAMINITIS, OR FOUNDER 



WHEN one considers the complicated 
the horse's fool, the duly it has to perform, and 
the injuries to which it is exposed, there remains 
small room for surprise that its diseases are so 
many. Of those diseases lamtnilis, or founder, is certainly 
of the highest importance, since it is the cause of many other 
diseases of the foot, and is connected with nearly all of them. 
Before we speak more particularly of laminUis. however, we 
shall say a few words upon the formation of the horse's foot. 

The fool of a horse is formed of a certain number of /n- 
leriiat parts, covered by a modified skin wonderfully adapted 
to its special functions, and by a horny envelope known as the 
hoof. The internal parts are numerous and complex. What 
is absolutely necessary to know of them in connection with a 
study o( laminitis, is that three bones form the base of the 
foot, and permit it to accomplish its various movements. 
These are the third phalanx, or pedal bone, the second 
phalanx, or coronary bone, the navicular, or small sesamoid 
bone, which laiier is situated behind the second and third 
phalanges, and complements the articulation formed by them. 

The hoof is composed of the crust or wail, the coronary 
ring and band, the bars, the horay laminK, the sole, and the 
horny frog. 

The crust or wall is that portion which we see when tlie 
foot is on the ground. It reaches from the termination of the 
hair to the ground. It is deepest in front, the toe ; shallower 
at the sides, the quarters ; and is of least extent behind, where 
it is seldom more than an inch and a half high, and is termed 
the heel. In the healthy foot, the crust ascends obliquely 
backward, possessing in different horses different degrees of 
obliquity. The proper degree of obliquity in a sound hoof is 
calculated at forty.five degrees, or the fourth part of a semi- 
circle at the front of the foot. 

The coronary ring extends around the upper portion of the 
hoof, and is really nothing more than a prolongation of the 
skin. It is almost a mesh of blood-vessels, connected together 
by fibrous texture, and employed in secreting or forming the 
crust or wall. Properly speaking, the crust is the nail of 
the horse ; lilce the human nail, it grows out in answer to the 
wear and tear of the pari. At the back of the foot the wall 
of the hoof IS suddenly bent in an acute angle which meets in 
a point at the toe of the frog ; this forms what are called the 
bars. The inside of the bars, like the inside of the crust, pre- 
sents a continuance of horny leaves. These horny lamins or 
leaves cover the inside of the crust, extend all around it, and 
re.nch from the coronary ring to the toe. They are about live 
hundred in number, are broadest at ilieir base, and terminate 
in the most dehcate expansion of horn. They bear a great 



resemblance lo the inner surface of a mushroom. They cor- 
respond to similar cartilaginous and fleshy leaves on Che sur- 
face of the coRin-bone, and form an exquisitely adjusted elas- 
tic body, by which the whole weight of the horse is supported. 
The coffin-bone is another name for the third phalanx, or 
pedal bone, of which we have already spoken. It (ills the 
fore part of the hoof, and it is of a light and spongy structure 
through which pass the blood-vessels and nerves that carry 
on the circulation of the blood through the foot. 

The sole is under the foot, and occupies the greater portion 
of its concave and elastic surface, extending, as it does, from 
(he crust to the bars and frog ; while the frog is a triangular 
portion ol horn that Fills the space between the bars and pro- 
jects from the sole. It is almost on a level with ihc crust. It 
covers and defends a sofi, elastic substance, called the sensi- 
ble frog. When the lamina, or fleshy plates, on the front and 
sides of the colfin-bone are strained and bruised by severe 
races or journeys, they become inflamed. If. then, the horse 
be allowed to stand in the cold, orjf his feet be washed and 
not speedily dried, he is attacked by what is commonly 
called "fever in the feel, "^technically it is laminitis. A 
sudden transition from cold to heat is fully as dangerous as 
one from heal to cold. Horses that are ridden far in frost 
and snow, and placed immediately afterward in a hot stable 
where they are littered up lo the knees, are attacked by this 

There are two forms of founder ; the acute and the chronic. 
The first symptoms are restlessness, frequent shifting of the 
forelegs, and heaving of the flanks. The pulse is quickened, 
the nostrils red, and the horse may even moan, which is in 
him an indication of great pain. If he lies down at an early 
period of Ihe disease, it will serve to distinguish his trouble 
from inflammalion of the lungs. In inflammation of the lungs 
a horse stands until he drops from sheer exhaustion. A horse 
may, however, labor for several days under evident inflam- 
mation of the lungs and the inflammation all at once subside 
and appear in the feet. On the other hand, inflammation of 
the feet may follow inflammalion of the bowels or of the eyes. 
No disease is so often overlooked by the owner of the horse, 
the groom, and by the veterinary surgeon himself. When 
the horse lies down from laminitis. he is so much relieved 
by being rid of the weigh! that has been painfully distending 
Ihe inflamed lamina. Ihat he is thankful to lie as long as he 
may. He generally rests his muizle upon the feet, or upon 
the affecled foot, thereby showing, as plainly as he knows 
how, the seat of all his suffiiring. If the feet be examined 
and found hot, if the artery at the pastern throb violently, 
there is not the slightest doubt of the necessity of consulting 
a reliable veterinary surgeon. The greatest care is needed 
lo cure acute founder. Chronic founder is insidious in its 
attack, and is destructive to the horse. The surest symptom 
of this latter form oi laminitis is the action of the animal. 
A horse with chronic founder throws as much of his weight 
as he can on the posterior parts of his feet. 



Six weeks is the shortest limit under which pigs should be 
weaned. In many cases il is best lo allow them to remain 
with the sow for ten or Iwelve weeks rather than to wean 
them even at six weeks. 
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The Industries of Animals. By Frtdiric Houssay. 
With 44. illustrations. New Yprk : Charles Scrlbner's 

The Eng-lish edition of this work has been revised and 
enlarged, with the author's codperation, from the original 
French. It is profusely illustrated by engravings laken, for 
the most part, from Brehm's Tkierltben. It is simply one of 
the most fascinating works on natural history that we have 
ever seen. Though written so simply as to be understood by 
any child of ordinary intelligence, it is scientitically exact in 
every particular, and a perusal of it cannot fa!) to be delight* 
fu! to old or young. The reader will find that there is hardly 
a department of human industry which has not its counter- 
part in some corresponding industry of the lower animals; 
and he will also lind that among the lower animals, such as 
the ants, for instance — different degrees of civilization are 
found to exist, not only in diflerent species, but in dtRerem 
communities of the same species. Among the lower animals 
one may find citizens, soldiers, and slaves. Among their 
activities may be found architecture, of course, and that in 
endless variety ; fortification for protection against the inva- 
sion of enemies; ingenious methods for the sanitation of 
dwellings ; a commissariat which never fails to provide for a 
rainy day or for the bitter days of winter ; methods of defence 
which are necessary because, among the lower animals as 
well as among men, there are wars and campaigns of con- 
quest and destruction. Under each and all of these heads 
may be found in the present work innumerable facts which 
would be incredible if they were not true. Most interesting 
and amusing is the account given by the learned author of 
hunting and fishing as practised by various animals ; but the 
tables seem to be turned, so to speak, when we found that 
certain fishes go hunting for animals that exist outside of the 
watery element. Thus, an Indian lish, known to science as 
the ToxoUs jaculator, makes his principal food of the insects 
which wander over the leaves of aquatic plants. If the 
ToxoUs were to wait until the insects fell into the water, his 
fare would be meagre enough. He is strong enough to raise 
himself a good way out of the water ; but to reach the insects 
at one bound would be difficult, even if it were successful. 
So the Taxoles takes a little water into his mouth, and squirts 
it at his victims with such force and with so true an aim that 
they seldom fail to be brought down and to become his prey. 
Everybody has heard of insects which are kept by other 
insects for the same purpose for which cows are kept by men ; 
and everybody has heard of the division of labor by which 
different classes of the same community devote themselves lo 
their dlHerent occupations ; but the oddest distribution of 
labor of which we have heard is found among the honey 
ants of Texas. Some of these little creatures are workers 
which build and hollow the earth nest of their community, 



while another class is employed merely in feeding, but not 
merely for their own comfort or gratification. A portion 
of the abdomen of this latter class is capable of being 
enormously distended, and is tised as a reservoir for the honey 
which the insect gathers from certain galls of oak leaves. 
When the reservoir sack is full, the loaded insect retires to 
its dwelling, and there remains without [novemenl. hanging 
by its legs to the roof, or lying against the walls. Mean- 
while the other workers attend to their usual occupations 
and obtain food for themselves, except in times of famine, 
when they approach their overloaded companions, caress 
them with their antenna, and beg for a drop of honey, which 
is immediately disgorged from the crop. We mention these 
singular facts in order to show our readers that in the present 
book they will find something more than a rehash of ■'curi- 
osities of natural history" which have long ceased to be 
curious to persons of ordinary information. The most 
remarkable characteristic of the book is the perfect fresh- 
ness and novelty with which so old a subject has been treated 
and illustrated. 

"The Vanishing Moose, and their Extermination 
IN THE AdironuaCks," an article by Madison Grant, with 
pictures by W. H, Drake and Henry Sandham, and with maps 
by August Will, appears in Tkt Century Magasint for Jan- 
uary. " The word moose," says Mr. Grant, " is an Indian 
word, ' moosa,' meaning * wood-ealer," in allusion to the fact 
that the animal lives on twigs and the bark of young trees. 
ratherthan by grazing, for which iisshorl neck is not adapted." 
The extinction of the moose, Mr. Grant justly laments. In- 
deed, as he says, " The same sad storv of fast -approaching 
extinction is true of the antelope, biKhorn, and the various 
kinds of deer ; in fact, it is true of all our larger mammals. 
... It would be wise to consider carefully the most im- 
portant of American animals that remain while yet we can 
gather the facts from those who actually know them, and 
need not rely upon the wretched compilations which pass for 
natural histories, and which are based, perhaps, on a few 
badly mounted specimens." 

The January number of Scribnir's Magaxine has an 
article that cannot fail lo attract attention. It is " Stories in 
Stone from Notre Dame." bvTheodore Andrea Cook. " Like 
a poem smitten into stone, Notre Dame," Mr. Cook tells us, 
" resumes the life that produced it. . . . It is almost the 
last of that slory in stone which began before the pyramids, 
and seems ended with the great Gothic churches. Gut, as 
the story stands unread, who may claim that it is ended P 
The soul feels much that the brain cannot understand. 
What may be the meaning of those strange beasts, "apes 
and elephants and slimy brutes with scales, dragons of the 
prime and shapes of ancient evil," that crowd round the 
towers? "Among them there is but one human form, a 
man who twists his fingers in his beard and strains out over 
the city." Will a day, or rather an age, come when we may 
understand the full meaning of the allegory? It was a 
strange power given to those workmen tooudd better than 
they knew. In his article and its wonderful illustrations, Mr. 
Cook has brought before us the " Stories in Stone from Notre 
Dame." They are " sermons in stone," and are terrible in 
their mystery. The author, however, should be thanked for 
an article which accomplishes what so many writers strive 
to accomplish and fail. Mr. Cook forces his readers to think. 

An article entitled "Long Distance Riding," by Captain 
Charles King, U. S. A., appears in the January number of 
The Cosmopplitan. "It is one of the glories of the American 
cavalry," says Captain King, "that however often it may 
have been called upon to make long-ttlstance rides — fre- 
quently, indeed, to the rescue of beleaguered and imperilled 
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humanity — the trooper and his mount have generally come 
in at the home stretch fit for business and full of fight." 
There follows a stirring account of General Merritt's march 
in October, 1870, to the relief of Captain Payne's command, 
surrounded ana besieged by Indians m the wilds of Colorado. 
Eighty-five miles were covered in thirty-three hours without 
break or mishap, and when a halt was called, they were, as 
the author expresses it, "every horse and man on deck." 
An article upon evolution, by St. Georg^e Mivart, is entitled 
"God's Will and Human Happiness.' Mr. Mivart opens 
with an account of the last of those flying reptiles, the ptero- 
dactyls, at the close of the secondary geological epoch. 
•* Could one of those creatures have been gifted with intellect, 
he might have lamented," thinks Mr. Mivart, '• the cessation 
of the *age of reptiles,' not for himself only, but on account 
of the whole world's future." The ** Whittier Desultoria," by 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, gives the following charming bit from 
one of the Quaker poet's letters : "Winter lies white and cold 
about us ; crows and snow-birds are the Qnly living things 
outside, except an occasional glimpse of a gr«iy squirrel. 
There is a tame one in my room that searches my pockets for 
chestnuts, and sometimes leaps on my desk and adds more 
disorder to my disorderly papers." 

For the January number of Frank Leslie* s Popular 
Monthly, J. Carter Beard has written and illustrated an 
article upon " Peculiar Pets," in which we agree with him 
that the most peculiar of all was "Nosey," an animal that 
"looks like the caricature of a raccoon with an extremely 
long nose," and that, in scientific Latin, is called "The 
Nasua," or coati mondi. " The true and only way rightly 
to comprehend the characters of animals," says Mr. Beard, 
— who, by the by, is a student as well as a lover of animals — 
" is to live in close association with them ; to gain their 
friendship, their entire confidence, and to observe their ap- 
parently most trivial actions. . . . Curious, quaint creat- 
ures from remote corners of the world, present unread pages 
of natural history to the investigator of their peculiarities," 

The excellent and practical articles in each month's issue 
of The Livery Stable commend that journal to every horse- 
owner. In its December number. The Livery Stable pub- 
lishes Part II. of an article upon "Shoeing," by William 
Dickson, Veterinarian to the State Farmers' Institute of Min- 
nesota. Under the captions : Fitting, Nails, Finishing 
Touches, Winter Shoeing, and Shoeing for a Specific Pur- 
pose, we find so much which it seems imperative to know, 
and of which so little seems to be heeded or known, that we 
can only say to our readers : Read for yourselves. We spe- 
cially commend to them, for this season of the year, the au- 
thor s advice upon " Winter Shoeing." A valuable article 
by M. R. Trumbower, V. S., on the " Nervous System of the 
Horse," appears in the same number of The Livery Stable, 

A WORD must be said of an article signed C. D. McLouth 
and published in the department for " Letters to the Editor" 
in Science of December 22d. It is headed, " Protection of 
Birds from Boys." " The small boy is the most destructive 
of the agencies that are operating to exterminate our beauti- 
ful and useful birds," says Mr. McLouth. "To teach beau- 
tiful sentiments about birds and bird life is good as far as it 
goes. ... At the best, this course gives little real knowl- 
edge of the birds, and the children remain strangers to them 
while they should have most intimate daily acauaintance. 
The proper place for such teaching is supplemental to a close, 
accurate, continued study of birds ana their works. By 
this procedure the work is given an intellectual basis. The 
method rests on a sound psychological principle. Any 
student of birds who can recall the impressions 01 his early 
studies," continues Mr. McLouth, " knows that every new 
perception of beauty and adaptation in the structures of his 
specimens increased his regard for the living forms and 
restrained him from needless destruction of their lives, even 
for the legitimate purposes of study. The same key will 



open the way to the feelings of most boys. Plenty of material 
may be collected without taking the life of a single bird, and. 
we may hope to make the bodies of birds objects of sacred 
regard to most boys, so that they shall not wish to deprive 
them pf life." Mr. McLouth goes on to suggest that in win- 
ter the deserted nests be taken freely for study. That will 
incite the pupils to be early on the watch to see the new nests 
built in the spring. Finally, he advises, "organize pupils 
into bird-protecting societies,** to which we say heartily, 
Amen. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is doing a good work by awakening interest in the 
subject of the kind care of animals by such excellent reading 
matter as is presented in Our Animal Friends. — Daily 
Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 

Its various departments being filled with valuable papers 
on animal life, habits, etc., make interesting reading for all 
who have any love for animals of any kind. — The Deaf Mute 
Mirror^ Flint, Mich. 

Should be in the hands of all interested in the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. — The Northwestern, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

It is replete with facts concerning animals, and with en- 
tertaining stories, both for old and young, teaching the grand 
moral : Be kind. Such a publication cannot fail to have a 
good influence over the young and thoughtless, as well as 
over the matured. — Connotton valley Times, Sherrodsvillc, O. 

One of the best magazines. . . . Compares typo- 
graphically with the best class of magazines, and is aoly 
edited. — Grocers* Journal of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREHIUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to 100,000 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar '* Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world,*' and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 

subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

» 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls' Safety that has a 26.inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications, — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jy lbs,; Gear^ ^. 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 
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NEW YORK. MARCH, 1894. No. 7. 



A MORNING'S WORK AT THE HEADQUAR- <"<'" ^ 'd^i" m-^bers <>t the legislature of the 

TERS OF THE SOCIETY ""= f'"<'°"= >"'' '""' "' """" "''':''' '" "'""'' 
to committees or are put upon their passage. 

IN our Headquarters department a description Next comes the correspondence of the day, 
is given of a morning's work with the patrol which is no inconsiderable matter in itself. It 
wagon of The American Society for the Preven- brings many business letters, of course, which must 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. It may not perhaps receive immediate attention; it brings complaints 
be amiss if we should here tell something of what of cruelty into which an investigation is instantly 
goes on in the office while the agents of the Society ordered; it brings letters of inquiry from sympa- 
are at work out of doors. thetic friends who want to know how they can best 
Every morning the reports of the previous day promote the cause of humanity to animals in their 
and night have to be carefully examined, in order own neighborhoods, and these letters are invariably 
to see what has been done, and also that proper answered as promptly as possible ; it brings com- 
persons may be assigned to duty in new and unfin- munications from humane organizations both in 
ished cases. When prosecutions are on hand, the the United States and in foreign countries, and 
telegraphic and long-distance telephone wires are these communications deserve and receive very 
brought into requisition, so that nothing may be careful consideration, since they bear upon the in- 
left to chance ; and if the personal presence of the terests of our common work all the world over; it 
President is required, other business gives way for brings applications for assistance in organizing new 
the time to that duty. When the New York legis- societies, or for the appointment of special agents, 
lature is in session, daily reports, specially made to which it is one of the pleasures of the day to 
to the President, also copies of each bill introduced respond with alacrity ; it brings letters of criticism 
in both branches of the legislature, as well as the which we often find instructive, and letters of 
senate and the assembly journals, and one of the rebuke which we do not usually think have been 
leading Albany papers, are very carefully read by deserved. Letters of this last sort are not treated 
the President to see that no legislation of an adverse with resentment or contempt. If the writers seem 
character can be enacted without an opportunity to us to have been actuated by a right spirit, but 
for this Society to be heard in opposition. One to have been misled by misinformation or misap- 
can never tell what secret purpose may underlie prehension, we endeavor to give the facts and 
a bill which is proposed under some perfectly in- explanations which are required, and we have not 
nocent title; and consequently it is necessary to unfrequently had the happiness to find that a cor- 
examine not only the titles, but the body, of the respondence, begun in this way, may terminate in 
bills in order to make sure that they contain noth- the acquisition of a valued friend and coadjutor, 
ing which would be injurious to the interests of our Anonymous letters and letters of merely vulgar 
animal friends. When they are found to contain abuse are the only contents of the mail-bag which 
anything of that kind, correspondence with mem- we consign unanswered to the waste-basket, 
bers of the legislature is always necessary, and the The next duty is to examine our press reports; 
personal presence of the President is not unfre- for the press is an invaluable auxiliary, and every 
quently required at Albany for days together, in morning brings to us clippings from every Ameri- 
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can and many foreign journals which contain any 
article, long or short, bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the work of animal protection. When these 
clippings have been classified and studied, we have, 
as it were, a bird's-eye view of the progress and 
condition of public interest and of the drift of 
popular thought throughout the country. To- 
gether with the newspaper clippings come larger 
periodicals and special reports or publications of 
kindred societies everywhere, which must all re- 
ceive due attention. This part of our investiga- 
tions is sometimes attended with difficulty on ac- 
count of its polyglot character. The other day, for 
instance, we received a pamphlet bearing the fol- 
lowing title : 

" AANGEBODEN DOOR DE AFDEELING ROTTERDAM, 
VAN DE NEDERLANDSCHE VEREENIGING TOT 



BESCHERMING VAN DIEREN 



»f 



As our knowledge of Dutch is not as great as we 
should like it to be, we looked through the pamphlet 
with interest rather than intelligence, until we found 
the following note on the second page : 

" Bijgaande stukjes zijn overgenomen uit het 
Maandschrift : OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS (Augustus) 
uitgegeven door de Vereeniging tot Bescherming 
van Dieren te New York'' 

This is decidedly interesting, because, after a 
little study, we perceive that the foregoing note 
may be rendered into English as follows : 

" The accompanying articles are taken from the 
monthly magazine. Our Animal Friends, for 
August, published by The Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals, at New York." 

That is to say, the pamphlet is nothing more nor 
less than a translation and republication of three 
articles which appeared in Our Animal Friends 
in August, 1893, frotn the pens of three of our 
valued contributors. This is a pleasant incident, 
of course, and we laid down the pamphlet with a 
feeling of satisfaction that good and honest work, 
wherever it is done, may be far more extensively 
useful than it was ever expected to be. We re- 
joice, too, that Our Animal Friends is found to 
be both welcome and serviceable to our esteemed 
Dutch colleagues in the good work of animal pro- 
tection. 

This is the beginning of a day's work at our head- 
quarters, when it so happens, though it seldom does 



happen, that the day's work can be done with sys- 
tematic regularity. Systematically it must be done, 
or it could not be done at all. But regularity is 
more difficult. At any hour of any day, and in the 
midst of any occupation, an imperious call to some 
more urgent duty may require the regular order to 
be suspended ; and so it sometimes happens that 
some part of the order of the day must be post- 
poned until the small hours of the following night. 
Even a pressing duty must always yield to another 
duty which is more urgently pressing in its demands. 
The object is to do the whole work of the day some 
time during the day or during the night, if it must 
be so. That is our system ; and in carrying out 
our system, regularity has often to be sacrificed to 
efficiency. But, one way or another, the work is 
done, and there are not many days on which the 
day's work is not done within a day's time. 

training animals 

As one goes about the practical business of our 
Society, one's mind is occupied with a good many 
interesting questions. We see how deeply the pub- 
lic has been interested in an exhibition of the con- 
trol which man may exercise over naturally ferocious 
animals, and we think of the saying of St. James, 
that " every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of ser- 
pents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamed of mankind " ; and then we ask our- 
selves what the taming of animals means. If it 
means only that the animal is constrained by force 
or fear to do what a man desires that it should do, 
while angrily or sullenly resenting the man's con- 
trol, it does not seem to us that this is real taming. 
An animal is really tamed only when it willingly 
submits its will to the will of man, and gladly does 
what the man desires it to do. If this distinction 
is just, then a good deal of what is called the tam- 
ing of animals is not really taming, but is a constant 
violence to nature. It is otherwise when the tamer 
acquires his power by kindness, and the most suc- 
cessful trainer of animals — indeed, we might say 
the only true trainer — is the man who conciliates 
the affection of the creatures he controls, and who 
then succeeds in reaching their intelligence. Such 
a trainer is necessarily humane. He must love his 
dumb pupils, or they will neither love nor under- 
stand him. All other training is essentially cruel, 
and the life of the imprisoned animal is one long 
subjection to brutality. 

The fact that ** every kind of beasts hath been 
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tamed of mankind " shows how much there is in 
common between man and beast. The beasts have 
memory ; an impression once made upon their 
minds is not forgotten ; it remains, and if frequent- 
ly repeated it becomes indelible. They are sensi- 
tive to kindness, and respond to it. They receive 
suggestions readily, so readily, indeed, that no one 
who has intelligently trained a dog or a horse can 
have failed sometimes to wonder how his own 
thought has so quickly been appreciated by the 
animal; and if there be anything in the modern 
belief in thought-transference, it may possibly be 
true that elementary ideas are transferred, in some 
way which we do not understand, from the mind 
of man to the brain of the creature he is training. 
The new subject of hypnotism is full of sugges- 
tions concerning the dominion of man over the 
brute creation, for it is perfectly certain that 
animals can be hypnotized. Some animals do un- 
questionably " fascinate " other animals, and how 
far the power of man over the brute creation is 
due to some degree of hypnotic fascination is a 
question well worthy of serious study. 

ANIMAL FASCINATION, OR HYPNOTISM 

Animal fascination has a deeply interesting con- 
nection with a dark side of animal life. Every- 
where in nature whole races of living creatures are 
found preying upon, devouring, destroying count- 
less numbers of other living creatures ; and, quite 
apart from the insoluble mystery of death in the 
universe of a good God, we are beset by the terrible 
question of pain in the killing of animals by each 
other. That the destroyer is necessary in the 
economy of nature, cannot be doubted. The fact 
is often proved on a large scale, and frequently 
on a smaller scale, within the limited experience of 
local communities. A few years ago a war of ex- 
termination began to be waged in Colorado on the 
numerous owls and hawks which are found in that 
part of the country ; but an unexpected result has 
followed, in the enormous increase of locusts, by 
which the growing crops have been ravaged and 
destroyed. The locust is part of the natural food of 
the owl ; and to destroy the owl is to cultivate the 
locust. The owl and the hawk, therefore, are useful 
members of the population of Colorado, and it is an 
act of folly to destroy them. But when the locust 
is devoured by the owl, it may be doubted whether 
the victim is really conscious of its own destruction. 
Much more highly developed animals seem to suf- 



fer neither pain nor fear in similar circumstances. 
Thus, when a crab is seized, while feeding, by a 
greater and stronger crab, it will actually continue 
its meal while it is itself being devoured ! In these 
lower forms of life the nervous system is so slightly 
developed that we may hope that little pain is 
possible, and that death is a nearly painless extinc- 
tion of life. In more highly organized animals, 
the nervous system is incomparably more sensi- 
tive, and, therefore, there must be an incomparably 
greater susceptibility to pain ; but when the owl 
seizes a mouse or a rabbit, there is at least some 
reason to believe that fascination, or hypnotism, or 
whatever else it might be better called, operates as 
an anaesthetic, and so prevents pain in the victim. 
Men who have been rescued from the paw of the 
lion have afterwards said that they felt hardly any 
pain from the wounds inflicted upon them, and we 
may allow ourselves to hope, at least, that the pain 
of less sensitive creatures, in what is to them a 
natural death, is even less acute. 

INCREASE OF ANIMAL SENSITIVENESS BY DOMES- 
TICATION 

The mystery of pain, like the mystery of death, 
is wholly insoluble ; but there is one fact connected 
with it which every conscientious person ought 
seriously to consider in connection with domestic 
cated animals. 

It is conceded that pain in the lowest forms of 
life is infinitely less than in more highly organized 
animals ; but it is not so generally known that in 
one and the same organism there may be widely 
different possibilities of pain. In human beings it 
is well known that sensibility to pain increases with 
civilization. After a long series of surgical opera* 
tions performed upon patients of many nationali- 
ties. Dr. Felkin reached the •* deliberate conclusion 
that the susceptibility to pain in an average 
European, as compared with that of the average 
(African) negro, is as three to one." A Kaffir 
seemed to suffer no pain from a compound fracture 
of the thigh-bone, and laughed heartily at the 
appearance of the limb ; another, whose skull had 
been broken in by a blow, submitted calmly and 
without anaesthetics to the operation of trephining, 
and walked away afterwards as though nothing 
had happened ; a third, whose cheek had been 
almost cut off by a blow from a sword, held it 
in place, apparently suffering no pain, while he 
shouted with his comrades over a victory. In cases 
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like these it would be too much to say that the 
savage does not feel pain, but we may agree with a 
writer in the Sunday Magazine that he cannot feel 
as a civilized man feels. When, therefore, one 
reads of the stoicism of the North American 
Indian, when tortured at the stake, we need not 
deny that he gives evidence of fortitude under 
extreme suffering ; but we may permit ourselves 
to believe that the dulness of his sensory nerves 
prevents his suffering in the same degree which 
would be endured by a civilized man. Even 
among civilized men, however, education pro- 
duces an increased sensitiveness of the nervous 
organization. All education involves a develop- 
ment of the brain and consequently of the capacity 
of suffering; for, '* it is the brain, and the brain 
alone, that feels, although the actual sensation is 
localized. The nerves are as telegraphic wires 
which communicate the fact of injury to the brain, 
and receive in return the sensation which it ex- 
periences." 

In the domestication of animals, therefore, it 
should never be forgotten that they are introduced 
into possibilities of pain which they would not, 
and probably could not, suffer in their natural con- 
dition. The more highly a creature is trained, the 
more its intelligence and moral nature are devel- 
oped, and the more nearly it becomes a companion 
as well as a servant of man, the more exquisitely is 
it doomed to suffer from neglect, abuse, or cruelty. 
Surely it is clear that civilized man owes a duty to 
the animals which he thus introduces to a suscepti- 
bility, and also to an actuality, of pain not belonging 
to them in their untamed state. When a witty 
Frenchman said that " England is the hell of 
horses," he brought a fearful chaise against the 
civilization of England. For civilization is worth- 
less without morality ; and a civilization which 
condemns a whole race of living creatures to the 
horrors of hell for its own advantage is to that 
extent a false and immoral civilization. In a true 
civilization men will not only ** do justly," they will 
also " love mercy ; ** and in the highest civilization, 
men will need no argument to make them believe 
that merciful kindness to dumb creatures is nothing 
more than justice. 
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THE "CHAMELEON" CRAZE. 

THERE recently appeared in New York and 
elsewhere one of those foolish fads which 
are thoughtlessly cruel. This particular 
fad was the wearing of lizards, incorrectly called 
" chameleons," as ornaments. Not one in one 
hundred of the women who wore the unfortunate 
creatures gave so much as a thought to the cruelty 
involved in the use of so questionable an adorn- 
ment of her person ; but there was cruelty in it, 
and great cruelty. The lizard is an insectivorous 
animal ; it does not live on air, and when used as 
a decoration, it is simply kept in a state of starva- 
tion until it dies. Again, the lizard flourishes in 
sunshine, and to carry it about through changing 
temperatures, from the heat of a close room to the 
cold of a biting wind, is to expose it to continual 
suffering. Besides, the ornamental band and chain 
by which it is confined often choke it to death ; 
and it is usually placed or carried in a nearly up- 
right position, in which it has either to cling for its 
life, or, if it lets go, to perish by suffocation. 

When this thoughtless and senseless fad threat- 
ened to become a fashion, the President of our 
Society addressed to the dealers in animals in this 
city a circular containing extracts from the penal 
code of the State prohibiting cruelty to animals of 
all kinds, together with a few observations on the 
cruelty of using chameleons as ornaments, and clos- 
ing with a request that the sale and exhibition of 
lizards might be discontinued. That was all. It 
is much to the credit of the animal dealers that 
they instantly complied with the request of the 
Society, and so the " chameleon " craze came to 
an early but not untimely end. 

This matter has called forth a good deal of com- 
ment from the newspapers ; but we are happy to 
say that the journals in which it has been men- 
tioned have, with hardly an exception, indorsed 
the action of our Society. It is with great pleas- 
ure that we again acknowledge the increasing in- 
fluence of the press in promoting the cause of 
humanity to our animal friends. 



« 
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Our friends should realize that there is noth- 
ing so potent in obtaining subscribers as personal 
influence. 



The business of education is not, as I think, 
to perfect the learner in any of the sciences, but to 
give his mind that freedom and disposition and 
those habits which may enable him to attain every 
part of knowledge of himself. — Locke. 
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The air was cold and bleak just at daybreak the 
other morning when the Society's patrol started on 
its errand of mercy. It was the hour when Jiome- 
less dogs and cats are most likely to be found in the 
street. In less than an hour eight of these poor creat- 
ures, maimed and otherwise suffering, were merci- 
fully destroyed. Proceeding northward, the officers 
found a number of wagons loaded with poultry. 
The animals were packed into coops like sardines 
in a box. The vehicles were taken to a vacant lot, 
where the fowls were given their liberty pending 
the arrival of more crates for better accommodation. 
Meanwhile the animals had food and water, of 
which, Judging from the way they devoured the 
com, they must have been deprived for many 
hours. The patrol then continued its Journey, but 
had not gone far when John Gamon was caught in 
the act of setting a ferocious bull-dog at a cat, which 
was crouching close to a lamp-post, mewing pite- 
ously. Before Gamon realized his danger, he and 
the dog were in the grasp of the officer. Gamon 
declared he had not urged the dog at the cat, but 
was trying to get it away. So frightened was he, 
however, that he begged the officers to take the dog 
and dispose of it. The animal was recognized as one 
which had been spirited away just as the officers 
of the Society entered a dog.fighting rendezvous 
in the upper part of the city about three months 
ago. After disposing of this case, the patrol soon 
came across another human brute, Patrick O'Shea, 
who was maltreating a little mustang. " 1 am 
only breaking it in," was his excuse, when he was 
stopped just as he was about to strike the animal 
with a hickory stick. The little creature was 
trembling with fear and excitement, but seemed to 
realize that protectors were present, for it came up 
to the officer and put its head on his shoulder, 
without the least fear. O'Shea was put under 
arrest, and later in the day he was held by Judge 
Grady under $100 bail to appear for trial at the 
Special Sessions. The pony was taken away and 
properly cared for. After getting through with 
O'Shea, the officers were told that a stable was on 
fire around the corner from Ninety-sixth Street, 
and they were just in time to save a horse, a goat. 



and a dog from suffocation. Before returning to 
headquarters, in addition to the above, two men 
were arrested for cruelty, seven helpless dogs and 
cats were humanely destroyed, one horse was sent 
to the stable in the Society's ambulance, three car 
teams were suspended from labor, being lame, 
seven broken blinders were repaired, four teams 
which had fallen on the asphalt pavement were 
assisted, and three whips, which drivers were using 
too freely on their horses, were confiscated. The 
above is a brief synopsis of the beginning of a 
day's work. 
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MIGRATIONS ON THE WING 

By Leander S. Keyser 

[fob ovb akiual fkiinds] 

THE subject of migration is one of absorbing 
interest, presenting many a difficult prob- 
lem to the student of bird life who cares to 
go into the philosophy of things. Why do. the 
birds make these wonderful semi-annual pilgrim- 
ages? and whence came the original impulse? are 
questions often asked. Yet it seems to me that 
some persons are disposed to invest the subject 
with more of mystery than is really necessary. 
There are several patent, if not wholly satisfactory, 
reasons that may be assigned for the migrating 
impulse. 

In the first place, as the sun creeps northward in 
the spring, it pours a more and more intense heat 
upon the northern portions of the tropical zone. 
This would soon become intolerable to certain 
species of birds, which have doubtless tried the 
experiment of spending the summer in equatorial 
countries; or, if individuals now living have not 
tried it, perhaps some of their more or less remote 
ancestors have. That birds do make experiments 
is proved by the fact that several pets of mine care- 
fully " sample " a new kind of food when it is given 
them, and if they do not find it to their taste they 
let it severely alone. 

Again, as spring advances, insect and vegetable 
life is revived in regions farther north, and this 
certainly must act as a magnet upon the birds, 
drawing them from point to point as the supply of 
food becomes scarce in the more southern locali- 
ties. Then, let us suppose for a moment that all 
the birds did remain in the south for a summer; 
there would sooner or later be a bird famine in the 
land, for the supply of seeds and insects would 
soon be exhausted. Our feathered folk are simply 
obliged, on account of the exigencies of food, to 
scatter themselves over a larger scope of country. 
They solve the problem of food supply and de- 
mand, by these annual pilgrimages to the north- 
lands of plenty. 



One may easily imagine how the migrating spirit 
got its first impulse and gradually became evolved 
into a habit of something like scientific precision. 
If the first birds lived in tropical climates, as was 
probably the case, some of them, as the food sup- 
ply became exhausted, would be crowded north- 
ward, or would go of their own accord, and where- 
ever they went they would find well-filled natural 
larders. Having once discovered that spring replen- 
ished the north with food, they would soon leam 
the desirability of making annual journeys to that 
part of the globe. 

It may be asked why some species remain in 
torrid and temperate climates, while others wing 
their way to the far north, even beyond the bound- 
ary of the Arctic circle? My answer is, there is 
some power that has wisely arranged all these mat- 
ters either by gradual development or by an orig- 
inal creative fiat. Every species is made to fit into 
its peculiar niche in the creation. Perhaps Bryant 
suggests the true explanation in his poem entitled 
"To a Waterfowl ": 

"There Is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along (hat pathless coast. 

The desert and illimitahle air, 
Lone wandering, but not losi." 

Whatever may be the explanation, the facts are 
evident. Within the circle of my own observations 
there is abundant proof of this strange but wise 
adaptation in nature. There, for example, is the 
tiny golden-crested kinglet, which remains in Ohio 
all winter, no matter how severe the weather, and 
seems to be the embodiment of good cheer ; whereas 
the brown thrasher, a bird many times larger, would 
be likely to perish in the first snow-squall. Then, 
when spring arrives, Master Kinglet hies to the 
north for the breeding season, white Monsieur 
Thrasher comes up from the south and becomes 
my all-summer intimate. 

Another matter of intense interest concerning 
bird migration is that the migrants which winter 
farthest north are the first to arrive in the spring 
at their summer homes or vernal feeding grounds. 
For instance, in the latter part of March or the 
beginning of April, while the thrashers, catbirds, 
and others, which winter in our Southern States, are 
arriving in New England, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, the warbler army, which spends the 
winter in the West Indies, Yucatan and Central 
America, is just crossing over from those countries 
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to the southern borders of the United States. 
Moreover, it is said that the migrating impulse 
seizes the birds all along the line from north to 
south at about the same time. 

When autumn comes, experience has taught the 
migrants that their only safety lies in making their 
way to the south before cold weather sets in ; for 
many of them certainly do start on this voyage 
long before winter drives them from their northern 
haunts. In my opinion they are gifted with suf- 
ficient reason — call it instinct, if you like — to do 
this, and I do not think they are moved by an 
uncontrollable impulse which acts upon them as 
if they were mere automata. 

Portions of the migrating army often overlap. 
For example, the juncos and tree-sparrows are 
winter residents in my neighborhood, but very 
frequently they remain here a month or more after 
the earliest arrivals from the south. Presently, 
however, they grow nervous, flit about uneasily, 
trill little snatches of song, inure themselves to 
flight by longer or shorter excursions about the 
country, and then join the northward procession 
to their breeding haunts in British America. With 
regret I bid them adieu, but find compensation in 
the knowledge that their places will be supplied by 
a brilliant company of shimmer residents. 

One of the strangest features of migration is the 
fact that a bird will sometimes make the voyage 
from north to south, and vice versa — or at least a 
part of the voyage — all alone, as far as companion- 
ship with individuals of its own kind is concerned. 
Whether this is done advertently or inadvertently 
I am unable to say, but the fact cannot be disputed. 
In the spring of 1892 I found a hooded warbler flit- 
ting about a gravel bank in a wooded hollow, and, 
although I scoured the country for nriles around 
day after day, I never saw another bird of this 
species. The little Apollo in feathers was so gentle 
and familiar that I felt sure his mates would not 
have escaped my notice had there been any in the 
neighborhood. Why he preferred to travel alone, 
or in company with other species rather than his 
own kin, might be an interesting problem in bird 
psychology. In the same hollow, a little further 
down, I also found a single mourning warbler at 
almost the same date. His companions had prob- 
ably wished him bon voyage^ and left him to strike 
out in an independent course through the trackless 
ocean of air. 

That the army of migrants do much of their 



journey by night is a well-known fact, and can be 
verified by any one who will stand out-of-doors and 
listen to their chirping overhead. They seem to 
travel in loose flocks, for there are intervals of com- 
plete silence, followed by a promiscuous chirping 
from many throats. Nor are these nocturnal calls 
all uttered by a single species, but usually a num- 
ber of species seem to be travelling in company. 
One might say, therefore, that the army marched 
in squads, composed of various orders of soldiers. 
As they travel in the dark, very little can be said 
about their flight ; but every student has often 
found many species of birds in an early morning 
ramble which he could not find anywhere on the 
previous day, proving that they must have arrived 
during the night. 

In 1885 Mr. William Brewster, the well-known 
ornithologist, made some very interesting discover- 
ies concerning the nocturnal flight of migrants, at 
Point Lepreaux Lighthouse, New Brunswick. The 
principal lantern, which was in the top of the tower, 
cast a light that could be seen fifteen miles away in 
clear weather. Even on dark and foggy nights this 
lantern would throw out a strong light to such a 
distance that a bird coming into the lighted area 
could readily be seen. On stormy nights the light- 
house seemed to possess a fatal attraction for the 
lost and rain-beaten birds, which would fly toward 
it and often dash against the glass, the roof and 
other parts of the tower with such force that they 
fell dead or disabled. Mr. Brewster could see them 
approachingintheprism of light, some dashingthem- 
selves with fatal effect against the tower, but more, 
fortunately, turning aside or gliding upward over 
the roof and then pressing on toward the west with 
incessant chirping. During rainy weather a larger 
proportion would strike the brilliant obstruction. 

It is interesting to notice that different species 
composed the companies that passed the light- 
house. For instance, on the night of September 
1st, seven different species of warblers and one 
red-eyed vireo were killed or disabled, and one 
Traiirs fly-catcher entered the mouth of the venti- 
lator, and came down through it into the lantern. 
A few evenings later, about forty per cent of 
the specimens identified were Maryland yellow- 
throats, forty per cent more were red-eyed vireos, 
and the remaining twenty per cent were made up 
of two kinds of thrushes and six kinds of warblers. 
I give these figures to show the heterogeneous com- 
position of the migrant army. 
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Mr. Brewster also found that no birds came 
about the lantern except ondensely cloudy or foggy 
nights, and that they came in the greatest numbers 
when the first hour or two of the evening was clear 
>and then was succeeded by fog or storm. These 
data would seem to prove that the birds began 
their nocturnal journey with the expectation that 
the weather would be pleasant, and when the fog 
or storm rose later in the evening, they flew lower 
and got bewildered by the glaring radiance of the 
lighthouse. 

Many theories of bird migration have been pro- 
posed and argued at length, but on the whole I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. Brewster that the old 
birds, having learned the advantage of these semi- 
annual expeditions, and having also determined the 
route by means of certain landmarks, act as aerial 
pilots to the army of young birds to whom the way 
is still unknown. Mountain ranges, river valleys, 
coast lines and sheets of landlocked water doubt- 
less serve the purpose of guide-posts to these airy 
travellers. Much as has been written on the sub- 
ject, however, there still remains a large field for 
original research. 

SELIM ENTERS THE ARMY 

By William Henrv Shelton 



jent to Miss Eunice, 
fox-hunting ceased altogether in Kentucky. About 
this time also Colonel Claypole appeared in a gor- 
geoiis uniform of gray and gold, and I observed 
that Jim and the other grooms addressed him with 
more deference than ever, but, instead of catling 
him Marse' Colonel as before, they now called him 
Marse* Corporal. Whatever this promotion might 



be, I regarded it as a considerable advance in 
dignity, so ignorant was I of military matters in 
the early months of the year '6i. 

There were colonels and generals and officers of 
every grade, coming and going at the great house, 
almost as dazzling in their uniforms as Jim in 
his racing outfit of orange and black. Besides 
these there were horse-dealers and newly appointed 
quartermasters, and there was a steady stream of 
thoroughbreds out of the pastures and a correspond- 
ingly steady flow of gold into the Colonel's pockets. 
In my profound ignorance of the difference be- 
tween a star and an eagle, or between two bars 
and a chevron, is it any wonder that, when I saw 
" Marse' Corporal" entertaining all these high 
officers with his old-time hospitality, I thought 
his modest rank equal to that of his guests, if not 
greater ? 

During all this excitement, however, what was 
most significant to me was the steady diminution 
of the number of animals in the stables. Racing 
meetings were no more talked of, and the grooms 
in many cases went away with their chaises to be 
servants to new masters. By midsummer they 
numbered scarcely more than a dozen, mostly the 
older brood mares, and I was the only young ani- 
mal on the plantation. 

Miss Eunice was very grave for her years, and 
walked with a little limp, which touched me to the 
heart, knowing as I did that the injury she had sus- 
tained was the result of my own folly. She seemed 
to have none the less affection for me, and I loved 
her all the more, with a horse's dumb devotion. 1 
was never so proud and happy as when I was carry- 
ing her light weight, and never so careful to tread 
lightly and to anticipate her wishes and in every 
way yield my will to hers. Every day we went 
together to the village post-office, and when a 
letter came, I walked along the homeward road 
with the reins on my neck, to the rustle of the 
stiff paper. Sometimes tears fell on my shoulders, 
sometimes I heard a ripple of laughter, and I could 
always tell whether the news was good or bad by 
the pace we took when the reading was over. A 
lively dash meant that the Colonel was well and 
happy, and that his daughter was proud and hope- 
ful ; a restrained pace betokened danger or some 
reverse to the cavalry regiment in which the 
Colonel was corporal. 

Lion, too, observed all the signs. When the 
reins were gathered up and the frolic began, he 
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was frantic wiHi excitement; but if Miss Eunice 
was downcast and the walk continued after the 
letter was read, his tail drooped and the light 
went out of his eyes, and if he forgot himself on 
such an occasion and trotted on for a few steps in 
advance, he would suddenly halt and look back 
with a dejected and apologetic mien, and stand fast 
until we had passed, when he would 
place at the rear like a mourner at a funeral. 



excitement as he held up his hands to stay our 
progress. 

" Fo' Gord, Miss Eunice," said Jim, in a hoarse 
warning whisper, as he came forward and laid his 
hand on my shoulder, " de Yankees is round yer, 
fer shore. Dey has tooken de Major's best horses 
from de stable, up yander to de Manor-house dis 
yer mornin'. I m a-tellin' ye de troof. Miss Eunice. 
Yaller Tom fotch me der news afore yo' done gwine 



One day in September when the post had been 
more than usually prolific in good news, we came 
home at a tearing pace. Jim, who was sunning 
himself on the paddock fence, as a highly represen- 
tative functionary of the empty stables, descended 
promptly from his perch and turned a cart-wheel 
on the grass in sympathetic response to his young 
mistress's high spirits. By the time we reached 
him, however, it was evident that Jim had forgot- 
ten himself in his momentary hilarity, for his face 
had taken on an expression of unwonted gravity, 
his eyes were fairly bulging, and he stuttered with 



out o' sight for de pos'-office, an' I jes' ris up an' 
swipe all de mares off to de woodchuck lot an' done 
hid 'em all safe, 'cept ole Lady Jane what's done 
gone lame, an' I jes' tied up she laig in er blanket 
an' let 'er loose yander in der big paster fer a 
blind. I 'low de mos' of 'em has done gone norf. 
Missy, but I reckon I better strip de leathers off 
Selim an' carry him down to de same back lot 
mighty quick" — and Jim gasped for breath after 
his long speech, and stared eagerly in the face of 
his young mistress for a response. 

"I'll ride down there at once," said she. 
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'* Tse comin' cross de fele," we heard Jim shout 
after us, " but I cain't tote no saddle back 'fo* 
night-time " 

A short gallop through the lane brought us into 
the cover of the woods, and we picked our way in 
silence down a secluded path where the sunlight 
lay in rare yellow patches on the mossy rocks, and 
Lion had to be called to order for dashing through 
the undergrowth and barking at the squirrels. The 
path crossed the creek at a shallow ford and skirted 
the bank in and out among the clumps of laurel, 
always trending downward, within hearing of the 
tinkling waterfalls where the stream fell over the 
frequent ledges of rock in its descent to the valley. 
Besides the gurgling and splashing of the stream, 
the creaking saddle and my iron shoes on the 
stony path alone disturbed the silence of the 
woods. 

Presently the path turned away from the bed of 
the creek, and led to a crumbling fence which en- 
circled a small open field in the heart of the forest. 
There we found ourselves in the presence of Jim, 
who stood hat in hand before the chestnut bars 
which he had already lowered for our entrance. 
Botherum was rubbing himself against one of the 
posts, and the brood mares threw up their heads 
and whinnied a welcome from the centre of the 
field where they had been cropping the grass in the 
sunlight. 

** De ain* lac fine de horses yer. Missy," chuckled 
Jim, as he helped Miss Eunice to dismount. **Yo* 
kin hide yo'se'f in dat yer blue grass, chile,'* he con- 
tinued, addressing me, as he stripped off the saddle 
and scrubbed out its prints on my back with his 
sleeve. 

Miss Eunice took the reins gently from his hand, 
led me a few steps into the pasture, and after re- 
moving the bridle and tossing it on the grass, she 
took my nose between her hands, and kissed me on 
the nostrils, and patted me between the eyes while 
the tears glistened in her own. 

** We have been great friends, Selim," she said, 
"and you never behaved badly but once." (My 
eyes closed, and I hung my head lower, over- 
whelmed with remorse.) " You are the best and 
almost the only friend I have left." (I rubbed my 
head in assent against her shoulder.) " My heart 
would be quite broken if you should be taken away 
from me." (My ears drooped at the very thought 
of such a calamity.) " We have had lovely races 
together, Selim," looking me smilingly in the eyes. 



(I tossed my head and whisked my tail in assent.) 
** I love you, Selim, and that settles it," said the 
little woman, throwing her arms about my neck. 
(And I love you, I replied as well as I was able, 
resting my jowl on her back.) "And we must 
never, never forsake each other." 

And then, after this unequal dialogue, she walked 
back to the bars through the grass. I followed close 
behind her, quite subdued and overcome by her 
caresses, and Jim put up the first cruel bar between 
us. A big lump swelled up in my throat, and xny 
heart thumped tumultuously against my ribs as I 
watched them cross the open ground and disappear 
among the trees. An indefinable dread of some 
impending disaster took possession of me when I 
found myself alone. In spite of the presence of 
Botherum, who stood off in blank-eyed observation 
with a fine sense of propriety, I felt desperately 
and miserably lonely, and after a few minutes 
I began to walk up and down along the fence, 
lost in the sweet memory of the kindness of my 
mistress. 

I had no appetite for the abundant grass that 
grew about my feet, and no relish for any occupa- 
tion save recalling over and over again, with all 
the vividness I could command, the caresses and 
tears and precious confidences of my adorable 
mistress. I kicked and laid back my ears at the 
intrusion of my field companions, and then hated 
myself when I thought how she would regard 
such exhibitions of temper on my part. Such un- 
happiness as I was conscious of I vaguely mistook 
for happiness itself. 

It was only when Jim came down to assure him- 
self of our safety, and patch up the boundary fence, 
that I tolerated any companionship. I followed 
him about with a fondness I had never felt for him 
before, and waited for the messages I knew he 
was charged with. After he had put up a broken 
rail here and there, and driven in a loosened stake, 
he would observe my mute attention and say: 
" Miss Eunice done sent her bes' lub ter Selim, 
an* hope he feelin* reasonable well dis mawnin'"; 
or, " Miss Eunice say, tell Selim she 'bleged carry 
herse'f to de pos'-office yasterday on her own poor 
laigs, 'case she don' das show a likely hoss on de 
road." 

So things went on for a whole month until the 
leaves began to turn yellow and crimson on the 
trees, and not a sight had I had of my dear mis- 
tress. " The path was too rough for her foots," 
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Jim said, " an' she wa'n't jest well 'nuf to come 
'cross de creek an' tell me howdy." 

While Jim was speaking I threw up my head at 
the sight of two strange men standing by the bars. 
Jim turned about and saw them too. 

" De good Lawd help us," said Jim, " them's the 
dogon Yankee hoss thieves shore 'nough." And 
whistling to me to follow him he made off to the 
other side of the field, pretending not to have seen 
them. 

** I 'bleged to save yo' fo* Miss Eunice's sake," 
muttered Jim, " ef dey carry off all de res'." And 
with that he began to tear down the fence. 

" Some o' de ornery free niggers fotch them Yan- 
kees down woodchuck way, less'n they never " — 

** Hands off that fence, boy," came in a gruff 
voice from the woods in front of us, and three men 
in blue uniforms trimmed with yellow closed in on 
the gap, and the foremost, with three stripes on 
his arm, levelled a short gun on Jim. 

" None o' them 'possum tricks, my fine coon," said 
the soldier with the three stripes, and at his orders 
the others threw down a bunch of bridles and put 
up the fence again. 

Jim was a prisoner from the start, and the horses 
in the field, six in all including myself, were soon 
captured and bridled. The sergeant mounted me, 
and at the cost of considerable effort I threw him 
twice into the grass, until he concluded to ride a 
more tractable animal and lead me. I felt that I 
owed this much of resistance to the enemies of my 
gentle mistress, from whom my instinct told me I 
was being separated forever. 

The men seemed perfectly acquainted with the 
paths through the woods, and conducted us to their 
camp near the town in an opposite direction from 
the Colonel's house. Botherum followed behind 
like a big wondering dog. Jim was adopted by 
the officer in command of the squadron, and we 
horses were haltered and tied together at the end 
of a long rope stretched along the stems of a row 
of fruit trees. 

The horses into whose company we were cast 
were a strange lot of vicious-looking animals, hav- 
ing their noses cased up in bags like muzzles to 
restrain them from biting, and over these they re- 
garded us with evil eyes, as they shouldered each 
other and kicked and dodged to and fro under the 
rope. 

We were led up singly before the officers' tents, 
examined and approved, and then returned to the 



picket rope, where a soldier with a drawn sabre and 
trailing scabbard walked up and down the line. 

By some means the news of the capture was 
communicated to my young mistress, for she made 
her appearance that evening in the camp accom- 
panied only by her faithful Lion. I had been led 
up a second time into the presence of the officers, 
who were seated in front of their tents, in the last 
glow of the sunset which flooded the turf under the 
gnarled old trees of the orchard. 

The gate clicked, and the cavalry officers rose to 
a man as Miss Eunice appeared suddenly in their 
presence. Lion pranced over to my side with vio- 
lent demonstrations of joy. My low whinny of 
recognition and my sudden restlessness first her- 
alded her approach. Without a word to the offi- 
cers, she came directly to me, with the little limp 
in her walk, and laid her small hand on my face, 
and we looked solemnly into each other's eyes. 
After a moment's interchange of mute caresses, 
she turned to the group of officers and stated sim- 
ply that I was her private saddle-horse, and that 
she would cheerfully resign the other animals if 
she might be permitted to retain me. It is of no 
moment to record the entire conversation that fol- 
lowed. The captain in command was very civil on 
his side, but at the same time he was irrevocably 
firm, having no choice but to obey his orders and 
confiscate animals for his dismounted men. 

The parting between us was like the parting of 
two lovers in the presence of unsympathetic guard- 
ians. Caresses and last words were out of the 
question, but the tearful and rueful expression on 
the face of my little mistress as she looked on me 
for the last time I can never forget. I saw her 
turn away in the softening twilight with her de- 
jected companion, and walk with that halting, 
accusing step through the gate, which was held 
open, cap in hand, with what I thought was a re- 
finement of cruelty, by one of the young cavalry 
officers. I remember the pattern of the light dress 
which she wore, and the bit of stick which she car- 
ried in her small gloved hand ; how she picked her 
way so daintily between the patches of dry thistles 
which reared their thorny barricades in the deserted 
fields; how she turned once and showed me her 
sweet face, and then passed on, her slight figure 
melting into the gloom, her presence going out of 
my life forever, and the vision of her going at the 
same time printing itself on my memory in a pict- 
ure never to be obscured nor forgotten. 
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ANIMALS IN MYTH AND SUPERSTITION 

By Emil Seytter. Ph.D. 

[for our ANIKtAL FRIENDB] 
I 

IT is a fact established beyond doubt, even to 
the most skeptical and indifferent mind, that 
man's material existence and welfare are to a 
very considerable extent dependent on the animal 
world. None would be so rash or foolhardy as 
to assert that our civilization could have reached 
its present height of development if man were 
the only animal on earth. What seems to escape 
attention is the subtle and intangible influence 
of the animal creation over human nature, which 
manifests itself in the domain of fancy and imagin- 
ation. Yet this latter has been of signal impor- 
tance in the progress of man. How this influence 
originated and how it has operated are questions 
which belong to the sphere of psychological' in- 
quiry ; our present purpose is simply to give a 
brief sketch of some of the most prominent myths 
and superstitious beliefs connected with animals. 

We begin literally ^""ab ovo^' for in many myths 
connected with creation and the beginnings of life, 
the egg plays a prominent part. 

In the cosmogony of the Hindoos it is said that 
Brahma, "desiring to produce various creatures 
from his own body, first, with a thought, created 
the waters and deposited in them a seed. This 
seed became a golden egg, resplendent as the sun, 
in which he himself was born as Brahma, the pro- 
genitor of all the worlds." After a time he split 
the egg into halves, one of which became the 
vault of the firmament, and the other became the 
earth surrounded by the ocean. He then called 
into existence a number of inferior deities, who in 
their turn created the animals and the rest of the 
visible world. 

According to the Orphic poets of Greece, the 
great mundane egg was fashioned by Chronos 
(Time) out of Chaos and Ether. In the Finnish 
myth the upper half of the egg becomes heaven, 
the yolk the earth, and the white changes into the 
waters surrounding the earth. 

In the Zoroastrian cycle of myths, Ormuzd, the 
beneficent principle, wishing to create nature, first 
produces a bull of gigantic size ; but no sooner is 
this bull created than it is slain again, and out of its 
dead body issues the universe, its bones becoming 



rocks, its eyes the fiery orbs, its flesh the soil, its 
blood the water, and its hairs the herbs and trees. 

This bull of the Avesta is replaced in Teutonic 
myths by a cow. According to this conception, 
there were in the outset only two beings alive, the 
giant Ymir and the cow Audhumla, from whose 
udder flowed four streams on which Ymir fed. 
Audhumla, licking the salty rocks of the primeval 
chaos, brought into existence the first perfect man 
Buri, who became the father of the three gods, 
Odin (Ether), Hahnir (the cock, as the emblem of 
Air), and Lodur (Fire). 

Among the ancient races of Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor and Syro-Phcenicia, the creation of the world 
is attributed to a fish. The accounts of the crea- 
tive process are exceedingly numerous and vary 
greatly. The chief god of the Philistines, Dagon 
(literally Dag-ofty or fish-egg), was represented with 
the body of a fish, and in Babylon sacred fish were 
kept in the ponds of the temples in commemora- 
tion of the part their progenitor had taken in the 
creation of the world. 

The Negritos of the Micronesian Archipelago 
say that when the earth was still a barren waste, 
the daughter of Tangaloa, a superhuman chief, 
came down on it in the shape of a snipe and 
perched on a rock, and that out of this rock grew 
a creeping plant which, when it withered, produced 
first worms, and then human beings. 

The Damaras, a negro tribe of West Africa, be- 
lieve that they, together with the larger animals, 
are the descendants of a large tree which on that 
account they worship. 

One of the greatest puzzles to the untutored 
mind of primeval man was how the universe was 
supported in the mysterious expanse of ethereal 
immensity. Not having any conception of the 
physical laws that rule the cosmic system, he could 
not explain the fact without imagining the exist- 
ence of some kind of scaffolding. Hence, in Hindoo 
belief, we find the idea of a gigantic turtle paddling 
along at the dark bottom of the eternal waters, 
and sustaining on its back an elephant, which in its 
turn supports the universe. According to another 
version, the world rests on four elephants, whose 
legs ** reach all the way down." 

In Teutonic myths the place of the turtle and 
the elephant is supplied by a mystic tree, the great 
world-ash YgdrasiL all the roots of which, with one 
exception, are sunk in the mysterious well Urdr ; 
and the water of Urdr not only keeps the world- 
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tree ever green, but sustains the physical life of 
creation. Under the one root which is not nour- 
ished by the well Urdr lurks the terrible Hel, the 
serpent-shaped mistress of the realm of the dead, 
and the venomous snake Nidhogr (" the fostering 
envy '*) which continually gnaws at the other roots 
of YgdrasiL In mid-air, round the stem of Ygdra- 
sil^ lies Midgard, the abode of men, encircled by 
the awful Midgard serpent, the ocean, whose vio- 
lent convulsions produce earthquakes and the tides. 
In the evergreen branches of wonderful Ygdrasil 
lies the home of Aesir (the gods) and Vanir (spir- 
its). On the top of the highest branch perches 
Odin's servant, an eagle, which with penetrating 
eye and mind scans the mysteries of the future. 

On the shining leaves of the world-ash there 
are, moreover, a stag and a squirrel, that con- 
stantly runs from the roots in dark Helheim along 
the trunk through Midgard up to beauteous 
Vanirheim^ carrying words of ill-will to and fro, 
and exciting the two antagonistic realms to strife ; 
and on the fearful day of Ragnarokr the smoulder- 
ing hatred will break into a terrible conflagration, 
in which gods and men shall perish, and the Mid- 
gard serpent and the vfoM Fenrir^ offspring of horrid 
Hely will swallow earth and sky. 

If we turn our attention to the myths with which 
primitive man attempted to explain to himself the 
numberless and ever shifting phenomena of the sky 
and the ethereal regions overhead, we enter a fairy- 
land of fascinating fancies. 

The boundless heavens, alternately serene or ob- 
scure, calm and quiet, or agitated and stormy, with 
their ever varying and fleeting cloud-forms and vapor 
phantoms, and with magnificent luminous orbs mov- 
ing on in stately majesty and regularity, were at all 
times an inexhaustible source of beautiful myths. 

The primitive Aryans, being a pastoral people, 
saw in the moon and stars a heavenly shepherd 
with his flock. In Germany and Scandinavia fairy 
tales and nursery rhymes still reecho that ancient 
belief, and the children sing : 

"Who has the prettiest lambkins 
In regions far and nigh ? 
That is the moon who watches 
His flock up in the sky ! " 



Or again : 



"Far on blue and beauteous pastures 
Is a shepherd with his sheep, 
Wandering every night in glory 
When on earth the children sleep! 



i( 



When moon and stars were veiled by dark clouds, 
it was thought that ravenous wolves had swallowed 
shepherd and sheep. In Scandinavian myths the 
dark cloud was known and feared as the great wolf 
Managarnty which figures in another myth as the 
terrible Fenrir wolf, destined at the end of days to 
devour the whole firmament. 

The same belief was current in ancient Italy, 
where the peasant, if he saw the cloud wolf ap- 
proaching the moon, made a clashing noise with 
pans and kettles so as to frighten away the monster, 
and shouted : ** Vince, Luna! " — " Be victorious, O 
Moon ! " Remnants of this myth are still to be 
found in many superstitious customs of modern 
Europe, in the Channel Islands, for instance, 
where the farmers pass St. John's night in firing 
guns and otherwise making a noise, in order, as 
they say, to frighten away the evil spirits. An- 
other interesting variation of the old myth is the 
comparatively modern fairy tale of ''Red Riding 
Hood " (the moon ?) who is gobbled up by the 
wolf. 

In the Hindoo vedas the donkey takes the place 
of the wolf as the enemy of the moon. The name 
of this mythical ass in the vedas is Gardhaba. Its 
nature is of a dual character — 1>., divine and benefi- 
cent, and also demoniacal and noxious. In the first 
rSle he is the kindly guardian of the water as a fer- 
tilizing element, and defends it against the attacks 
of demons and wicked men that it may be dis- 
tributed among the good. On the other hand, 
however, he appears as a wicked and miserly 
demon, jealously guarding and detaining it. In 
the lapse of time, however, the better side of the 
heavenly donkey's nature has almost entirely dis- 
appeared, leaving the divine gray-coat a very un- 
pleasant character indeed. 

In ancient Egypt the ass was the symbol of the 
evil god Typhon, and shared this dubious honor 
with the crocodile. We read in Plutarch that the 
Copts were in the habit of throwing an ass every 
year into an abyss. In the cities of Busiris and 
Lycopolis the blowing of trumpets was strictly pro- 
hibited because their sound resembled the braying 
of the ass. 

It may not be without interest to mention here 
the belief, once current in antiquity, that the Jews 
were wont to worship the ass. Josephus, the his- 
torian, refers to it in his pamphlet again.st Apion, 
as follows: "Apion has the impudence to assert 
that the Jews worship an ass-head in their temple. 
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and alleges that this was found out when Antiochus 
Epiphanes robbed our temple, on which occasion 
he was said to have found a golden ass-head." The 
same accusation was t)rought against the Christians 
by the mob of ancient Rome, which on that 
account called the new sect " Asinarii " (ass- 
worshippers). 

In the Vedic myths, the place of the shepherd as 
a personification of the moon is often taken by the 
bull as the leader of the heavenly herd, either of 
the stars or of the clouds. If at sunset the leader 
of the cloud herd — i.e., the cloud hovering on the 
horizon — was red and fiery, it was an omen of fair 
weather; if black, it foreboded rain. 

To this very day the Italian country folk say: 

" Rosso di sera. 
Buon liempo si spera" — 

"Evening sky red and clear. 
Then fine weather will be near." 

Which the English farmer expresses by saying: 



"A red sky at night 
Is the shepherd's delight ; 
A red sky in ihe morning 
Is the shepherd's warning." 

The idea is still the same, but the bull has dis- 
appeared. 

To this same circle of ideas belongs the strange 
story of the fishing of Thor, the Scandinavian 
thunder-god. He went out on the sea in a boat, 
using as his bait the head of an ox, and drew from 
the bottom the dread Midgard serpent. The ox- 
head is the moon that is swallowed up by the dark 
storm cloud. 

In the valley of the Nile the cow was sacred to 
the moon^oddess, Athor, who was particularly 
worshipped at Thebes and Denderah. This god- 
dess, the same as the Greek Artemis, was figured 
either with the head of a cow, or with a human 
head surmounted by the two horns of the crescent. 
In the poetical language of Hellas, Juno is styled 
the ox-eyed or cow-eyed {Bo^is), and Dr. Schlie- 
mann found at Mycenx a statue in the shape of 
a. cow which he supposed to represent Juno, 

Another synibol of the moon in ancient India was 
a white cat which was thought to chase the number- 
less host of gray mice, which represented the stars. 
Sometimes the dark night was figured as a black 
cat. 

In some myths the moon is called the hare,ftfftfj 



(the springer), because the moon seems to spring 
above the horizon when the sun goes down. 

If we bear in mind that primitive man symbol- 
ized the scorching midday and summer sun as a 
lion with a golden mane, we are able to perceive 
an old mythical significance hidden in the Latin 
proverb : 

"Mortuo leoni lepores sallant " — 
" On a dead lion hares may dance." 
(Zo bt continued.)^ 



AN ANSWER 
Bv S. St. G. Lawrence 

You call them " beasts thai perish," and you say 

That we, God's higher children, have the right 
To trample our dumb brothers in the clay, 

And use against them all our greater might ; 
To force the horses on their weary way, 

Urged by the stinging whip and tight-drawn rein ; 
To take the slow, dull cattle for our prey, 

And slay the furry creatures for our gain. 
They may not reach the heaven we hope to win, 

And so ten thousand of their lives are naught 
Against one human hfe, though dark with sin — 

Their soulless sufferings are not worth a thought. 
Not so, my friend ; if this poor life be all 

Our Father has vouchsafed them, surely they 
To whom no glad to-morrow m*ay befall 

Have all the better claim to their to-day. 

• « 

Cork Pavement. — A new material for paving 
is being introduced into London. It is composed 
of granulated cork and bitumen pressed into blocks, 
which arc laid like bricks or wood paving. The 
special advantage of the material lies in its elasti- 
city. In roadways it furnishes a splendid foothold 
for horses and at the same time almost abolishes 
the noise which is such an unpleasant feature of 
city traffic. A short piece of pavement is to be 
seen in Liverpool Street, E. C, while the outlet to 
Pickford's yard in Gresham Street is laid with this 
material. It yet remains to be seen how it will 
bear the ordinary trafKc of a London street, but 
there is evidence to show that in Australia short 
pieces of roadway have given good results. — das' 
gtrw Herald. 
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A True History 
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AS YOU WOULD HAVE OTHERS DO 
UNTO YOU 

UPON opening our leiter-boi this morning wc found 
therein a letter from a little girl about her papa's 
cat. If you want to read that letter before you read 
what we have to say, turn to the Letter-Box your- 
selves, and then turn back to us ; we shall not feel in the least 
hurt. 

Perhaps, when you read of the generous instinct which 
prompted that cat lo lay a dead mouse on her master's plaie 
at dinner in return for the tidbits he usually gave her, you will 
belter understand a cat's view of the Golden Rule, and you 
will also see that, as there are two ways of doing everything, 
there are two ways of doing " unlo others as you would have 
others do unto you " — a right way and a wrong. The cat had 
never been taught the right way, nor could she be expected to 
understand it. You. we are sure, can understand it. Only 

What you would have others do unto you may be some- 
thing that those others would very much dislike to have done 
to them. Is our meaning clear ? We are afraid not. Then 
let us go back to the cat and the mouse for an explanation of 
the matter. 

The cat thought the mouse the most delicious thing that 
any one coulil possibly give her. For that reason, she gave 
it to her master. Her master, however, did not eat mice and 
could not enjoy the gift so generously bestowed. If the cat 
had given the mouse to another cat — to a hungry, starving 
cat, for instance — that other cat would have been perfectly 
delighted. 

We arc now at the root of the matter. Do unto others as 
you, in their place, vrould that they should do unto you. You 
might like to have your mamma give you a doll or a set of tin 
soldiers, but you know very well that she would not care to 
receive such toys for herself. You must be constantly put- 
ting yourselves in the place of others, boys and girls, and 
while you are doing that much for your own kind, treat the 
lower animals also as you would like to be treated in their 
place. 

There are some pets which you should never handle. A 
gold-fish must not be touched. A bird is injured by fondling. 
You, as you are actually, would feel terribly neglected if no 
one ever kissed or petted you. But do you suppose that a 
gold-fish wants to be petted ? Not much ! Even when 
changing the water in his globe, do it without touching him. 
Ask some older person to show you how. It is absolutely 
necessary for a gold-fish to live in fresh, pure water. But 
you would not like to be forced into a glass globe and obliged 
to live like a fish. Do you see now what we mean when we 
say : Do unto others as you, in their place, would that they 
should do unto you ? 



■ HEARD Tabby Sleek tell Dick Whiskers, between the 
pieces at the back-fence concert last night, that it v, 



I 

I getting lo be quite " the thing " for cats to write their 
own histories. It struck me as a very odd and egotis- 
tical idea at first, but hy the time that the tirst chorus was 
finished, and Selina Black had begun her solo— what a 
heavenly voice Selina has, so high and flexible !^I had come 
to the conclusion that perhaps it might be my duty to tell a 
part of my own story. I am naturally of a>reserved disposi- 
tion, and not given to talking of myself nor discussing my 
affairs in public ; but if my sad story will save any of my 
kind the pain and mortification which I have been called 
upon to endure, I shall feel that I have not laid my own life 
bare nor broken my silence in vain. 

Till within the last year I have lived with the family in 
whose house I was born, and never had a cat a dearer, 
happier home. But finally, to my great grief, I learned that 
they were going lo sell the house and go abroad, for [ dearly 
loved my little mistress, and the thought of parting from her 
almost broke my heart. She also grieved, and one day I 
heard her say to her mother : 

"Mamma, what shall wc do with Whitey? Don't you 
think that wc might take him lo Aunt Kate's?" 

'■ I do not think that Whitey would like that, Nelly," she 
answered. " You know that Aunt Kate is quite as much of 
a stranger as the people who have taken the house ; and if 
they are willing to keep him, I am sure that he would feel far 
more at home here. 1 shall tell them what a good cat he is, 
and I am sure that they will be glad to have him." 

1 thought that very considerate of my older mistress, for 
of all things, cats dislike a change of residence. I could not 
but feel very sad after they were gorie, however, for the new 
family was not at all to my taste. There were no children, 
and I very soon found out that none of the members liked 
cats, which were, they declared, only good for catching rats 
and mice ; and as there were some of those pests in the house 
they supposed that the cat must be endured. No one had a 
kind word for me, who had been used to nothing else, and had 
it not been for the cook, who was really a kind and worthy 
woman, my case would indeed have been a hard one. I grew 
a little more accustomed to the new order of things as time 
passed, but it was with real joy, as the summer set in, that 1 
learned that the family was to leave the city and the house to 
be closed. 

" Now," I thought to myself, "they will find me another 
home, and though I shall dislike changing, I am sure that 
any family will be pleasanter lo live with than this." 

But alas ! alas ! little did I dream of the hardness of heart, 
the cruel neglect, possible to some people. I listened eagerly 
to hear some mention of my future, but though I hung about 
them as much as I dared, I could learn nothing; in fact, they 
never mentioned my name. I do not know that any one will 
believe me, and I will hardly be able to blame them, but on 
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the sacred word of a cat who has never been known to tell a 
Iie» I solenrinly declare that this was what happened : 

One morning, after having sunned myself on the back fence 
for an hour or two, I found that I was hungry, and going to 
the kitchen door found, to my astonishment, that it was shut, 
and the board shutters at the windows closed as they always 
were at night. *'That is strange," I thought; but, trotting 
over the fences by a way known to myself and friends, I soon 
found myself in the street in front of the house, and proceeded 
to the dining-room window, which was always open on warm 
days like this. To my surprise this also was closed, and the 
shutters fast barred. I turned and ran up the steps to the 
parlor, but here things were in the same condition, and then 
for the first time I realized what had happened. The house 
was shut from top to bottom, the family had gone away, 
leaving me in tht streets without a home ! 

What well-bred, well-cared-for cat but will appreciate the 
shock which the knowledge that I was a wanderer and an 
outcast brought with it ? But the humiliation soon became 
one of the least of my troubles ; when one is starving, pride 
soon falls away. Oh, those days, weeks, months which fol- 
lowed ! How shall I describe them ? Never will I forget 
the first time, when driven to it by the dreadful pangs of hun- 
ger, I ventured to beg at an open window for a little milk. I 
was mad with thirst, I was faint for want of food, and there 
before me was an abundance of both. I knew how to speak 
politely in asking for what I needed, but in my great distress 
I have no doubt that I forgot my breeding ; in fact, I am almost 
certain that I absolutely howled twice loudly. 

The family were sitting at breakfast, and instantly one of 
the children exclaimed. "Oh, see that horrid cat at the win- 
dow ! I think that he is going to have a fit ! " and the next 
moment a torrent of water was flung over me, and, gasping, 
sneezing, and with my heart almost bursting with fright, I 
dashed wildly down the street. 

But that was only the beginning of what I had to endure. 
Seeing that I had no friends, no home, no one to protect me, 
the boys in the street looked upon me as their rightful prey, 
and no sooner did the •• white cat" — for, of course, no one 
knew my name — appear, than it was the signal for a shower 
of stones. At a few of the houses which I visited they would 
occasionally give me a little milk, but generally it was under 
protest, for I heard them say more than once : " Now don't 
feed that cat, or it will be coming here all the time, and we 
do not want another.'* They were not wrong, for I should 
certainly have gone where I knew I could get food. And so 
I was not often fed, and, hungry and thirsty, my once sleek 
sides growing thinner and thinner, my legs growing so weak 
that I could hardly stand, I prowled about night and day. 1 
dread to think of how I must have looked, for I had not 
strength or ambition to wash myself, and my pure white fur 
was grimy with soot and dirt, and often streaked with blood 
from the wounds made by those cruel stones. Though I tried 
to be patient and make no outcry, it was often beyond my 
power to restrain the cries of anguish caused by the gnawing 
pangs of hunger, and I marvel now that some one did not 
shoot me ; but no one did. 

And so the long, dreadful summer passed away, and the 
more dreadful winter set in, for now all windows were tightly 
closed, so that my cries touched no tender hearts, and in my 



starved condition I was unable to endure the cold. At last, 
one bleak morning, after vainly striving to procure some 
food from a mass of frozen garbage, and finding myself too 
weak to detach even a particle, I fell at full length on the 
sidewalk, and lay there thinking to rise no more. How long 
I may have been there I cannot tell ; but after what seemed to 
me a long, long time, I saw through my half-opened eyes a 
little lady pause beside me, and heard her say, in a voice full 
of pity : 

'• Oh, you poor, poor pussy ! 1 believe that you are starv- 
ing to death ; how terribly thin you are ! Here, little boy, I 
will give you twenty-five cents if you will carry this cat to my 
house. Lift it gently, and see that you don't hurt it. There, 
that will do ; now come with me." 

My poor heart beat wildly as I heard these directions, for 
of all things on earth I had learned from sad experience to 
dread a boy. But I was far too weak to move, much less to 
make my escape ; and, after all, I need not have feared with 
the dear lady close beside me. The short journey was soon 
made, and I found myself lying in a warm nest of blankets 
before a bright fire, and presently a dish of delicious looking 
milk was placed beside me. I tried to sit up and drink it, 
but my strength was gone, and with a moan of disappoint- 
ment I fell back. Then, with tears of pity in her sweet eyes, 
my dear new friend kneeled on the rug, and, taking my head 
in her lap, poured with a spoon a few drops of milk at a 
time down my parched throat. 

I need not tell of my slow recovery and my return to 
health, strength, and — yes — beauty. My troubles were over 
at last, and I am trying to show my deep gratitude to my 
dear new mistress by behaving in every way as a cat should, 
and I know that I am succeeding, for she often tells me what 
a comfort I am to her, as I lie purring in her lap before the 
fire. And it was only this very morning, as she was stroking 
me, that she said : 

'* Who would have thought, to see you two months ago, 
that you were such a beautiful cat, pussy dear ? " 

And now my story is ended ; and I can only hope, as I said 
in the beginning, that it may be the means of saving some 
other cat the miserable experience which the thoughtless — 
culpably, wickedly thoughtless — conduct of my former mis- 
tress entailed upon me. Terrible as such advice may seem. 
still in all sincerity I give it, urge it ; rather, far rather, in 
some kind and gentle manner kill your cat than subject it to 
the protracted miser)', the inevitable suffering, which will 
certainly fall to its lot if "turned adrift." 

THE TERROR OF JAVA, AND ITS NEST 

BY J. Carter Beard 

[for our animal fribnds] 

THE animal most dreaded in Java is neither the wild 
cat nor the black leopard, nor even the rhinoceros, 
nor the royal tiger, all of which are to be found there; 
but, strange as it may appear, a harmless little creat- 
ure, no larger than a common squirrel, which is called by 
the natives malmag, and by English-speaking people the 
tarsius. It is, indeed, a weird, strange animal, and is re- 
garded with such dread by the superstitious Javanese that 
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they will abandon a place altogether rather than live in its 
neighborhood. 

As it suddenly appears at dusk moving noiselessly about, 
showing its queer face amid the leaves of some tree, and 
peering down upon an intruder with its immense, staring 
yellow eyes, it is a most unearthly looking animal, reminding 
one more of the gnomes and imps of fable than of any other 
creature of flesh and blood. It makes a snug little home 
under the roots of the giant bamboo canes of Java, where the 
husband and wife, who are never far apart, bring up their 
queer little families. They are very dainty animals, and 
always make sure that their food is fresh and good by killing 
it themselves ; they will touch nothing that has been partly 
eaten. They live upon small lizards, of which they are very 
fond, but will eat shrimps and insects if nothing better is to 
be had. They never drink a second time from the same 
water. The tarsius seldom makes any noise, but sometimes 
gives a single sharp, shrill cry, which it does not repeat. 
During the day it is always fast asleep, but at night appears 
quite lively, springing about and climbing everywhere. It is 
easily tamed and is very gentle, loves to be caressed and 
petted, and in return it licks the hands and face and creeps 
about the person of its owner. When a stranger draws near 
its cage, it tries at first to stare him out of countenance by 
fixing its great, owl-like eyes upon his, and never winking or 
moving them away. If this does not answer and the intruder 
continues to draw near, the tarsius will draw up its lips and 
show a set of beautiful, regular, sharp teeth ; but it never 
bites. It laps water like a dog or cat, but much more slowly; 
and it eats a great deal for so small an animal. It has a great 
aversion to light and loves the darkest comer, where it will 
sit up like a squirrel and hold its food a long time in its fore^ 
paws before eating it. 

Some animals have swiftness, some have strength, some 
cunning, and others are clad in coats of bony mail to pro- 
tect them from their enemies ; but the only defense with 
which the tarsius is endowed, and it seems to be effectual, is 
its strange, weird appearance and staring eyes. 

AN EXILED TROOPIAL 

By Agnes L. Slade 

[for OUH animal rRIBNDS] 

I MADE friends with a " troopial " here in New York, which 
was so bright and so beautifully dressed in black and 
yellow, that I longed (as I could not possess this partic- 
ular bird) to have one of his brothers, and almost my 
first thought when a trip to South America was in prospect, 
was, " Now I shall be able to get a troopial." 

I saw a number of them in the market at Rio Janeiro, 
and was told they were easily tamed, were very mischiev- 
ous and cunning, with only one bad habit, a desire to peck 
at your eyes. I was warned repeatedly, and told to be 
careful about holding the bird near my face. After all, it 
was not until I was half-way home at Para that I attained 
my desire. We were making for the steam launch after a 
stroll through the streets, when we passed a boy, very black 
and very dirty, not a singular phenomenon in Para, but I 
stopped with an exclamation at the sight of him, for upon 



his head was perched a ball of black and yellow feathers. A 
troopial, and already tamed ! I must have him ! A bargain 
was soon struck, the price being a little more than half a 
dollar of our money. I felt some scruples at separating the 
boy from his pet. They were needless, however, as the little 
ragamuffin was only too anxious to exchange the bird for a 
piece of silver. Then the question arose, how I should suc- 
cessfully accomplish the transit from the shore to the ship 
with my feathered burden. " He will stand on your finger, 
lady," said his late owner ; and so he did, without moving. 
Once on board J shut him in my cabin, where he made him- 
self at home. For a few hours he seemed quite contented, 
and allowed me to stroke his feathers. During the night he 
evidently realized that he had changed hands, for in the 
morning he was quite wild, and it was with diflficulty that 
I could approach him. He grew wilder day by day, and I 
finally decided with sorrow to put him into a cage. In 
this emergency I applied to the ship's carpenter, who fur- 
nished me with a cage, of his own making, sufficiently large 
and massive to hold a young tiger. Into this fortress I put 
my poor prisoner. He seemed quite strong and well, only I 
could not get him to regard me with liking. In vain I tempted 
him with all kinds of delicacies. He was lavishly supplied 
with fruit. What he liked best of all was an orange cut in 
two, into which he could run his long bill and draw out the 
juice. He accepted all I offered, but gave never a sign that 
he appreciated my efforts to gain his affections. Things were 
in this unsatisfactory state when I landed in New York. I 
took the troopial in his massive cage with me to New London, 
where I made a last effort to turn his hard heart toward me. 
I changed his regular diet, and he ate eagerly and asked for 
more, but never a chirp or flutter greeted my coming. 

On warm sunny days I would put his cage out on the bal- 
cony, where he would sit quietly on his perch and gaze far 
out over the shining waters of the Sound, finding the sea 
breeze raw and chill no doubt, after the soft, warm airs of 
the tropics. One afternoon, just at sunset, he seemed to be 
unusually full of life, flying from side to side of his cage, sing- 
ing his poor little song vigorously, and when I put in my 
hand to replenish his food cup, he perched upon my finger 
for the first and last time. For in the morning I found only 
the black and yellow feathers. The little heart, which had 
beat so faithfully for his own dear land and the little master 
from whom he was so cruelly taken away, was stilled forever. 
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No writer of natural history has ever satisfactorily explained 
how it happens that the lower animals are so superior to 
mankind in the matter of truthfulness. Birds and dogs have 
been known to steal, but, when found out, they have never 
been known to tell lies about it. Indeed it is proved by the 
few authentic cases on record, when animals liave spoken, 
that the quadrupeds were more keenly alive to the necessi- 
ties of truth than their masters. — London Telegraph, 
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Little Dot : "I don't see how cows can cat grass." 
Little Dick: '*I s'pose when they is young, the mother 

cows keeps sayin' to their children, • If you don't eat grass, 

you shan't have any pie.' " — Good News. 
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Dear Letter-Box : 

[ warn to take advantage of your cie pari men t to tell all who 
read OtJR Animal Friends what I think of (he " Manual 
of Kindness to Animals," published by your Society. I find 
it the most useful of books in all my experience as a teacher. 
Every Sunday afternoon a class of small boys join with my 
two youngsters, and we hold Sunday-School in my study. 
One little lad came to me the other day, and announced ; 

" God has just let a sparrow fall on the snow in front of the 
house. Do you think he would like me to pick it up ? " 

■' Yes, my little man," I said, " I am sure he would. Take 
me to see the sparrow." The child led me to the front of the 
house where, as he had said, a sparrow lay on the snow. I 
found that it was not dead, although cold and starvation had 
been almost too much for ii. We brought it into the house, 
warmed and fed it, and then said its rescuer: " 'Spose we 
open the window now, and let it fly away ? I guess God 
doesn't want us to keep his sparrow too long in a hot room." 
Obediently I lifted the window; ofT (lew the bird ; and, leaning 
a thoughtful little head against my arm, the child remarked : 
" Ifanything more happens to that sparrow, and I shouldn't 
be around, God'll find somebody else; but I do hope it'll be 
somebody t know, so as I can help take care of the bird." 

There is no child in my class who has not profited by the 
daily lessons of the Manual. I seriously think all teachers 
should use it, that children may learn pity and gentleness 
toward the lowest and the highest of our animal friends. 

Wishing the magazine, the Manual, and above all, the 
Society, every success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

H. C. A. 

Montana. 

Dear Letter-Box : 
Papa and I live alone together, because I haven't any 

mamma, or any little brothers and sisters. We thought once 
that we would better have my Aunlie May live with us to 
look after me ; but then papa said Chat he believed I was 
enough of a little woman to take care of him, and that he 



was enough of a man to take care of me, so we thought we'd 
ratber live by our two selves and let Auntie May visit us once 
In a while just to see if we made any mistakes. At first 
Auntie May said it was ridiculous ; now she says that we 
gel along splendidly. 

My papa writes books, and stories for the magazines, and 
he draws lots of pictures (or his stories, too. On that 
account, he never has to go down-town on business. He 
docs all his business in the library, with me studying my 
lessons al a little table next to him. We don't have to live 
away from each other, the way some papas and little girls do. 
We love animals. Before I was big enough to read, papa 
read me stories from OuR Animal Friends ; I can read 
for myself now, even the long- words, and I like your maga- 
zine very, very much. Perhaps you'll enjoy bearing what 
papa's cat did last night. 

Papa's cat is the mother of my kitten. The cat comes into 
the dining-room for dinner; she is very fond of fish, so papa 
gives her a small piece, and she sits close by his chairto wait 
for it. and she stares at him as hard as she can. Last night 
when we went in to dinner, what do you suppose we found i 
The dear, generous thing had brought a dead mouse and 
laid it on papa's plate ! Papa had so often given her some 
of his dinner, that she was willing to share with him the most 
delicious morsel she could offer any friend. 

Yours truly, 

Gladys F. 
Dear Letter-Box : 

My mother has given my sister and myself a year's sub- 
scription to Our Animal Friends. She bought us the two 
bound volumes also, as an extra Christmas present, and I 
have been reading them very thoroughly. 

I must confess to you that I had made plans to have my 
dog's ears and tail cut, long before 1 had thought anything 
about your magazine. I would not have done it myself, but 
all the boys 1 know think it ridiculous to have a bull terrier 
with uncut ears and tail. I am fond of Rags, so I've kept 
pulling off the operation. OuR Animal Friends, however, 
makes me ashamed of ever having wanted old Rags to suffer. 
They say girls are vain. I think that any boy who is mean 
enough to have his dog tortured for the fashion, is more vilely 
and selfishly vain than any girl could be. I know my sister 
well enough .for that. 

Thanking you in Rags' name for having spared him pain, 
I am. Yours very truly. 

Rags' Master, 

New York City. 
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SPINAL MENINGITIS 



THE cerebro-sptnal system consists of the brain — 
lodged in the cranial cavity — and the spinal cord, 
or spinal marrow, which is contained in the spinal 
canal of the backbone, and which extends from the 
base of the brain to a short disiance behind the loins. 

Three membranes cover and protect both the brain and 
the spinal cord— the meninges. An excess of heat or cold. 
wounds of the cranium and meninges or of the brain and 
meninges, the irritant properties of blood- poisons, tumors, 
influenza, rheumatism, rupture of the meningeal blood-ves- 
sels, etc., are some of the causes of the disease known as 
meningitis, a disease which in itself may be considered as 
capable of three forms, viz. : cerebral meningitis, or inflam- 
mation of the membranes enveloping the brain ; spinal 
meningitis, or inflammation of the membranes enveloping 
the spinal cord ; and cere bro- spinal meningitis, in which the 
membranes of the brain and spinal cord are alike inflamed. 
This latter form of disease is epidemic. 

The meninges have each a name. The first, which is a 
thick, white, fibrous membrane, lines the cranium, and is 
continuous with the spinal cord to the extremity of the canal; 
il is called Che dura mater. The second is a delicate, serous 
membrane. It loosely envelops the brain and the spinal 
cord, and forms layers, leaving between them the arachnoid 
space which contains the cerebro-spinal fluid ; that mem- 
brane is called the. arachnoid. The cerebro-spinal fluid in 
the arachnoid space protects the spinal cord and the brain 
from pressure. The third membrane adheres closely to the 
entire surface of the brain. It is much thinner and more 
vascular on the brain than on the spinal cord. It is con- 
tinued to form the sheaths of the spinal nerves, of which we 
do not need to speak just now. It is named the'^in mater. 

Although inflammation may attack the membranes singly, 
practical experience teaches that primary inflammation of 
the dura mater seldom occurs. When it does occur, it is 
the result of a direct mechanical injury to the head, or of 
some disease of the bones of the cranium. The arachnoid 
also is rarely aflccted with acute inflammation. The pia 
mater is the usual seat of inflammation, either acute or sub- 
acute ; but. because of the intimate relation of the /('a mater 
with the brain surface, the brain is soon involved in the dis- 
ease. The horse that is attacked by acute meningitis will 
fly back at the halter, plunge violently forward, or run 
ahead regardless of any obstacle in his path. The pain in 
the head is intense, Che pulse rapid, the breathing quick and 
uneven, the pupils of the eyes are dilated, every muscle of 
the body quivers. Ail these symptoms may develop within a 
few minutes or in a few hours. If no relief is obtained, con- 



vulsiotis and furious delirium will follow, resulting in coma 
and death. In sub-acute meningitis the symptoms develop 
more slowly, are less violent, and the horse may suffer for a 
week or longer, and ultimately recover. If there is general 
weakness, shifting of the legs, convulsive twitching of the 
muscles, followed by muscular rigidity of the spine, and if 
the horse moves stiffly and evinces great pain in turning, the 
disease is either spinal meningitis or myelitis. Myelitis, 
however, is a rare disease except as a secondary result of 
spinal meningitis or of injuries to the spine. It has no place 
in the present article. 

it was undoubtedly because of Che violence of its symptoms 
that cere bro- meningitis was called, by the old writers, " mad 
staggers." We must not confound it with rabies. In rabies 
the violence is directed at some object or upon the animal 
himself, while in meningitis it is simply the manifestation of 
excruciating pain in the head. 

Spinal meningitis is marked principally by paralysis. Such 
serious trouble should be treated only by a skilled veteri- 
narian. We therefore advise that the horse be kept as quiet 
as possible until a veterinarian may be found. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis may occur sporadically, as an 
inflammation which invades the brain and its enveloping 
membranes, with implications of the spinal cord and its 
meninges. Prof. A. Large, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave it the 
name of cerebro-spinal meningitis on account of its similarity 
to that disease in human beings. In England it is known as 
" grass staggers ; " in Eastern Pennsylvania it was formerly 
known as "putrid sore throat" and "choking distemper ;" 
while in Virginia, especially along the eastern portion, it is 
commonly called " blind staggers." 

Whenever a case of meningitis occurs in a stable, all 
Che animals should be removed as soon as possible. They 
should be provided with clean, well-ventilated and well- 
drained stables. The abandoned stable should be thoroughly 
cleansed, should receive a coat of whitewash containing four 
ounces of carbolic acid to the gallon, and should have time 
to dry thoroughly before the horses are replaced. 

The cause of cerebro-spinal meningitis is generally attrib- 
uted to some fermentative process in the food. Consequently 
a complete change of diet is of the very greatest importance. 



"Corn tends to produce fat rather than milk, hence to 
fatten a cow it is one of the best grains. Oats and mill feed 
are superior diet for making milk," says The National 
Dairyman. "At no time is it a good plan to change the 
food of cows entirely, while it is an item to supply a good 
variety of food in order to keep the cow with a good appe- 
tite. All radical changes in feeding should be made gradu- 
ally." 

• • • 

To prevent a sore back on your saddle horse, loosen the 
girths and leave the saddle in place until the horse cools, or 
for about half an hour. — Farm Journal. 



Roofing felt is exceller 
keeps vermin away. 
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Animals' Rights. Considered in Relation to Social 
Progress. With a Bibliographical Appendix. By 
Henry S, Sail, author of " The Life of Henry David 
Tlioreau. " London and New York : George Bell & Sons. 
This is an exceedingly interesting little work. Mr. Salt 
maintains that if men have rights, the loweranimals must have 
rights also; and accepting the doctrine of human rights as 
formulated by Herbert Spencer, he maintains the rights of ani- 
mals in every sphere to be not less real than the rights of man 
in his. He urges the verdict of conscience, which in all ages 
has been that animals are entitled to justice, and consequently 
that they cannot rightly be treated with cruelty. A fight of 
gladiators and a modern cock-fight are repugnant to con- 
science on one and the same ground. As Lecky says, " It is 
abundantly evident, both from history and from present ex- 
perience, that the instinctive shock or natural feeling of dis- 
gust caused by the sight of the sufferings of men is not gcner- 
ically different from that which is caused by the sight of the 
suffering of animals." In the case of domestic animals, Mr. 
Salt insists that their use as beasts of burden ought to be as 
much as possible displaced by the use of machinery, since 
it too often happens that a living creature which is regarded 
simply as a working machine is less carefully handled than an 
inanimate machine would be ; but when the use of animals as 
beasts of burden is indispensable, they have a right to all the 
care and kindness which is necessary to their well being; 
and even wild animals have rights in this world. Mr. Salt 
protests against the belief that they may be mercilessly 
slaughtered for the "sport "of men and boys who think it 
necessary to pleasure that they should " go out and kill some- 
thing" ; he objects to the unnecessary captivity of wild ani- 
mals in menageries ; and he denies that the caging of wild 
song-birds is consistent with humanity. He devotes one 
chapter to "Murderous Millinery," that is, to the decoration 
of the dresses of women with the feathers of millions of birds 
which are mercilessly slaughtered for the gratification of a 
pitiful vanity. He devotes another chapter to the " Experi- 
mental Torture" of vivisection, and we should be glad to go 
with him in all that he says, if he made certain distinctions, 
which have been often made in this magazine, and which are 
freely made by the best representatives of the medical faculty. 
We must add that Mr. Salt is a vegetarian, and opposes the 
slaughter of animals for food, not only on the ground of what 
he considers to be its cruelty, but also on the ground that the 
useof a flesh diet is in itself injurious. In this part of his work 
we are not prepared to agree with our author ; but we do 
agree with him very sincerely in his denunciation of the need- 
less cruelties which are inflicied in the transportation of ani- 
mals, and in " the clumsy and barbarous methods of slaughter 
loo often practised in those ill-constructed dens of torment 
known as private slaughter-houses." Even where we dis- 



agree, or cannot quite agree, with Mr. Salt, we gladly recog- 
nize the earnestness of conviction with which he writes, the 
humane sentiments by which he is actuated, and the felicity 
of style with which he-presents his views. 

Roaring in Horses : Its Pathology and Treatment. 
By P. J. Cadiot, Professor at the Veterinary School, 
Alfort. Translated from the original by Thomas J. 
Watt Dollar, M.R.C.V.S.G.B. Illustrated by eighteen 
figures. New York : William R. Jenkins. 
A scientific and extremely lucid account of a distressing 

disease of the horse, with numerous illustrations, and with a 

course of surgical treatment which will be invaluable to the 

practitioner. 



To present accurate information in a way that can be 
readily understood by children is not an easy task ; but W. 
T. Hornday, with the asslstanceof J. Carter Beard's enter- 
taining illustrations, has succeeded in giving to the readers 
of the St. Nicholas for February a very graphic and accurate 
though popular description of "The Monkeys of North 
America." Mr. Hornaay has prefixed to his " talk " a short 
Introduction, explaining the general divisions of living mam- 
mals, and giving both their scientific and their popular 
names. He explains concisely why the Latin names, which 
seem so cumbrous (o the youthful mind, are used. He then 
lakes up the order of Quadrumaita (four-handed animals), 
and describes the haunts, habits, and appearance of each 
species. In the same number Rudyard Kiphng continues 
his excitii^ talc of jungle-life in India under the title of 
" Tiger I uger ! " A verv amusing page is furnished by F, 
S. Church, " The Snow-Bird Times Extra ! ! " One cannot 
but laugh at these little animals masquerading as policemen, 
newsboys, and excited citizens. Mark Twain's siory, "Tom 
Sawyer Abroad," carries its heroes through enough exciting 
adventures with lions and tigers to satisfy the most exacting 
taste. The interest taken by the youthful readers of St. 
Nicholai in animals is evinced by the many pretty stories 
they tell about their pets in " The Letler-Box," one of Ihc 
most interesting departments of the magazine. 

"The Psychology of a Dog" is the title of an article by 
John Monteith in The Popular Science Monthly for Febru- 
ary, which at once attracts the attention of those who not 
only feel, affection for the dog as a companion, but who are 
also interested in his mental development. After describing 
several acts of intelligence performed by a certain canine 
" Toots," such as begging for food when hungry, showing a 
violent dislike to black animals, together with a marked fond- 
ness for his lighter brethren, and comprehending and obeying 
commands uttered in an ordinary tone of voice unaccom- 
panied by gestures, and other eviaences of choice and under- 
standing, Mr. Monteith says ; "The examples thus far given 
cannot De referred to automatic or reflex action ; they belong 
to the operation of cerebration, and involve ideation, classifi- 
cation, and judgment— in other words, thinking." A perusal 
of Mr. Monteith's arguments should convince every one that 
dogs can think and reason, although there are many of us 
who do not require to be convinced. 

The wisdom with which Mother Nature protects her chil- 
dren is wonderfully illustrated in the little creatures which 
Samuel H. Scudder describes under the name of " Walking 
Sticks" in the February number o( Harper's Magastne. 
These insects, which Mr, Scudder aptly compares to "ani- 
mated straws," so closely resemble leaves, dead twigs, or a 
bit of moss, that they can often be discovered only by the 
test of touch. This mimicry has been carried to an extreme 
degree to protect them from insectivorous creatures. We 
fancy the tiungriest bird would ^hesitate to swallow an ap- 
parent "Stick eleven inches long and nowhere stouter than 
a crochet- needle." Properly to appreciate their peculiar 
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appearance one should see L. J. Bridgman*s numerous illus- 
trations of Mr. Scudder's article. In the same number Will 
Carleton sketches in verse the portraits of " Four Do^s." 
Each of the four has some strikingly human characteristics, 
but our favorite is " the homeliest dog,*' whose description 
Mr. Carleton concludes as follows : 

'* He managed to be our love an' pride ; 
An' when that fellow fell down an' died. 
He had a buryin* such as men 
Gets give to 'cm only now an' then ; 
For honesty can*t be bought ! " 

The North American Review for February sustains 
its well-known reputation by presenting to its readers well- 
written papers upon the vital questions of the day. ** How to 
Help the Unemployed ? " is most timely, while no one can 
fail to enjoy " My American Experiences," by the president 
of a sister republic, Switzerland. In the department called 
" Notes and Comments," James Weir, Jr., tells many inter- 
esting facts about "The Senses in the Lower Animals." 
Who would imagine, for instance, that the earthworm can 
distinguish odors, and that it prefers violet to rose ? 

The practical value of a scientific observation and study of 
animal life is well exemplified in an article by L. P. Mouillard 
in the February number of the Cosmopolitan. Under the 
title of "Gliding Flight," the author points the way to the 
solution of the " fascinating problem of atrial navigation." 
The mechanical principles which are applied in the soaring 
of birds are closely analyzed, and they are made exceedingly 
clear to the average reader, both by the simplicity of M. 
Mouillard's language and the excellence of the illustrations 
furnished by J. Carter Beard. 

The many illustrations in the leading weekly journals add 
greatly to their interest and usefulness ; a picture, which it 
takes but a moment to understand, reaches a far greater 
number of the busy people of this generation than an elabo- 
rate description by the pen. In Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Weekly for February l, " A Cattle Ship in a Storm at Sea," 
drawn by Frank H. Schell, portrays most vividly the suffer- 
ings endured by the helpless animals which are snipped alive 
to England and the Continent. In the same issue we find a 
page of amusing anecdotes and pictures of " Mr. Crowley's 
Successor, Chico." 

Some much-needed advice upon the subject of the preser- 
vation of game is given in the " Rod and Gun " department' 
of Outing for February. It is frankly admitted that the 
scarcity of birds is due to over-shooting. The remedies pro- 
posed are to furnish the birds with food during cold weatner, 
and to restock the covies. These are both excellent sugges- 
tions ; but is not that the most effective method to correct 
an evil which removes its primary cause ? And, in this case, 
is not the indiscriminate slaughter of the birds the cause of 
their disappearance ? 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

It is edited with that rare abilitv which makes a literature 
entertaining to both young anci old. — Blackburn's Free 
South, Little Rock, Ark. 

Our Animal Friends for February continues its elo- 
cjuent argument in favor of animal immortality. From the 
inequalities of their lives and their crliel and undeserved suf- 
ferings, the editor makes a powerful plea for a life in some 
other world. — The Newtown Register, Newtown, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

There would be a great deal less of childish cruelty in the 
world if superintendents and school-teachers everywhere 
would make use of The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelly to Animals' mouthpiece, Our Animal Friends, 
as a reacler in their classrooms. — New York Daily News. 

Our Animal Friends is an illustrated monthly magazine 
issued by The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in New York, and its yearly volumes bound 
make evident the various and often ingenious modes by 
which the prophets of this calling encourage humanity in the 
treatment of animals, and especially awaken in the minds of 
the young a somewhat dormant sense of pity and kindness. 
— The Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Among the dollar monthly magazines of the country there 
is none of a higher order of merit in literary contents, illus- 
trations, and printing. The popularization of principles of 
kindness to animals is one of the latest reforms in the world's 
history, but it is also one of the best movements in its whole- 
some reactionary effect upon character, and one of those 
most rapidly spreading; at the present time. Every whit as 
attractive a monthly visitor as though its aim were merely to 
amuse. — Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREfllUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to ioo,cx)0 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers : 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar " Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys* or Girls' Safety that has a 26.inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications. — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty JJ lbs.; Gear, 44, 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 
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All craving wealth, we each pursue 
By different means the end in view, 
Like people running after cows 
Which too far off have strayed to 

browse. 
The draught-horse seeks an easy yoke, 
The merry dearly like a joke ; 
Of lovers youthful belles are fond, 
And thirsty frogs desire a pond. — The 
Rig- Veda. 

Keeping the Faith. — " Has my boy 
been a tittle defender and been kind to 
dumb animals to-day ?" 

" Yes, grandma. 1 let your canary 

out of the cage, and when my cat 
caught it, I set Towser on her. " — Life. 
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A MUSICIAN says that a cow moos in a 
perfect fifth, octave, or tenth ; a dog 
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SHELTER FOR LOST, STRAYED, AND The humane purpose of the law toward the ani- 

HOMELESS ANIMALS mals themselves is made abundantly evident by the 

appointment of The American Society for the Pre- 

WITHIN the past month an important bill vention of Cruelty to Animals as the agent of the 

has passed both houses of the Legisla- State in the execution of the law. This society is 

tive Assembly .of the State of New not only friendly to animals : it exists for no other 

York, and has received the signature of the Gov- purpose than that of the protection of animals; 

ernor. Its title, briefly stating the purpose of the and in the execution of this law its first duty will 

law, is as foltows; "An Act for the Better Protec- be to protect strayed animals from all cruelty, and. 

tion of Lost and Strayed Animals, and for Secur- so far as may be possible, to avoid the needless 

ing the Rights of the Owners thereof." destruction of them. 

As all our legal friends know, it is necessary, in Our readers have doubtless heard many stories 

the construction of a new statute, to consider the of cruelties inflicted by "dog-catchers" in various 

old law, the mischief, and the remedy. In explain- places for the sake of reward. Doubtless some of 

ing this new law we shall consider these three these stories have been false, and some of them 

points. have been exaggerated in matters of detail. Nev- 

The old law provided for the maintenance of a ertheless, many of them have been substantially 
pound to which lost animals were to be taken, and true. The wire noose, with which unfortunate 
from which they might be redeemed by their own- dogs have been ensnared and nearly strangled be- 
ers within forty-eight hours. Failing such redemp. fore being consigned to the wagon, has been the 
tion, the animals were to be destroyed. favorite instrument of capture ; and many a dog 

In this taw there was this manifest defect, that which was clearly not an estray, has been illegally 

it was intended exclusively for the protection of enticed, brutally maltreated, for the sake of the fee 

the community from the wandering of strayed ani- to be received on its delivery to the pound. Under 

mals through the streets. It did, indeed, allow the the new law all this will be impossible. Estrays 

owners to redeem their property when impounded, will be caught by humane men in the employment 

and was so far meant to protect the rights of prop- of the Society and wearing a special uniform, so 

erty; but there was not the slightest pretence of that, if they should ever disobey the humane in- 

care for the animals themselves. structions with which they will be sent out, they 

The new act is intended to correct these defects, can be easily identified and will be instantly dis- 

Its first purpose is the protection of the animals; missed. Besides, they will be subjected to no 

its second purpose is to secure the rights of the temptation to cruelty. Their remuneration will be 

owners more efficiently than under the old law ; a fixed salary independently of the number of ani- 

and in accomplishing these two ends, the protec- mals that they may capture and convey to the 

tion of the community at large is intended to be pound. It is needless, perhaps, to add that they 

more effectual and not less effectual. How these will be furnished with every appliance necessary 

several objects are to be attained under the reme- to the humane treatment of the animals from the 

dial legislation which has just been enacted, we time of their capture to that of their delivery at 

shall now proceed to show. the Shelter. 
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Somewhere in the northern part of Manhattan 
Island suitable buildings are to be erected as a real 
Shelter for the captured animals, which will be sup- 
plied with an abundance of food and will be made 
in every way comfortable during the time of their 
detention. Owners will be allowed to redeem them 
on payment of charges within forty-eight hours 
from the time of capture. When there is reason 
to believe that the animal is really valued by its 
owner, it will be kept for some additional time in 
order to afford an additional opportunity for its 
redemption. Animals which are not redeemed, 
and which cannot be otherwise disposed of, will, 
of course, be humanely destroyed ; but it will often 
be possible to save unclaimed dogs for which good 
homes and kind owners can be secured. Thus the 
streets will be kept clear of homeless estrays, the 
animals themselves will be humanely treated from 
first to last, and their lives will be saved whenever 
it is possible, while the rights of the owners will be 
more carefully protected than ever before. 

In reading what we have written, our readers 
will quite naturally understand the word " animal " 
to mean the dog more than any other animal, and 
so it does ; but the present Act specifically includes 
cats as well as dogs. For some time past the cat 
question has been a good deal agitated in this city 
and elsewhere. Cats are even more apt to go 
astray than dogs, and stray cats are even more of 
a nuisance to the community than stray dogs; but 
heretofore, though cruelty to cats has been a mis- 
demeanor under the law, there has been no provis- 
ion for the lawful impounding of cats together 
with a right of redemption by the owner. That 
defect is cured by the present law. Any owner of 
a domestic cat who wishes to protect it from 
capture has simply to put a collar about its neck, 
bearing his name and place of residence. A cat 
found abroad, without such a collar, will be liable 
to be seized and taken to the Shelter, where it will 
be humanely treated and may still be redeemed 
within forty-eight hours. At the expiration of 
that time it may be destroyed ; but it will not be 
so disposed of if a good home can be found for it. 
Within a few months it may be hoped that the cat 
nuisance will have been abated, and that there will 
be no further excuse for the cat-killing enterprises 
in which many favorite cats have been unlawfully 
and needlessly killed. 

It is several years since humane persons began 
to advocate the erection of a Shelter for strayed 



animals, instead of a public pound, and to suggest 
that our Society should be intrusted with all 
duties connected with it. The first part of the 
proposition was both reasonable and humane ; but» 
while we could not feel free to decline the large 
additional local work which it was proposed to 
intrust to our Society, there have been reasons 
why we did not feel free to urge or even to advo- 
cate the measure. At the outset, it will involve a 
large expense, and, if the work is to be done with 
efficiency and humanity, it is doubtful whether 
the fees and fines allowed by the statute will come 
anywhere near to meeting the current expendi- 
tures. Still, when the matter was finally proposed 
to us, we did not feel at liberty to refuse the 
service required, preferring, as we always have 
done, to trust to the liberality of the humane pub- 
lic to enable us to meet the emergency. We shall 
need the material, as well as the moral, support of 
our friends. Their material support will be needed 
to enable us to erect a suitable Shelter; to some 
extent also to enable us to maintain it and to 
execute the law with efficiency; and their moral 
support will be constantly needed as the new 
work goes on. We shall do our utmost to secure 
a humane and efficient administration, and we 
trust we shall succeed. But in the very act of 
doing so, we shall be obliged to expose ourselves 
to many carping criticisms, not only from persons 
who regard all humane endeavor as sentimental- 
ism, but also from humane and reasonable persons 
who may not always understand either our motives 
or our methods. We must therefore trust to those 
who do understand them to act as our agents and 
representatives in explaining them. They may 
rest assured that in the execution of the new law 
** for the better protection of lost and strayed 
animals, and for securing the rights of the owners 
thereof," we shall have but three objects in view: 
first, the protection of the animals; second, the 
interest of the owners ; and third, the safety and 
comfort of the community. 

Subjoined is the text of this important Act FOR 
THE Better Protection of Lost and Strayed 
Animals (Laws 1894, Chapter 115, approved by 
the Governor March 8, 1894). 

The People of the State of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section i. Every person who owns or harbors 
one or more dogs within the corporate limits of 
any city having a population of over twelve hun- 
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dred thousand, shall procure a yearly license for 
each animal, paying the sum of two dollars for each 
one, as hereinafter provided. 

§ 2. Licenses granted under this act shall date 
from the first day of May in each year, and may 
be renewed at the expiration of the term by pay- 
ment of one dollar for each renewal. 

§ 3. Each certificate of license or renewal shall 
state the name and address of the owner of the 
dog, and also the number of such license or re- 
newal. 

§ 4. Every dog so licensed shall at all times have 
a collar about its neck with a metal tag attached 
thereto, bearing the number of the license stamped 
thereon. 

§ 5. Dogs not licensed pursuant to the provis- 
ions of this act shall be seized, and if not redeemed 
within forty-eight hours, may be destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of, as hereinafter provided. 

§ 6. It is further provided that any cat found 
within the corporate limits of any such city with- 
out a collar about its neck bearing the name and 
residence of the owner stamped thereon, may be 
seized and disposed of in like manner, as prescribed 
above for dogs. 

§ 7. Any person claiming a dog or cat seized 
under the provisions of this act, and proving own- 
ership thereof, shall be entitled to resume posses- 
sion of the animal on payment of the sum of three 
dollars. 

§ 8. The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is hereby empowered and 
authorized to carry out the provisions of this act, 
and the said society is further authorized to issue 
licenses and renewals, and to collect the fees for 
such, as is herein prescribed, which fees are to be 
used by said society towards defraying the cost of 
carrying out the provisions of this act and main- 
taining a shelter for lost, strayed or homeless 
animals. 

§ 9. Any person or persons who shall hinder, 
molest or interfere with any officer or agent of 
said society while in the performance of any duty 
enjoined by this act, shall 'be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall pay a fine 
of not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than 
one hundred dollars, or be imprisoned for not less 
than ten days nor more than thirty days, or be 
punished by both fine and imprisonment. 

§ 10. None of the provisions of this act shall 
apply to dogs owned by non-residents passing 
through the city, nor to dogs brought to the city 
and entered for exhibition at any dog show. 

§ II. The thirtieth subdivision of section eighty- 
six of chapter four hundred and ten of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled "An 
act to consolidate into one act and to declare the 
special and local laws affecting public interests in 
the city of New York,** and all other acts and parts 



of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
are hereby repealed. 

§ 12. This act shall take effect immediately. 

THE AVERAGE BEAST 

THE quality of mercy is not strained ** — when 
" it droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven^* 
but when it filters through the human heart 
from man to beast, in the form of the milk of human 
kindness, it may or may not be " strained," but it 
is very apt to be watered, else, perhaps, there might 
not be enough of it to go around ! 

At any rate, it does not reach what we may call 
the average beast. People do realize the duty 
of caring for sick and suffering animals. They 
delight in animal beauty and they admire animal 
intelligence, but the average beast is left alto- 
gether out in the cold. No horse show, dog show, 
cattle show, poultry and pigeon show, will admit 
him. He merely does the drudge-work of life ; 
he is neither conspicuously happy nor pitiably 
wretched. Just because he is only an average 
beast we find him uninteresting, and we can for- 
give anything but that. Yet we average men and 
women are not surprised when people expect great 
things of us, and we expect them to care for us 
whether or not we fulfil their expectations. 

The average beast needs sympathy and encour- 
agement as well as the average man or woman, and 
they ought not to be withheld until suffering has 
made him interesting. Careless good-nature is 
nothing better than a form of selfishness. True 
good-nature is earnest and practical, and we urge 
that the average beast should be the object of 
more of it than usually falls to his share. True 
good-nature, in its relation to men, is urbanity; 
when extended to other animals, it is a principled 
humanity ; and in either case it has something of 
that quality of mercy that *' droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven." 

O 9 

The wheels of nature are not made to roll back- 
ward ; everything presses on toward eternity ; from 
the birth of Time an impetuous current has set in, 
which bears all the sons of men toward that inter- 
minable ocean. Meanwhile Heaven is attracting 
to itself whatever is congenial to its nature, is 
enriching itself by the spoils of earth, and collect- 
ing within its capacious bosom whatever is pure, 
permanent, and divine. — Robert Hall. 
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While patrolling Tenth Avenue near Fifty- 
fourth Street the other morning. Officer Gay of 
the Society noticed a crowd of boys standing 
around some object lying in the gutter. As soon 
as the boys caught sight of the officer they ran 
over and told him a furniture truck had run over a 
little dog and broken its back and legs. "Officer," 
said one diminutive humanitarian, "he's suffering 
awful, and you ought to shoot him to put him out 
of his misery." Sure enough, the little creature was 
dreadfully mangled. The boys had made it as 
comfortable as possible, however, with a piece of 
warm quilt obtained from a kind resident of the 
street in which the accident occurred; likewise a 
saucer of milk had been provided, but of that the 
suffering animal could not partake. It appeared 
grateful for the sympathetic kindness of the boys, 
which it acknowledged by a feeble attempt to wag 
its tail, though suffering untold agony. The offi- 
cer at once ended the poor creature's suffering. 



" Tom and I must part sooner or later," said 
John Mooney to the officer on duty at Headquar- 
ters last Sunday night ; "and as I am getting blind 
and Tom quite feeble, I thought sooner would be 
the best." The speaker was an old man with hair 
as white and soft as snow; Tom, a little Scotch 
terrier, with coat as silky and soft as his mas- 
ter's locks, and, like him, nearly blind. The old 
man sat down on the visitor's bench, and being in 
a reminiscent humor, told how his wife died many 
years ago, and since then "Tom has been my only 
companion. I was rich and happy once, with never 
a thought of dark days coming. One day my wife 
and I thought we would go over to Hoboken and 
look at some property advertised for sale, and just 
as we landed from the ferry-boat we noticed a little 
dog gazing at passers-by, as if looking for a familiar 
face. My wife — who, by the way, loved all kinds 
of animals — stooped and patted the puny creature, 
which acknowledged the caress with a wag of its 
tail. That wag settled the dog's future, for Jane 
insisted upon taking it home. We did not even 
see the land we went to purchase, for we took the 



same boat back to the city. We named our pro- 
tigi Tom, after an old chum of mine who went to 
the war and was killed at Antietam while bravely 
leading his men — so the papers stated — against the 
enemy's rifle-pits. Well, Jane, Tom and myself be- 
came inseparable ; we travelled a great deal in those 
days. I could afford it. Finally the clouds began 
to gather, getting darker and darker year by year, 
until at last, through dishonest employes and ras- 
cally creditors, my money was gone, my wife fell 
sick, I myself was broken up. It was then Tom 
showed himself. Do you know, he seemed to know 
our distress, and he tried in every way to cheer us. 
But it was no use ; Jane died." Here the old gen- 
tleman sobbed out his grief. The officer, though 
hardened by daily contact with scenes of suffering, 
became visibly affected, and tears filled his eyes. 
"Now I am homeless, and to-morrow, through the 
assistance of a kind friend, I am going to spend the 
remainder of my lonely life in the Helven Home for 
the Friendless. As I said before, Tom and 1 must 
part sooner or later, and Jane made me promise 
that when the parting time arrived I would have 
the Society put our pet to sleep. The time has 
now come. Good-by, old friend ; for a long time 
we have been inseparable. We have hungered and 
feasted together. We have slept together on beds 
of down as well as on the hard ground ; and now, 
dear Tom, your troubles will soon be over," All 
the time the old man had kept Tom hugged to 
his breast. When he had concluded his story, he 
handed his pet to the officer and hurriedly went 
away. In a very short time Tom was peacefully 
sleeping. 

• « • 

" A BLIND horse has fallen into the canal at Third 
Avenue, South Brooklyn," was the message tele- 
phoned to the Brooklyn office of the Society the 
other day. Officer Glover was at once sent to' 
the rescue, and in less than twenty minutes, with 
the assistance of several 'longshoremen, rigged up 
a derrick with which the half-drowned animal was 
soon landed on terra firma. By a strange coinci- 
dence the owner of the horse, one James Flynn, is 
also blind, and carries on an express business in the 
immediate vicinity where the accident occurred. 
It appears that " Snob" (the horse) lost his bear- 
ings, wandered away from his usual pasture 
grounds, and finally got into the mud bank border- 
ing the canal. Fortunately he was none the worse 
for the bath, as the day was warm and pleasant. 
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Said a lady to the officer in chaise at Headquar- 
ters the other evening: " I have come all the way 
from Battery Park to report a little dog I saw 
there. The animal, 1 am told, was taken with fits 
some hours ago, and was most cruelly treated by 
boys and men. An appeal to the policeman on 
duty, to shoot the dog and end its sufferings, was 
ignored, and the little creature left to its fate. 
Now, what will the Society do about it?" "We 
will send for the dog at once," was the reply. 
The lady was somewhat astounded at the prompt 
manner in which the case was treated, as she had 
been led to believe that there was a good deal of 
red tape about the Society's mode of procedure. 
In a few moments a man was ready with a basket 
to go for the dog. and soon it was at the veterinary 
hospital. The doctor pronounced the case incur- 
able. In less than an hour from the time the 
Society was notified, the suffering of the animal 
was humanely ended. 



When is a horse in wretched case? When he 
is bereaved of his natural faculties; not when he 
cannot crow, but when he cannot run. When 
is a dog? Not when he cannot fly, but when he 
cannot track. Is not a man, then, also thus 
wretched, not when he cannot strangle lions or 
embrace statues — for to this he came endowed 
with no faculties by Nature — but when he hath lost 
his honesty, his faithfulness? — Epictetus. 



The best way to instil humane principles i 
appeal to the sensibilities of those instructed. 
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A CURIOUS accident happened last Monday 
morning to a horse belonging to a milkman residing 
at Mott Haven. While the man was attending to a 
customer, the horse suddenly ran away, broke the 
traces, and being freed from the wagon speeded 
down the narrow roadway. To make matters worse 
the street was obstructed by building materials, 
and as the horse dashed along, the workmen and 
teamsters scattered in all directions. At the end 
of the street an apartment house was in course of 
erection, having a narrow areaway about fifteen feet 
deep into which the runaway plunged, knocking 
the protecting coping off in its flight, and landed 
unhurt at the bottom. There it stood. It could 
not turn around, the space was too narrow ; neither 
could it get up, A crowd gathered expecting to 
see only a mangled horse, but the cause of all the 
commotion was quietly standing in the narrow hole, 
as much amazed at its predicament as was the 
owner at its miraculous escape from death. The 
next thing was to extricate the animal from its un- 
comfortable quarters. Policemen and citizens vied 
with each other in suggesting measures for its 
rescue. For an hour the discussion went on, when 
at last a bright little girl said, "The Society ought 
to be notified." Then the problem was solved, for 
in less than an hour the Society's officers were on 
the spot with a derrick and slings, and fifteen min- 
utes later the animal was hoisted to the street as 
sound in limb as before it got in the area. 
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ANIMALS IN MYTH AND SUPERSTITION 

By Emil Seytter, Ph.D. 

(FOF OUB ANIMAL FHIBHDl] 
II 

AT a very early period man took notice not 
only of the shining sun in broad daylight 
and of the inscrutable darkness of the 
night, but also of the short intervals of transition 
between them. As he imagined that he had solved 
the enigma of the former two by representing them 
as animals, so he endeavored to explain the twilight 
and the dawn. 

That time of the day which intervenes between 
darkness and light, partaking of the nature of both 
and yet being neither, was represented as a great 
jackal {canis aureus), looking both ways at once, as 
the twilight seems to do. In a moral sense he was 
regarded as a sly and deceitful creature, and he has 
bequeathed his bad reputation to his congener the 
fox, which, throughout the whole range of Aryan 
folk-lore, appears as an incarnation of cunning and 
deceit. In this unamiable character this animal has 
been immortalized in the popular story of " Rey- 
nard the Fox," which in its older form appeared 
in Germany in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

In this satirical poem the animals are introduced 
as the representatives of certain human characters. 
Reynard is the Old High German Reginkari, and 
means the cunning adviser ; the wolf is Trangrim, 
" grim as iron " (i. e., the sword) ; the ass bears the 
name of Baldwin (/'. e., the jolly and careless fellow), 
and so on ; but the real source of this mediaeval 
composition must be sought away back in the 
mythology of prehistoric Aryan tribes. 

Another animal which was sometimes used to 
represent the twilight was the dog, but instead of 
representing the uncertain dual character of that 
period in one animal, and thus stigmatizing it as a 
double-minded creature, the ancients admitted two 
dogs. Both were guardians watching at the gates 
of heaven, the dog of the evening twilight standing 
at the gate of night, and the other, symbolizing 



daybreak, standing at the gate of day. The former 
was an infernal and funereal animal, devoted to 
death, darkness and evil, and, as an animal of the 
nocturnal regions, was related to the moon. It still 
survives in the common German proverb: "He 
runs like the little dog of Bretten," which is used 
of a person who has been found out in some ques- 
tionable transaction ; Bretten or Britain, the most 
westerly country in Europe, where the sun appar- 
ently sets in the realm of night, being thought 
during the early middle ages to be the land of the 
dead. At dawn the night dog was superseded 
by the dog of the day, and scampered off to the 
region of night, that is, to the west, there to 
await the return of night at sunset. 

The dog of the day was a propitious symbol. 
The dog of the night was sacred to the Hindoo god 
of death, Yama, and was closely allied to the Greek 
Cerberus, the dog of the nether regions. As the 
lower world was thought to be placed in the bowels 
of the earth, where precious stones and metals are 
found, Cerberus and Yama's dog were regarded as 
guardiansof hidden treasures; and hence the mod- 
ern Italian name for a miser is cane del danaro — 
money dog. 

Throughout the middle ages the custom of bury- 
ing a live dog in the foundations of bridges, castles 
and other strong buildings prevailed. It was an 
act of propitiation performed in honor of the dark 
powers. 

The superstition that the howling of a dog during 
the night forebodes death, and the fancy that dogs 
bark at the moon, are remnants of ancient beliefs. 
In Sanscrit the she-dog Saramd represents the 
moon, and is akin to Diana to whom also the dog 
was sacred. 

It may seem strange at first sight that the gentle 
pigeon should have been regarded as a funereal bird 
of evil omen. Yet it is a fact. The gray, sad- 
colored wood-pigeon was sacred to Yama, the god 
of death, but whether on account of its dark plum- 
age or to its melancholy cooing we do not know. 
In the Rig-veda we find the following formula of 
adoration addressed to the kapota, or pigeon : 
*■ Be gracious lo us, O swift Kapota, — have mercy upon us ! " 

And again: 
" O ye gods, grant that the bird do no harm to our homes ! '' 

And again : 

■' When the owl is howling, and Kapota touches the fire, 
then lei us praise Mrityu and Yama, for Kapota is their 
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Among the tribes of the Semitic family the place 
of the wood-pigeon, as the emblem of mourning 
and sadness, is taken by the graceful turtle-dove, 
probably on account of its plaintive cooing. 
Through the Moors in Spain this conception has 
found its way into the poetic literature of the 
Romance nations in the south of Europe. The 
plaintive voice of the tortolilla is one of the ever- 
recurring metaphors in the glowing diction of His- 
pano-Moorish poetry. Thus As-Soheili mourjied 
over the ruins of his native city, destroyed by the 
Castilians : 

" To the wind and rustling branches 
All alone I tell my grief, 
While the gentle tortolilla 

Sadly cooes from morn till eve.** 

A poem of Ibn Said begins as follows: 



" Bring me wine and let me drink, 
While the turtle-dove is sighing ! 



ft 



In a popular ballad of Spain we find an attempt 
to explain this sorrow. It is the well-known ballad 
beginning : 

" Fonte frida, fonte frida, 
Fonte frida y con amor," etc. 



<f 



Cooling fountain, cooling fountain. 
Cooling fountain, full of blessing ! 
Where all birds alight to drink. 
All except the turtle-dove, 
Who, a widow in her sorrow 
All forlorn, sighs for her love.** 



Another nocturnal bird of ill omen is the raven, 
whose black plumage naturally excited suspicion 
and awe ; and if we would conceive the sense of 
unfathomable and portentous mystery with which 
primeval man was impressed by this strange bird, 
with its grim, tragi-comical expression, we have 
only to read Edgar Allen Poe's poem of " The 
Raven." In the fairy tales of the Slavonian tribes 
the raven is the evil principle which, as in the 
Bohemian tale of " Long, Short and Sharp Sight," 
holds a beautiful girl captive. This is nothing but 
the old conception of the bright sun being over- 
come by the darkness. In another tale, "The 
Castle of Lead," twelve ravens are hovering round 
the stronghold of the winter giant Jezibaba, In 
the Hungaro-Slavonic cycle, twenty-four ravens 
encircle a beautiful enchanted castle. 

In a Teutonic legend, Barbarossa, the brave 
emperor-hero of Germany, sleeps enchanted in the 



depths of Mount Kyflhaiiser, only to start from 
his slumber every hundred years, and to his page 

" He says, as if a-d reaming, 

Go, knave, and do my will ; 
See whether round the mountain 

The ravens hover still, 
And if thou still see flying 

The ravens grim and fierce, 
Then am I bound to slumber 

Another hundred years." 

Barbarossa, the red-bearded Kaiser, has assumed 
in popular fancy the place and character of the 
ancient Thunder-god Thor, with his fiery beard. 
Like the latter, who tears the storm clouds and 
dispels the gloom in the sky, he will arise, when 
his day has come, to usher in a reign of light and 
glory. Thor is accompanied by two mythic he- 
goats, which with their mighty horns butt aside 
the dark clouds and make room for the rays of the 
sun. In the vedas, Rudras, father of the wild 
Marutas (winds), is a wild boar, which, like Vishnu 
(who likewise appears as a wild boar), tears the 
storm clouds open with his sharp tusks, until Indra 
Savitar, the solar hero, reigns supreme. 

{To be continued) 



Bees and birds court the society of man ; that 
is, they seek the localities where fields and gardens 
abound, for they fare better when human industry 
extorts from the soil the products upon which 
they subsist. A Maine bee-culturist says it is the 
rarest thing in the world to find bees away from 
the settlements or from openings where they are 
oftenest found, and generally not far from the 
edge of the woods. It is the same with birds. 
There are no song birds in the northern Maine 
wilderness, and scarcely anything that can be called 
bird life. Birds cluster around towns and villages. 

000 

If you pick up a starving dog and make him 
prosperous, he will not bite you. This is the prin- 
cipal difference between a dog and a man. — Pud- 
d'nhead Wilsons Calendar. 
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THE OLD CAMP 
BIRD 



I Bv Tappan Adnev 



ian kneels before the 
ilding a pan of moose 
red coals. At his back 
in-to of slanting poles 
sheets of birch bark, a 
m the rain. The heat 
ui iiic uidxiug logs is reflected down- 
wards on blankets, sacks, and camping utensils 
piled in confusion on a floor of fragrant balsam 
boughs. The air is laden with the odor of ever- 
green firs and spruce trees. All around on the 
soft green moss are traces of the recent pres- 
ence of moose, and the tender shoots of the 
undergrowth are nipped and torn where moose 
have fed. The morning sun sheds its giory on the 
rough trunks and sombre foliage of the stately 
evergreens, and on birches of snowy whiteness. 
Troops of nut hatches and chickadees play hide- 
and-seek in the shadows, while at intervals an 
unusual sound strikes the isar and instantly holds 
the attention, partly from its resemblance to the 
note of the robin, for it is strange that a robin 
should be so far from the haunts of men. Pres- 
ently one seems to hear the cracking notes of the 
catbird ; anon the cry of a hawk ; after that, notes 
quite unfamiliar. The woods are filled with 
voices. 

Joe the Indian is cooking breakfast. He is ab- 
sorbed in that interesting operation. Suddenly, with- 
out more warning than we may have heard, a gray 
streak is seen in the air. Joe turns his head quickly, 
and sees a pair of gray wings rapidly disappearing, 
yet with some difficulty, for, in addition to the 
body to which such wings are usually attached, 
they are carrying off a piece of meat nearly as 
heavy as the body itself. After a while an inno- 
cent-looking bird, scarcely larger than a robin, may 
be seen approaching by short flights, from tree to 
tree. The whole top of its head is black, except a 
white spot on the forehead. It wears a broad col- 
lar of white, and the breast is also white, changing 
to a smoky gray below. Its back is a dull leaden 



gray. As it hops from twig to twig, very near 
now, one may see that its feet are quite black, its 
bill a glossy black, and that its sparkling black eyes 
fairly snap with intelligence. 

It is a shapely bird, sombre in color, soft and 
fluffy of feather, like some owls, and with the 
noiseless motion and flight of the owl. It ap- 
proaches, now silently, and now uttering a low 
short whistle like a robin, turning its head this way 
and that, but chiefly towards the supply of meat. 
If we remain quiet, it will presently alight on the 
ground, or on a near stump, or on the top of the 
lean-to. It is waiting for our backs to be turned ; 
but if it has to wait too long, it may grow bold 
and pounce upon the object of its desire, and carry 
it off, perhaps to be eaten, probably to be hid. 

In his own language, the Melicete of New Bruns- 
wick, Joe, calls this saucy fellow M" Kuniwaies, 
by which he means that it picks out the best part 
of the meat ; that is, the fat. Or he may name it 
Ututctganies (bird of the old camp), and a better 
name could not be given. He will tell you, per- 
haps, that the Passamaquoddies call it Sk'uagwes 
(big eater); for " sartin'," he says, "seems like he 
never git enough." He knows that his relations 
the Penobscots talk of it as Kuskussegwes (the old 
lumberman bird), and if he finds you are worthy 
of his confidence, he may tell you the reason why. 
For there is a pretty conceit that this silent, 
shadowy form is the spirit of a departed woodsman, 
returning to earth as a creature of the woods, 
doomed, or maybe preferring, to dwell among the 
stately pines and fragrant spruces, in the places 
where his life of toil was passed. But our bird is 
uncanny only to 
the fancy. A 
brighter, more en- 
tertaining creature 
does not live than 
the moose bird, or 
Canada jay. 

It isabirdof the 
North, as well con- 
tented with life in 
' thecold,bleakwin- 
ter as in the happy 
summer. Northern 
America is its 
home at all times 
'\' I of the year, and it 

V^*^ is seldom or never 
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seen south of the most northerly of the United have been found as early as in January. The nest 

States. It is well protected from the cold. On is rather bulky. It is placed, generally, in an ever- 

days when the very mercury is sluggish, it puffs green, upon a rude platform of sticks, and has a 

itself out into a ball of down ; and the body within thick lelt-hke wall of mosses, fine bark, and pine 

issosmall that it is a current saying among lumber- needles, snugly lined with feathers. Herein are 



men that a "gorbie" is all feathers. Not the least 
remarkable fact about this bird is its manner of 
nesting. It rears its young long before the spring 
opens. Few have ever seen its nest, its eggs, or its 
young, even once in a lifetime. Its eggs are laid in 
March or April, when snow still lies deep in the 
woods, and its nest is said, on good authority, to 



placed four or five light gray eggs, marked with 
fine specks and blotches of brown and gray, with 
cloudings of lilac. The young are fed on berries 
or other convenient food previously stored away 
in hollow trees for the time when the world Js 
buried in snow. 

A pair o( loquacious horned owls are not half 
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so entertaining as a few moose birds about a camp. 
Their tameness, their audacity, is amazing. They 
are unsuspicious, yet shrewd. They see no cause 
for fear in any of the big animals — men or beasts — 
and the name of moose bird shows how closely they 
are associated in the popular mind with the moose. 
The two creatures have the same habitat, and in 
the season of insect pests, no doubt the awkward- 
looking beast is grateful to its kindly disposed 
neighbor. 

If there are moose birds in the woods, to kindle 
a fire is sufficient to bring them around. Their 
keen sense of smell scents the smoke from a great 
distance, and they joyfully welcome its suggestions 
of scraps of pork and bread to be had for the 
taking. About the lumber camps, especially, they 
soon grow tame, making their appearance regularly 
each morning, often lingering throughout the day, 
and never failing to visit the " dinnering ** places 
where the men build a fire and eat the midday meal. 

A hungry ** gorbie " at a pile of potato scraps is a 
sight to see in the early morning. No matter how 
near to the door, it plants itself squarely on both 
feet, and chokes down the easy-going food like a 
young chicken. Its tiny body must possess some 
remarkable power of expansion, for anyone who 
has seen a moose bird come into the possession of a 
square meal would take oath, if need be, that it can 
eat its weight in meat and bread. After the first 
hunger is relieved, systematic stealing is begun. 
According to lumber-woods ethics, a hungry man 
may eat unbidden all he wants, but he may not 
carry away. But the " gorbie" is not at all ethical ; 
and what he does with all the stuff he carries off is 
a mystery. It is hidden, of course, in chinks and 
hollows, but no one pretends to believe that the 
** gorbie " remembers where everything is put. 

Not long ago the writer was proceeding in a 
canoe down a swift river in the moose birds' country. 
There was meat, smoked or fresh, in each canoe of 
the party. Again and again moose birds flew out 
from the shore, in their leisurely, half-sailing man- 
ner, paused in the air above the canoe, and then 
proceeded onward or turned back. In one instance 
the bird alighted on the bow, and critically surveyed 
one of the occupants of the canoe, who was only 
eight or nine feet away. They were attracted, no 
doubt, partly by the smell of food, and partly by 
the curiosity that belongs to all their tribe. 

A while ago, in a certain part of the Province of 
New Brunswick, a woodsman, with whom the 



writer is well acquainted, went into the woods for 
lumber. For upwards of a month he worked alone, 
and during that time was accustomed to eat his 
lunch in one certain spot where he built his noon- 
day fire and hung his tea-kettle and the bucket of 
food, which he had brought from camp, over the 
blaze. Close by the fire was a large log which he 
had felled for a seat. A crowd of moose birds, as 
usual, stayed in the neighborhood, greedily gather- 
ing up the crumbs, and watching a chance to pilfer. 
One fellow of the lot, whose boldness marked him 
oi\t, would come close, alight on the log, and sharply 
eye the operations of a man feeding himself. 
Manzer (the woodsman's name) one day placed a 
strip of pork on the log, and then pretended to 
turn his attention elsewhere. The "gorbie" 
pounced upon it. For several successive days he 
did the same, and the bird grew very tame, for 
there was nothing in the quiet-mannered man to 
alarm it. Next he held a bit of meat in his out- 
stretched hand, which the bird regarded sharply, 
half suspiciously, and then took; this procedure 
was repeated like the former, and at last the piece 
of pork was taken from his hand without hesitation. 
But Manzer had a further object. The bird would 
alight on the hand which held the pork, but would 
not permit the other hand to be moved near it. 
So Manzer next held out the meat in both hands, 
and when the bird alighted, he gently took him by 
the toes. No doubt for a brief moment the poor 
bird regretted its boldness, but it was soon allowed 
to go unharmed. It stayed with the others the rest 
of the time, and was content to take its share with 
them. If the sad truth must be told, the moose 
birds do not always fare so well. There are rough 
men in those lumber camps, who see, unfortunately 
too often, in the confidence of a wild creature only 
an opportunity to deprive it of life. 

THE TAIL OF A NIGHTMARE 

BY ANNIE L. HANNAH 
(for our animal friends) 

AND you weren't thinking of *aving her docked, 
sir ? " 
The question was put with an inflection 
which revealed doubt, and yet implied that, for 
the credit of the mare's owner, it was to be hoped 
that the answer would be in the aflRrmative. 

A young man, standing with his arm thrown 
over the arching neck of the beautiful creature, 
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looked across her back to his groom, who had just 
raised himself from giving a final rub to the already 
glistening stirrup. 

** Docked? No, I wasn't thinking of having her 
docked. Why do you ask.^ " 

** Why, you know, sir," replied the man, with 
an expression akin to pity on his face, ** that there 
han't more'n a particle of style to this ; " and he 
drew his hand down over the cropped tail. " A 
man don't like to feel as the 'orses in 'is charge 
hisn't up to the mark. I've been meaning to 
mention it, sir," he continued, " since ever you 
decided has to 'ow you'd keep her, sir. You'd 
a beautiful dock to your last one, sir." 

" I didn't dock him ; he was so when I bought 
him," replied the young man impatiently, almost 
fretfully. 

" Yes, I know as 'ow you hobject to doin' it ; 
but style's style, sir, and you can't be running in 
the face huv of that, no 'ow. Come, shall I 'ave 
it done to-morrow, sir ? " 

Percival Marston was the possessor of a number 
of *' good points," as he himself might have desig- 
nated them, among them tender-heartedness and 
a decided objection to making any living thing — 
himself included — uncomfortable. But on the 
other hand, there were several weaknesses in his 
character, preeminently a passion for following 
in the footsteps of that arbitrary dame, " Fashion." 
This his wily groom understood perfectly, and on 
that knowledge hung all his hopes of success. 

** Werry unstylish, sir, werry," he reiterated, forc- 
ing the thin edge of his wedge, as his master made 
no reply ; ** and I mistrust as 'ow Mr. Roland's 
man was himplyin' the same as he passed us yes- 
terday, by the look hov 'is hye. I grew quite 'ot, 
sir, that I did, for your sak^, sir." 

** Nonsense ! What do I care for Roland's man ? 
But as for having her docked, why, I'll think about 
it and let you know, Hodgins. Good gracious! 
What eyes the brute has ! " For, as though under- 
standing the conversation, the mare at that mo- 
ment turned her delicate head, and looked full at 
him out of her soft brown eyes ; a look which 
seemed, to the uneasy conscience of her master, 
full of pleading and reproach. 

" I'll be back in two hours," he said ; and spring- 
ing lightly into the saddle, touched the shining 
flanks, in a gentle, deprecating sort of way, with 
the spur. 

That night, after a late reception, Percival, in 



dressing-gown and slippers, flung himself into the 
depths of a luxurious easy-chair, which he had 
drawn up before his sitting-room fire, to enjoy 
a quiet smoke before retiring. As he sat there 
with his head resting on the cushioned back, a 
delicious sense of comfort and drowsiness stealing 
over him, Hodgson's question suddenly presented 
itself. Should he have the mare docked? He 
couldn't endure the idea of having the gentle creat- 
ure put to the torture — how reproachfully she had 
looked at him that afternoon ! — but on the other 
hand, he simply could not bear the thought that 
even his own groom, to say nothing of some other 
man's, should be criticising his property unfavor- 
ably. He had always said that he would never 
dock a horse's tail, and for that reason had always 
carefully selected an animal to which the torture 
was a bygone and accomplished fact. But on this 
occasion he had not been able to resist the mani- 
fold excellences of the mare ; her beautiful flowing 
tail, reaching almost to her fetlocks, being abso- 
lutely her only drawback. Accepting the situa- 
tion, though with a sigh of regret, he purchased 
her, telling Hodgins to cut the tail as short as 
possible, and then made a manful effort to drive 
the unwelcome subject from his mind. 

But now, through no fault of his, it had come up 
again ; and why, after all, should he hesitate and 
bother himself over what was a matter of every-day 
occurrence ? This might be as good a time as any 
to take a trip he had been contemplating, and thus 
he would not be forced to have the thing on his 
mind ; he could always forget things if he could 
get out of sight and sound of them. *' What's the 
use of one's setting up to be better than one's 
neighbors?" he meditated, lighting a fresh cigar. 
** I'll tell Hodgins to-morrow that he may have it 
done after I am off." Perhaps it was fortunate for 
the success of Hodgins's plan that it was not left 
until "to-morrow," but that just at that moment he 
should have presented himself at his master's door. 
That young gentleman in the meantime wondered 
hazily why the dickens Hodgins was out of his bed 
at two o'clock in the morning. The question, how- 
ever, was not important enough to be put into 
words ; and feeling that if he were once committed 
he could not retract, he said with assumed careless- 
ness, pausing between the words to puff his cigar : 

" Oh, by the way, Hodgins, I have decided— 
that you — may have the mare docked. I am 
going off for a week or so, and this will be as good 
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a time as any. That's all ; you may go." And the 
man, without mentioning the errand of his own on 
which he had come, withdrew accordingly. 

"I'm glad he came in. If the thing is to be 
done it's as well to have it over," mused this philo- 
sophical young man. Tossing the half-smoked 
cigar into the fire, he passed his arm behind his 
head, and sat gazing into the glowing embers with 
a feeling of relief that the matter was decided, and 
with also a sense of growing shame and self-reproach 
at his own weakness and vanity. 

" Pshaw ! What's done is done ! " he finally 
exclaimed; and, jumping up, took himself to his 
bedroom and to bed. 

The next afternoon he started on his journey. 
He had a passably pleasant time, meeting the 
usual people at the usual places; but, after all, 
it was with a feeling of self-gratulation that he 
found himself one stormy evening, at the end of a 
fortnight, again in his own quarters, and, having 
dismissed his man, he settled himself with his 
slippered feet once more stretched out to the 
grateful warmth of his own fire. 

"Well, I must say I haven't been in a better 
place than this since I left it," he thought com- 
fortably, as he glanced about the beautiful room. 
" I suspect that I'm getting to be something of an 
old bachelor. My ! what a storm ! " as the wind 
shook the windows, dashing the rain in great gusts 
against the panes. " Rather pleasant to listen to 
when one's so snug. Heigh-ho ! I wonder how the 
mare looks. I must have Hodgins fetch her out 
the first thing in the morning — wish I had told 
Simpson to tell him — the beauty ! " 

" You need not wait till morning to see how I 
look," said a voice close at his elbow ; and, spring- 
ing to his feet and wheeling about, Percival found 
himself face to face with his mare, her beautiful 
brown eyes once more looking straight into his; 
but this time with no reproachful, beseeching 
glance, for they were all ablaze with fire, and the 
delicate nostrils glowed blood-red and quivered 
with excitement. 

"Are you satisfied?" she cried. "Are you 
pleased and proud now that you have deprived me 
of that which you can never replace, that which 
God gave me and intended that I should keep ? 
You do not care — having been spared the unpleas- 
ant sensation of witnessing it — for the torture that 
I have undergone for the sake of your miserable 
pride and vanity ! Well, you have had your turn, 



now I will have mine. I have come to take your 
right arm ! " 

" My right arm ! " gasped Percival. " What do 
you mean ? " 

" Exactly what I say," responded the mare, 
firmly. " Come." 

In an agony of horror the young man glanced 
toward the cabinet where lay his pistols, but the 
mare had one of her hoofs — which seemed endowed 
with the characteristics of hands — upon him, and 
for the first time he realized the meaning of that 
familiar term, " as strong as a horse." 

With horrible deliberateness she removed his 
dressing-gown, and rolled up his shirt -sleeves. 

"This answers to the cutting of the hair from 
my tail," she remarked grimly, as she drew forth a 
savage-looking knife. " Wait a bit ; " and still 
holding him firmly, she leaned over and thrust an 
iron implement into the heart of the glowing coals. 

" You know the use of that, I take it ? " 

He did, indeed ; and his manhood deserting him, 
Percival slid to his knees and besought her to spare 
him, or at least to take his left arm. 

"Oh, no!" she said, shaking her mane — what 
there was of it. " You did not consider what I 
would do without my tail. What is to supply its 
place and keep off the torturing flies in the summer? 
No, no ; the left would not answer my purpose in 
the least. Come, cheer up ; it will not be a particle 
more painful to you than it was to me. Ah ! I am 
quite ready now, the iron is white hot. One, two, 
three ! " Down came the cruel knife. Oh, the 
agony! through flesh and bone and quivering 
nerves, drawing a cry of anguish from Percival's 
pale lips. But that was as nothing to the torture 
of the next instant ; for seizing the iron from the 
fire, the mare applied it to the throbbing wound. 
He strove to struggle from her, to cry out again 
for help, but now he was motionless and dumb ; 
something had closed his throat, and the next mo- 
ment he fell fainting to the floor. How long he 
lay there he could not tell, but finally he opened 
his eyes and looked about him — to find himself 
not on the floor, but in his chair beside the fire, 
his right arm, against which his head lay heavily, 
throbbing painfully from its cramped position. 
Sitting up straight in his chair, lifting the stiff- 
ened limb carefully as he did so, he looked at the 
clock. It was not yet three. Less than an hour 
ago he had thrown himself into that chair ! Then 
Hodgins had never been in his room? He had 
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taken no journey? The mare had not been docked ? 
The whole thing was a dream ? Oh ! the blessed 
relief, the real gladness that he had not given his 
consent to the torture which, till that night, he 
had never half appreciated, but which never again 
would he be even tempted to inflict ; and, further- 
more, he felt that never again could he look with- 
out a shudder upon a horse which had been so 
treated. 

** No," he thundered, when the next morning 
Hodgins again broached the subject of docking. 
** No, she shall not be docked ! No horse of mine 
ever shall ; and never again will I buy one which 
has been so tormented ! Do you understand ? " 

" I need not have been so hard on him," he said 
to himself, the moment that the crestfallen groom 
had taken his departure. " He knew of my silly van- 
ity, and thought that he could work upon it; and," 
with a smile, " he hasn't had his right arm docked, 
and so he cannot feel for the poor brutes as I can." 

An hour later, when the mare had been brought 
to the door, Percival patted her soft flanks, glanced 
with a thrill of gratitude at her unmutilated tail, and 
then going to her head, took it between his hands, 
and, looking into the great soft eyes, whispered : 
" Never fear, my beauty, you and all your kind are 
safe with me forevermore." 

** I'm blest if the master ain't clean daft ! " mut- 
tered Hodgins, glancing at the crisp bill which Per- 
cival had thrust into his hand with the words : ** I 
didn't mean to be short with you, Hodgins, but I'll 
hear no more on that subject." " Clean daft ! " he 
repeated, shaking his head and turning his steps in 
the direction of the stable. ** Why, you'd think it 
was 'is sweetheart *e was a sayin' * good mornin* ' 
to ! And then the hidea hov *im a-hobjectin' in 
them decided terms to a hinnocent thing like 
dockin' ! Not that I 'as hany call to regret that," 
fingering the bill affectionately; "but folks are 
queer, folks are ! " 

One night, some weeks later, when the subject 
of docking had come up in the club, one of the 
men turned suddenly to Percival. 

** By the way, Marston, what's come over you 
that you haven't had that mare of yours docked ? 
Why, you're miles behind the times, man!" 

Percival, who had been expecting this question, 
and who had decided to make " a clean breast of 
it," when it came, drummed a tune upon the 
table with his fingers, shook his head, laughed, and 
finally ended by giving a graphic account of his 



own experience, sparing none of the ghastly details, 
but making it quite as realistic as his auditors 
found at all pleasant. " By Jove ! Marston, you 
are laying it on pretty thick ! " cried one of the 
young men. 

"No thicker than the truth," said Percival, 
and instantly launched into so earnest a plea for 
" Horses' Rights," that more than one thoughtless 
but not yet hardened young fellow promised then 
and there that in future no horse of his should be 
tortured, and Percival put their names in his note- 
book under the heading, " Anti-Dockers." 

CHAMELEONS AND LIZARDS 

By L. J. V. 

[rOR OUR ANIMAL FRISNOS] 

QUITE a quantity of green lizards were sent 
to the Florida exhibit at the World's 
Fair, where they naturally attracted much 
attention. The pretty creatures had a 
chain attached to a scarf pin around their necks. 
The idea of having tiny lizards as ornaments, 
caught the popular fancy ; and women, who are 
usually so timid and shrinking, were first to take 
up the fad. 

The traflSc in lizards, which should have been 
suppressed by the local society at the World's 
Fair, soon grew to large proportions. Thousands 
and thousands of these queer-looking, inoffensive 
creatures were sent to other Northern cities, where 
they soon died from want of proper nourishment. 
The matter was then taken up by the American 
Society, and the sale of starved lizards in New 
York, Philadelphia, and in Canada has been effectu- 
ally stopped. 

There are no chameleons in the New World. 
The animals that were chained and exposed for 
sale in the shops, and called " chameleons," were 
simply Southern lizards. The chameleon belongs 
exclusively to the warm parts of Africa and Asia, 
with the exception of a single species, which is found 
in Spain and Sicily. The name chameleon {chamai- 
leofiy ground lion) had its origin in the old Greek 
belief that in hot weather this harmless creature 
became exceedingly fierce and dangerous. The 
Greeks imagined, too, that the chameleon's food was 
air ; and even Pliny says that, " alone among ani- 
mals, the chameleon neither eats nor drinks, its only 
sustenance being air." These and many other fabu- 
lous notions survived almost to the present day. 
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The truth about the chameleon may be told 
briefly. It has a seven-inch body, and a tail of 
about the same length. The skin is covered with 
papillous elevations, instead of scales, although in 
some species found in India it is covered with tiny 
oval plates, of which there are about one thousand 
to a square inch. The toes are five in number, and 
are divided into two sets of two and three, each 
set being webbed down to the claws, which are 
long and sharp. The head is angular ; and when 
its mouth opens, you look into a cavern extending 
almost the entire length of the body. The tongue 
is about five or six inches in length, and is seldom 
seen. 

The chameleon lives in the woods, and feeds on 
insects, which it catches with its long, sticky 
tongfue, and crushes between its jaws. The cun- 
ning animal lies closely upon the branch of a tree 
which it resembles in color ; the mucus of its 
mouth serves to attract insects ; the tongue is 
darted out like a flash, and behold ! the victims are 
drawn down the throat, and alive into the stomach. 

The neck of the chameleon is so short that the 
animal uses its eyes to look on all sides, working 
each eye independently of the other. So, too, 
each side of the body seems to work independently 
of the other; and still more curious is the power to 
inflate at pleasure not only the lungs, but the whole 
body, including even the feet and tail. 

The colors of the chameleon range all the way 
from light yellow, through bright and dark green, to 
a dull or brownish black ; and the frequent changes 
by which the animal adopts the hue of adjacent 
objects, is an illustration of "protective mimicry.'* 
The helpless creature has no weapon even of defence, 
and it would perish were it not for its power to hide 
from its enemies. Hence it takes a sharp eye to 
detect a chameleon on a green leaf, a brown object, 
or the gray ground. The faculty of changing color 
is called " chameleonization." The theory is, that 
the color changes take place in a lower layer of 
the pigment cells under the transparent epidermis; 
but it is not known whether the colors are under 
the control of the animal or are affected by sur- 
rounding objects. 

The leading characteristic of the chameleon is its 
inactivity. It is slow in movement, and dislikes to 
stir about. It will remain for hours in one position 
on a branch or twig. In this respect the chame- 
leon differs from our lizards, which are noted for 
their quick movements and activity. 



And now a few words concerning "American 
chameleons," as the green lizards from the South 
have been called. These little creatures belong to 
the genus Anolis, of which there are two species in 
the United States ; the A. principalis is common 
in Louisiana, Georgia, and Florida. 

First we have the "ground lizard," which is 
found in the hickory and oak woods of the South. 
In the morning hours it remains in the shade, 
but at noonday it may be seen descending the 
trunk of the tree, and when it moves over the 
gnarled roots, its color is a dark brown. The liz- 
ard is cold-blooded, and that is one reason why it 
deserts the shade in the woods and delights to bask 
for hours exposed to the full glare of the sun. 

The common Southern lizards have a body about 
three and one-half inches long and a tail of almost 
equal length. They are harmless, inoffensive creat- 
ures, and no one who lives in the South ever thinks 
of injuring or disturbing them. They feed on in- 
sects which destroy vegetation, and are regarded as 
the friend and not the enemy of man. They are 
wonderfully quick and active. If you walk through 
a grove in the South you see them darting here and 
there among the branches or over the ground, and 
you must be exceedingly spry to capture them. 

The red-throated lizard is common in the South. 
It has a fold of bright red skin lying beneath the 
throat, and this can be swelled out or retracted at 
will. The time to see these lizards is during the 
mating season in the spring. Then the males are 
unusually lively, and fight savagely among them- 
selves. Dr. Schufeldt, who witnessed one of these 
combats, says that it was quite an exciting scene to 
see two lizards jumping and biting at each other 
with glaring eyes, expanded red throats, and the 
skin changing color all the time. The victor tried 
to eat his adversary, but he only bit off his tail. 
Such exhibition of combativeness is all the more 
surprising, considering how shy and timid the liz- 
ards are at other seasons of the year. 

Two interesting species are the green Carolina 
lizard and the pine-tree lizard of New York and 
New Jersey. The former is common to the pine 
woods of North Carolina, while the latter frequents 
the pine woods of New Jersey. The pine-tree liz- 
ard possesses great nimbleness of foot, so much so 
that it is called the "swift." These are the most 
common lizards found east of the Mississippi, and 
they all have the faculty, more or less, of under- 
going frequent changes of color. 
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None of ihat family ever again spoke of cats and dogs as 

The lesson we want you lo learn, dear young people, is to 
make your cats and dogs good friends, instead of setting 
them one against another. As a mailer of education, give 
any puppy a fair chance to love a eat ; it is more than likely 
thai he will gladly improve the opportunity. Train your pets 
to love ; help them lo love : never, never, take it for granted 
that they prefer to remain " natural e 



NATURAL ENEMIES 

WHEN we ourselves were young people — very 
young people— it was explained to us that such 
animals as dogs and cats are natural enemies. 
We cannot tell you how much that idea dis- 
tressed us at first. We were devoted to dogs and cats, and 
we wanted all of our pels lo live happily together. We 
talked the mailer over, we planned and schemed ; then we 
turned to some one older and wiser than ourselves, some one 
to whom we always brought our childish difficulties, and who 
always comforted, advised, and helped us. That some one 

" D(^s and cats have been known to become the best of 
friends. Try to teach your pels to love one another, and see 
if they will not learn their lessons ; there is everything in a 
good education." 

That view of the question encouraged us tremendously. 
We went to work with a vim, and. although we do not pre- 
tend to say how we did it. our dogs and cats were soon upon 
as good terms as if they had never heard that they were 
natural enemies. We do not believe they ever had heard it. 

What we accomplished when we were young people, seems 
to us practicable for other boys and girls. One of the best 
ways to keep up friendly relations between a cat and a dog 
is not to excite them to be enemies. Tell a dog to "go for" 
a cat, and he will. Then, as a natural consequence, the cat's 
fur stands on end, and she turns fiercely upon her assailant. 
Is it not more our fault than theirs, that cats and dogs live 
as " natural enemies " ? 

Only the other day we heard of a puppy who was given 
to a family in which there was a rather exclusive and narrow- 
minded old cat. For a long time the family believed that 
the cat and dog hated each other. The puppy used to pull 
the cat around by her ear, and such a scramble and racket 
were never known as when they were together. They did 
not seem to injure each other, however, so the family stopped 
worrying over their pets' bad dispositions, attributing all lo 
their being "natural enemies." 

But one day. what do you think happened ? 

The family were in the dining-room. They had supposed 
that the cat was down-stairs, and that the dog was up-stairs, 
asleep in his basket. Suddenly one of the children ex- 
claimed : " Look I Do look at Billy and old Fan! Don't 
say a word, but look," 

The family turned and looked. 

In the sunny bow window sat Billy, a picture of content, 
sleepily blinking his eyes and turning his head from one side 
to the other, while old Fan. his " natural enemy," sat wash- 
ing his face with all the motherly tenderness and thorough- 
ness that she might have bestowed upon one of her kittens. 



THE OLD COLONEL'S BIRDS 

Bv Annie A. Preston 

HOW rich this neighborhood is in native birds ! " said a 
naturalist to Farmer Sloan. " I think I have never 
seen so great a variety anywhere. Your premises, 
in particular, seem to be alive with flitting wings, 
and the summer air is full of bird music," 

•' Yes, my wife calls the shrubberies our aviary. We coax 
the birds to come by putting up tiny houses and cunning little 
hiding places for their nests ; we furnish them with strings 
and shreds for building materials, and we make them wel- 
come by feeding them with seeds and crumbs. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly they learn to recogniie their friends. The 
catbirds and brown thrashers, even, have no longer a distrust 
of me when I pass their own particular thicket." 

" You are so fond of the gladsome little creatures. I should 
suppose you would keep canaries." 

" In cages ? Not 1. In my boyhood I was taught a lesson 
of the value of freedom that has influenced me ever since. It 
happened this way: a paragraph in some paper led me to 
believe that a great deal of money could easily be made by 
caging our wild song-birds for the cily market ; so when 
spring opened I set up in the business of robbing nests of 
their young and trapping the old birds. 

" I do not like to think of the dear little things that died on 
my hands, for there were a great many ; but at length I had 
quite a variety of active, healthy birds. I picked out a dozen 
of the finest, put them in a cage of my own manufacture, and, 
with an old horse and wagon I had borrowed of a neighbor, 
I started early one September morning for the city. 

" It was a long and wearisome drive, but 1 was stimulated 
by ihe thought of the money I was to bring back, and the 
orders I was to receive for the rest of my stock, and I was 
forming in my boyish brain an elaborate scheme for my next 
year's work. I coveted every soft -feat he red birdling that was 
piping in the hedge-rows by the roadsides, and planned an 
air gun with which I could pop them over and stun them 
without killing them. That the birds belonged to the Crea- 
tor, and had just as good a right to his free air and sunshine 
as had 1, never once entered my mind. 

"Arrived in the cily, I drove to a little, low, dingy bird- 
store, only to be told that there was no sale for untrained 
birds, that native songsters seldom amounted to much when 
confined, and that my uncouth cage would ruin the sale of a 
bird- of- paradise. 

" Very much chagrined. I turned about, and driving to the 
hay-market square, hitched my horse, gave him the oats I 
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had brought for his dinner, and putting the despised cage 
up on the wagon seat, and standing beside it, I called the 
attention of the passers-by to my stock by shouting : 

" ' Birds for sale ! Robins, bob-o-links, brown thrashers ! 
All native singers ! ' 

" No one seemed to notice me in the least, and soon I be- 
came aware that the people on the streets were hurrying in 
the direction of the railroad station. 

" * What is going on up that way ? * I asked a boy who 
was running past me. 

" * Soldiers coming home. Didn't you know it ? Three 
years* men.* For this was in war time. 

" * Three years' men ! * The words took the heart right 
out of me ; and, as the long, extra train came rolling in, I sat 
down on the seat by my birds, and leaned my patched elbow 
on my double-bepatched knee, and wondered why I had come 
to the city that day of all days. Then a great welcoming 
shout arose. * Here they are ! what there is left of them. 
Hurrah!* 

•* I caught the enthusiasm and cheered with the rest. A 
boy is always good for a yell. Soon the regiment filed past. 
The men were drawn up in line near by to be mustered out 
of service, and as I saw the tearful meetings between friends, 
I choked and lost my voice and cried with the rest, thinking, 
' I will not tell mothtr I saw them or a word about it, not a 
single word about it.' 

" What a sorry sight they presented as they stood there in 
their faded uniforms, sick, forlorn, scarred, maimed, every 
weary face holding a history of suffering. I was so alto- 
gether broken up, that for a time I forgot my birds, and then 
a kind voice said : 

** * Hallo, you poor little bundle of woe ! What have you 
here? Birds? For sale are they ? Blue-birds? Bless my 
eyes ! I never expected they would see a blue-bird again. 
These are just like the ones that used to build their nests in 
mother's syringa bush by the front gate, when I was a boy. 
And robins ! How they do love an orchard ! I can almost 
hear them sing, and smell the apple-blossoms. How much 
will you take for the lot ? Quick now, and not too much for 
an old vet.' 

** * Five dollars,* said I, thinking how glad I should be on 
my arrival home to say that I had sold out for cash. 

•• ' All right,' said the soldier, and out came a thin, greasy 
wallet, and the money was counted from a small hoard. 

•• * Now they are mine, all of them ? * and taking the cage 
he said : ' Here, comrades, some of you help me with this 
old prison pen ; * and setting it up in the fork of a low branch- 
ing shade tree, opened the door. 

*• ' There, go,* he said, * out into God's sunshine ! I am 
just out of prison myself, and cannot endure to see anything 
shut up.* 

"The dear little birds hopped quickly down from their 
perches, and one by one flew out into the inviting foliage. 
Then what a cheer went up, and how small I felt, standing 
there with that man*s money in my hand ! 

" • I cannot take your money, sir,* I said. 

" The man did not like to take it back, but I insisted. 

•• • I am a soldier's son myself,' I said. • My father would 
not have approved of my catching the birds, I know, but I 
did not think of the cruelty. Mother is sick ; she has never 



held up her head since the news came in the paper, ' yokn 
Carter^ missing.* Then we moved off up here among 
strangers, and everything has gone wrong.' 

*• * What did you say ? * cried the man, reaching up and 
taking me bodily from the old wagon. * John Carter ? Don't 
you know me, boy ? Don't you know your father ? But why 
should you after these three long years ? Why, when I went 
away, I weighed two hundred pounds, and now I am a 
skeleton.' 

"Then they cheered again, and again, and again, and 
everybody cried and shook hands, and all my father's com- 
rades hugged me as if they thought I was worth finding. 
And, well, I carried my father home with me in the old 
wagon, and mother held up her head once more, and nursed 
him back to health and strength. 

"Soon he volunteered again, with shoulder straps that 
time, but the war was almost over, and we soon had him 
home. There he is this minute, sitting on the porch with 
mother, and if you look sharply, you will see that while he 
reads his paper, the chippie that has a nest in the grape-vine 
above his head, is perching on the toe of his slipper. 

** Father's fondness for the birds has created a public senti. 
ment in their favor, and I don't believe you can find a boy 
in the whole district who would rob a nest or throw a 
missile at a bird. 

" Have you been to the cemetery ? Well, there you will 
find a veritable bird paradise. On every soldier's grave 
father has planted an arbor- vitae tree ; in winter he fastens 
bunches of gjain heads in the branches, and the birds enjoy 
a covert where they find both food and shelter ; in the sum- 
mer nearly every tree has one nest or more. You might 
think the parade on Decoration Day would alarm them, but 
it does not, for we scatter seeds and grain among the flowers, 
and the birds flit down almost under our hands to help 
themselves. And always, the old Colonel, as they call my 
father, in his little speech, says something sweet and appro- 
priate of peace and rest and freedom. Then, after the clos- 
ing hymn, we all wait for a little in perfect silence, and the 
birds pipe up a chorus that compels us to believe that they 
feel that they have a part in the observance of the day.** 

PORTUGUESE MAN-O'-WAR 

By Agnes L. Slade 

[for our animal fribnds] 

ONE day, during the course of a voyage to Rio Janeiro, 
our attention was attracted by the pink tinge of the 
water some distance ahead of us. Many and various 
were the conjectures as to its cause, which we were 
soon to know ; for, as we rapidly neared a spot, the pink tinge 
grew pinker, and resolved itself into hundreds of tiny living 
craft out for a cruise. Their gossamer sails of rose color, 
striped with a delicate blue, were spread to the tropical 
breeze, which wafted the fragile boats gently along over the 
smooth water. That they were manned by fairies, taking 
advantage of the divine weather to enjoy a sail, it was impos- 
sible to doubt; and it only goes to prove how very large and 
numerous is the fairy family, when I say that we were 
some ten minutes passing through this fleet, which spread 
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in a wide flotilla on either side of our enormous sliip. For 
the mosi part Ihey travelled in company, keeping closely 
together, bui'here and there a venturesome pair would take 
a course different from that of the main body, and go sailing 
away until they looked like fallen rose-leaves upon the blue 
water. One boy, who was a firm believer in all fairy lore, 
was not satisfied with an inspection from the deck of the ship. 
and climbed down the bobstay thai he might be closer to the 
water, and perhaps catch a glimpse of a fairy crew with 



and watched them fade away, looking m the glory ol the sum- 
mer sunset like a fairy fleet upon a fairy ocean. 

In strange contrast to this scene of beauty was one we saw 
a year later on the shores of Cape Cod. In some mysterious 
way a single nautilus had strayed from its home in warm 
southern waters, and had drifted, lost and wandering, to the 
bleak north, where it was captured and placed in a tub of 
water, to he gaied at and admired by the curious, Alas! 
its rainbow imts were dimmed; its delicate sails had eol- 



" Ship of pearl which poets feign 
Sails the i^tishadow'd main — 
The venturous batk thai flings 



:n Mab herself as Lord High Admiral of the lapsed, and it was a sorry spectacle for o 
inding. Even the grim old sailors threw aside myriads of its kindred floating upon 

their work and came to the rail lo look and admire. 
They say these fairy navigators (Ihe Portuguese man-o'- 

war, or nautilus, as they are called) are excellent seamen, 

always keeping a weather eye open, so that at the first sign 

of a cloud, down come all the gauzy structures while each 

tiny boat is made snug to meet whatever may come in the 

shape of wind or rain. On the day when it was my good 

fortune to see them, the sky continued to smile serenely, and 

not a thread of their web-like rigging was touched. We 

soon passed even the last of the stragglers, and yet we stood 



! who had seen 
seas, each in the 
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TWISTY 

By Nathalie Pendleton Schenck 

[for ouk animal friends] 

TWISTY was a little black dog that belonged to Harry. 
She was a spaniel with long silky ears and wavy 
hair, smooth and glossy. She was very affectionate, 
and loved Harry very much ; she also knew a great 
many tricks, and was very intelligent. Twisty was very 
polite ; and whenever she came into the room she would 
shut the door behind her by pushing it with her forepaws. 
When she had been bad. she would lie down and take her 
scolding very meekly, then she would look up and beg, an,d 
when you said "good girl," she would prance around the 
room and be as lively as ever. W^hen Mr. Erskin came 
home in the evening, Twisty would pull a little rug in front 
of the fireplace for him to put his feet on. One day Harry 
went fishing on a small island not very far from his home. 
His mother had put him up some lunch in a basket, and he 
had taken Twisty for company, for although she was only a 
little dog, she was so frisky and bright that Harry enjoyed 
having her with him almost as much as one of his boy 
friends. The day was not at all a successful one, however. 
The sun was hot, and Harry had only had two bites since 
morning. Thoroughly discouraged, he thought he would 
try on the other side of the island and see if he could catch 
some crabs, so as not to return home empty-handed. While 
scrambling on the rocks for a good place, his foot slipped and 
down he fell. W^hen he tried to get up again, he found it was 
impossible, as he could not stand on his ankle. He took off 
his shoe and stocking to see what was the matter, and found 
that his ankle was very much swollen, and black and blue. 
The tide, although low, was rising rapidly, and Harry knew 
that it would soon cover the rocks on which he was lying. 
He tried to call, but the wind carried his voice away from 
home. Almost disheartened, he suddenly thought of Twisty, 
and, calling her to him, said : "Go home, Twisty, go home." 
Twisty looked up into his face wonderingly, and almost 
seemed to say that she did not like the idea of leaving her 
little master alone. When Harry told her the second time, 
however, she made a big jump into the water and swam 
toward home. On reaching the shore she ran up to the 
house and went straight to Mrs. Erskin, dripping as she was 
from the water. She then began barking, and running to 
and from the door, making so much noise that Mrs. Erskin 
finally concluded something must be the matter, so followed 
Twisty down to the water's edge. She then suddenly re- 
membered that, although Twisty was there, Harry was not 
to be seen, and knowing that they had gone to the island 
together became thoroughly alarmed, and hurried to the 
stable for a man to see what had become of him. Twisty 
meanwhile was barking and jumping up on her, saying as 
plainly as she could : •• Hurry, or you may be too late." On 
reaching the island the man found Harry crawling as best he 
could on his hands and knees, trying to get away from the 
rising tide, the water having already covered the rock where 
he had fallen. What would the poor boy have done but for 
the trusty little dog who proved herself so useful in time of 
need ? 



A TAME HUMMING-BIRD 

By H. M. L. 

[for our animal frismds] 

AMONG the hundred winged visitors to a bed of 
gorgeous nasturtiums during the past summer has 
been a pair of humming-birds, whose brilliant color- 
ing, delicate shape, quick, graceful, vivacious move- 
ments excited the admiration of all in the rectory. We were 
never able to get very familiar with these sprightly creatures, 
though a year ago, in their quarrels over the possession of a 
spray of bright red salvia, they had almost brushed our 
faces. We tried in every conceivable way to convince them 
of our good intentions, but they remained perversely timid 
and sceptical. Judge of my surprise, then, when one day in 
July my wife came running in to tell me that, while she was 
picking a bunch of nasturtiums, a little humming-bird had 
flitted fearlessly around her hand, and that it had actually fol- 
lowed the flowers in her hand, seeking in each one for its hid- 
den pot of honey. It seemed impossible, but shortly afterward 
I had an opportunity to verify the story, for on going out to the 
bed I found the feathery elf disporting himself. I approached 
with great caution. I put my hand among the flowers, and 
he flew around and under it wherever there was a gorgeous 
cup. I was emboldened. Picking a few flowers, I offered 
them to him. At once he flew straight to them, following 
them as I rose from my knees, and testing the brightest in the 
bunch. I made another vepture. Placing a single flower 
on my open palm, I offered it to him. Fearlessly he lit on my 
hand, and, spreading his tiny emerald wings to preserve his 
balance, thrust his head into the scarlet goblet. Judge of my 
sensations. A tiny humming-bird, as shy and timid a bit of 
breathing feather as floats in the air, resting on my hand and 
feeding. I was all tenderness. A strange thrill of sympathy 
ran through me. I was in touch with nature, and the sacred - 
ness of all life was no longer a fine phrase, but an expe- 
rience and a conviction. 

The following day I was able to convince a family of 
"doubting Thomases." My little friend was among the flowers 
and the family on the piazza. The little fellow was resting in a 
blackberry bush with his back toward me ; I approached, hold- 
ing out a deep, yellow flower ; he turned his head and stuck his 
bill into it ; then hopping around, he permitted me to stroke his 
breast with my forefinger. One or two others of the party made 
friendly advances and were as graciously received as I had been. 
Thinking and talking about the remarkable conduct of this 
wonderful stranger of the air, we agreed that his fearless- 
ness was due to youthfulness and inexperience. With this 
apparently tallied his resting so frequently, as if the effort of 
flying tired him. I do not doubt that it did, and that he was 
young, because his wing motion was not so rapid as that of 
last year's birds ; but I am sure that youthfulness was not 
the cause of his friendly behavior, for in October, three 
months later, he again put in an appearance, and was on 
the same footing as formerly. 

I need hardly add that now the beautiful legends of the 
saints and birds and animals speak to me in a new tongue, 
and that ever>' little feathered creature appeals to me as a 
friend and brother. 
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My dear Letter- Box .• 

We have a dog named Doltie, a cat named Tabby, anil a 
rabbit named Bunny. When I come down-stairs in the 
morning. Bun always stands up on Its hind legs for some- 
thing to eat. 

Dotiie is hair pug and half bull, and Bunny Is Maltese and 
while, and Tabby is striped like a tiger. 

We had a Maltese cat, but it died and we were very sorry. 
One day we were down town, and, as we were wailing for 
the trains, we saw a little kitten, and li wanted us 10 take it 
home with us ; so Georgie, a little boy, look it up and put 
il under his coat, and brought it home. We named it Har- 
lem, but it died. I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

From Little Maud. 

New York. 

Dear Let'ur-Box : 

We arc four children in one family, and we have four white 
rabbits, which makes one animal friend apiece. We gave a 
rabbit party a few days ago. The rabbits had carrots and 
parsley to eat, and they ran around in our nursery. We 
were very gentle in playing with them. It was their parly, 
you know, so we trie<l hard to play quiet games thai they 
would enjoy. We didn't want to amuse ourselves, and per- 
haps frighten the rabbits by loo much noise. We treated 
them exactly like grown-up company. They are such nice 
little rabbits that we wish we could show them to you. They 
like 10 be treated genlly, and they have grown very tame. 
The party made them acquainted with us. 

We read Our Animal Friends every month, and we 
think It is a splendid magazine, because it tells us so many 
things we have never heard about so many kinds of ani- 
ls the April number almost ready, please ? 
Yours very truly, 

Marv B. 

Kn-riE B. 

Mabel B. 

Charles B. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

1 think il is perfectly splendid that children are allowed to 
be members of The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelly to Animals. 

We have been subscribers lo OUR Ammal Friends for 
a long time ; but sister and I feel more interest in the maga- 
zine than ever, because we are so proud and pleased that we 
are members of ihe society. 

This summer we are going lo start a club of boys and 
girls who will have to bind themselves on liieir sacred word 



of honor never to do a cruel thing to any animal, big or 
little. There are lots of cruel things that children do. I 
won't tell the name ol one boy 1 know, but 1 have seen him 
pull off Hies' wln-^s to make them crawl for his amusement ; 
I have, really. That boy will have to bind himself very seri- 
ously if he wants to join our summer club. He lives in ihe 
country near where we pass the summer. He's a proud boy, 
and he does keep his word. If we can make him join us, 
he will be ashamed to be expelled for breaking an oaih, so 
he will be likely to grow kinder. 

Your cordJ.Tl friend, 

T. P. R. 



Dear Letter-Box : 

Please tell me if it Is right to call an incubated chicken an 

I am so puuled I don't know what 10 think. J have a 
chicken — a dear little chicken that was hatched on my grand- 
father's farm — and grandfather has explained lo me all about 
the incubator. It keeps the eggs as warm, he says, as If a 
mother hen sat upon them, I asked a number of questions 
about the chickens, and I understood everything grandfather 
could explain. Then a sad thought came lo me. I love my 
little incubated chicken with all my heart, but what is it ? 

It is as happy, as tame, as any pet one could find. It 
knows me perfectly, and comes when I call. If I felt that it 
really was a natural orphan, 1 would be easier in my mind ; 
I could pity, I could sympathiie. Now I have an uneasy 
feeling that the chicken was cheated from the first. It is a 
kidnapped chicken ; is li not ? How dreadful lo be kidnapped 
before being born ! 

I have many pets. None is so dear to me as my chicken. 
I try, in every possible way, to make up for the loss it does 
not know. But is it an orphan ? 

Very truly yours, 

Mary L. 



Dear Letler-Box: 

Ciar is our Newfoundland dog. The other day the nurse 
left my baby brother in front of our house while she went 
Indoors I o speak lo my mother. "Watch the baby, Ciar," 
she said. Czar seated himself beside the baby's wagon, as 
much as to answer, " I will," and the nurse left ihem. 

A moment later I came along the street on my way home 
from school. Of course, when 1 saw Ciar and the baby. I 
stopped to speak to them. Czar wagged his tail, but never 
moved. I held out my arms lo the baby. Czar caught the 
sleeve of my jacket between his teelh and growled. Then I 
began to laugh, but Czar was In deadly earnest. I coaxed 
and palled him. He responded with all his usual affection. 
The instant I turned to the baby, however, he was a differ- 
ent dog. If I had taken the child In my arms. Ciar would 
have punished, and, perhaps, even bitten me. That was 
faithfulness, was it not ? When the nurse came back. Czar 
tried to apologize by licking my hands and leaping about. I 
took him for a walk, to show that I bore him no 111 will for 
his faithfulness to his trust. 

Yours truly, 

Catherine A. 
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CANKER, A DISEASE OF THE EXTERNAL 
EAR 

A S canker is so common a disease among dogs, we think 

/\ that a word with regard to its cause and treatment 
J~\ may be of some practical value lo the readers of 
this department. 

Canker is a disease of the external ear, an inflammation of 
the inner part of the external ear. which inflammation, if not 
checked, may extend both externally and internally, may 
become chronic, and wi/l. if neglected, prove exceedingly 
oflcnslve to both dog and owner. 

The divisions of ihe ear are : ihe extirnal ear, the middli 
ear, or tympanum, and the internal ear. 

The internal ear is the essential part of hearing. It con- 
tains the auditory cells, and the terminations of the auditory 
nerve. It is enclosed in a bony case. 

The middle ear, or tympanum, is a membrane or drum- 
head, which is attached to several small bones. It is an 
apparatus that conveys the atrial undulations, collected by 
the external ear, to a fluid which is within the inner ear. 
That fluid, when moved, stimulates the terminations of the 
auditory nerve, and the auditory nerve then sends on the 
message to the brain — 1 hear. Vibrations from atmosphere 
or from solids, act through the drum-head. The auditory 
nerve, however, may be affected through the bones of the 
head directly. 

We see, therefore, that the external ear is a protection to 
the other parts of Ihe organ, and that it also serves to collect 
the atmospheric undulations which move the apparatus of 
the middle ear. The middle ear of the dog is protected not 
only by the hair-covered outer flap, the external ear, but by 
ear-wax — a secretion from glands called the t/fUM/wiJUj — and 
by the hairs within the external ear. 

Canker begins by redness and swelling. Al that stage 
the dog will feel uncomfortable enough to shake his head 
and to scratch his ear. Unfortunately such symptoms usu- 
ally pass unnoticed by most dog owners. Were it otherwise, 
much trouble might be averted. If the redness be noticed, 
however, bathing wilh warm water and laudanum is the 
treatment recommended by Wesley Mills, M.D., in his work 
upon "The Dog in Healih and Disease." "The water 
used," says that author, "should be as warm as can be borne 
against the human cheek. Often cleansing alone will effeci 
a speedy cure. In all cases when only water is used, the ear 
should be carefully dried out with coiton-wool on the end of 
a blunt stick. No unguarded probes or pointed inslru- 
ittints, and HO cold liquids of any kind, must ever be used 
for the ear." 

Canker is sometimes caused by a dog's ears not being 
dried after washing. It is a disease most frequently attribut- 



able to wet and cold, combined with injudicious feeding. In 
the latter case, the food may be either too stimulating. orn« 
sufficiently nutritious. There is then a general irritation of 
the whole skin. One form of canker is due to small parasites. 
The vermin may be seen as whitish points. Thai form of 
the disease is contagious. Should the stage of redness pass 
unnoticed, it will be quickly followed by an inflainmalion 
with exudation. The exudation dries and forms scabs. If 
actual pus appears it may run Inward, and, by irritating the 
drum-head, cause inflammation of the middle ear. Astrin- 
gent lotions should be .ipplied when the disease is chronic. 
Tannic acid, borax, boric acid, zinc sulphate, etc.. are all 
good. Ifsome glycerine be used in their solution with water, 
they will be more efli;clual because they will not evaporate 
so quickly. 

For Ihe profuse discharge from a canker of long standing, 
astringent powders are better than liquid applications. Dry 
oxide of line, or alum, should be mixed with subnitraie of bis- 
muth. Mercurial ointments are best for the parasitic form 
of the disease. The yellow oxide of mercury in the propor- 
tion of one grain to one drachm of vaseline should be applied 

In all stages of canker the oxide-of-iinc ointment is very 
useful, because of its soothing and drying properties. It 
may be rendered still more useful by the addition of a little 
morphia or opium, when the ear is red and painful. As soon 
as the inside of the ear is well, ttse a good syringe and clean 
out the ear with warm water. It must not be forgotten that 
the dog's general health requires attention. The bowels 
should be relaxed, although purging is not necessary. If 
the digestion is good and the ear disease is chronic, tonics 
are needed more than anything else. 

o e s 

Nowadays little care is taken as to the influence of the 
conditions under which working horses are constantly kept. 
In Xenophon's time he recommended a stone pavement for 
horses to siand upon, to harden their feet and make them 
tough, and says : " Tliis sort of pavement will cool, harden, 
and improve his feet merely by his standing upon it, and will 
preserve the same advantage to his hoofs as if he went upon 
stony roads every day." Other ancient writers upon the sub- 
ject gave similar advice, which was obviously sound, since 
they are said lo have used no slioes for horses in those times. 
Even now horse owners should know that it will be lo the 
advantage of sound feet if, for some hours each day, their 
animals' feet are either exercised or allowed to be brought 
into contact with firm ground. — The Veterinary Journal. 

o o o 

Of much practical importance is M. Pellerin's description 
of how the seat of lameness in the horse can be diagnosed by 
the stride which the animal takes wilh ihe affected limb. He 
states that the stride of the lame leg, as compared wilh the 
opposite sound one. is short or long in proportion as the seal 
of lameness is high or low — in the shoulder, or in the fool. 
In cases where the seat of lameness exists in the knee or hock, 
or thence upward, the stride of the lame leg is shorter than 
that of the sound one ; while in lameness of the fetlock, pas- 
tern, or foot, the lame leg lakes a longer stride than the sound 
limb.— FAi' Horseman. 
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Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings by Frederic Rem- 
ington. New York ; Harper Bros. 

Iji his very brief preface, Colonel Dodge observes that this 
magnificent work " ought, perhaps, to be cntilied ' A Globe- 
trotter's pot au feu of Horse Flesh, with a Seasoning of 
Chestnuts.'" That is true enough, but an equestrian trol 
around the globe in such company as his, and with so well 
furnished ^ pot au/eu, seasoned with chestnuts so delicious, 
would be a recreation for a centaur. The book is written 
first, of course, and chiefly, for equestrians : but it is full of 
mailer for all sorts and conditions of men, Ii is lively from 
first [o la.'tt, and from first to last it is instructive. Colonel 
Dodge has been a close observer of men as well as horses in 
every part of the globe, and from each and all he has brought 
back pictures which Mr. Remington's graver has reproduced 
with artistic deftness, and many photographs which are as 
true to nature and action as to detail and form. Colonel 
Dodge is an inimitable causeur. His fund of chal is inex- 
haustible ; but it is not mere chat by any means. His sub- 
ject is always the horse, or the horse's rider, and, being, him- 
self a good rider, he sticks lo his subject, while he gayly notes 
thi; features of the country through which he rides. Conse- 
quently his printed pages are as graphic as pictures, and we 
can say no more than thai. 

On the whole, Colonel Dodge thinks "it is incontestable 
that the Southerner — though he, too, shows points of criti- 
cism, as of necessity any class of riders must do — is, on the 
whole, a better model for road riding than exists elsewhere ; 
and it is also true that he breeds and trains far better saddle 
horses than England has known for two generations." The 
Southerner is a hereditary fox-hunter ; " despite which, the 
English hunting model is indisputably belter. But in road 
riding the Southern gentleman is far ahead of the Briton as 
to his gaits and seat and style." Colonel Dodge is not en- 
thusiastic about the " Central Park rider." To be sure, he 
" has his good points, and he has his bad ones. When he is 
new to his work, and over-imitates the English style, he is at 
his worst ; when he is used to the saddle, he throws aside 
blind imitation and rides well, steering clear of the showy ten. 
dencies of the Gaul, the military flavor which still clings to the 
civilian Teuton, and the extreme himiing type of the Briton." 
On the whole. Colonel Dodge considers that " the Southerner 
in his gaits and style and knowledge of road work, should be 
far the best model for us lo copy, as his saddle beast is the 
best for us to buy." 

We have called this a "magnificent work"; and so, in- 
deed, it is. In every detail of paper, type, press work and 
engraving, it represents the high water mark of American 
book manufacture. It Is much to say, but we do say, thai 



the care of the publishers shows nothing more than a just 
opinion of the value of Colonel Dodge's work. 

Our Own Birds. A Familiar Natural History ov the 
Birds of the United States. By William L. Baily. 
Revised and editeil by Edward D. Cope, Corresponding 

Secretarj- of the Academy of Natural Sciences. Phila- 
delphia; J. B. Lipjiincott Company. 
So many foreign books of natural history are reprinted or 
republished in the United States that one often wishes for 
books of a similar char.icter on the animals which are native 
to the United Slates. In the present volume we have a 
work of Ihal kind. The birds of this counlry are described 
scientifically, but in an interesting and popular style. The 
arrangement of genera and species is strictly systematic, yet 
the use of scientific terms in descriptions is avoided. In the 
first edition of the book most of the illustrations were 
original ; in the present they are all so ; and in addition to 
the lelter-press wood-cuts, there are twelve half-tone plates 
of the best workmanship, any one of which is worth half a 
dozen pages of letter-press description. 

In the ■' Contributors' Club " of the Atlantic Monthly 
for March, we find an article upon "Animal Le lust mutants." 
As the author tells us, -' letusimulation (from letum, death, 
and simulare, to feign) is not confined to any particular fam- 
ily, order, or species of animals, but exists in many, from the 
very lowest to the highest." The examples of animal intelli- 
gence cited by the writer, are so remarkable that we advise 
our readers to turn lo the article itself and 10 read it every 
word. Consider, for instance, the following: "There is a 
small fresh-water annelid which practices letusimulation 
when approached by the giant water-beetle. This annelid. 
when swimming, is a slender, graceful little creature, about 
one-eighlh of an inch long, and as thick as a human hair ; 
but when a water-beetle draws near, it slops swimming, 
relaxes its body, and hangs In the water like a bit of cotton 
thread. . . . The annelid is able to distinguish the 
beetle when it is several inches distant, and the change from 
an animated worm to a lifeless thread is startling in its 
exceeding rapidity." 

If " The Training of the Saddle-Horsc " were always con- 
ducted on the principles set down by Mr. John Gilmer Speed 
in the March number of Lippincotfs Magaxine, we believe 
that every man and woman owning a saddle-horse would be the 
richer in the gain of a true animal friend. Mr. Speed insists 
upon the perfect undersianding, which means a perfect sym- 
pathy, between the horse and its rider. "The breaking of 
colts in this couniry is, usually, very roughly done, ihe young 
horse being conquered in the end by the greater persistency 
and ingenuity of man," To turn out a perfect saddle-horse, 
the author declares that one should by all means train his 
own horse, and by patience and gentleness get Ihe confidence, 
respect, and affection of the animal. Further on in the same 
number of the magazine is an article by Charles C. Abbott 
upon "Bees and Buckwheat," which, in these spring days, 
gives us a piquant forelaste of autumn. Says Mr. Abbott : 
" The reea-bird of to-day [August] was a bobolink last 
May. His roundelay that then told of a long summer to 
come is now but a single note of regret that the promised 
summer is a thing of the past." We, who are much nearer 
the bobolink's day than the reed-bird's, may give ourselves 
up to Joyous anticipation of the roundelay. 



" The Welcomes of the Flowers,'" which appears in Harper's 
Monthly Magazine for March. Were we botanists, we 
would surely follow Mr. Gibson's advice, and "content our- 
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selves no longer with being mere • botanists ' — historians of 
structural facts ; ** we would rather (we arc not modest) be 
as Mr. Gibson, a botanist and poet combined, that we might 
sing of the loves of flowers and bees, and then give our work 
an added value by the apt illustrations of our pencil. 

Harper's Weekly of March loth comes out strongly 
against " The Abuses of Vivisection." and commends the ac- 
tion of The American Association for the Spread of Knowl- 
edge upon the Extent and Existing Methods of Vivisection, in 
the step which that association has lately taken to obtain the 
cooperation of physicians with its cause. The article quotes 
such authoritative comments of reputable medical men as 
"leave no room for doubt that the atrocious vivisection 
sometimes practiced or suggested by pseudo-scientists is as 
abhorrent to physicians as to laymen. The serious question 
of the day is the growing practice of vivisecting in secular 
schools. Far better," says the writer, " might a child re- 
main ignorant of the appearance of the vital organs, than 
lose its awe of the vital principle that animates them. If 
physiological experiments must enter into the scheme of 
modern education, let them at least be deferred until moral 
principles are firmly grounded." 

Under the happy title, " Dog Days in February," is an 
article for Harper's Young People of March 13th, written by 
Joseph Hammond, and descriptive of the recent Dog Show at 
the Madison Square Garden. Not only is the Show described 
in a way to claim the attention of any boy or girl, but the 
object of dog shows, as well as that of other animal shows, is 
set clearly before the reader. " Every year," says Mr, Ham- 
mond, " there are better specimens of dogs, and the treatment 
and training of dogs improve just because people want to show 
what beautiful specimens they have and can raise ; and so, 
like the Chicken Show and the Horse Show, the Dog Show 
encourages the care, the kindness, and the training of these 
animals that we all love to have around us." Surely such an 
article will help all young people to look upon the serious 
side of animal shows, and to grow daily more intelligently 
kind in the treatment of their own pets. 

With all its fun and satire Life has a heart, and cruelty to 
animals has never yet been made jest of in its pages. " The 
amiable vivisector who. in ninety-nine experiments out of a 
hundred, has no more thought of saving human life than has 
the professional bull-fighter m killing his animal," is arraigned 
by Life oi March 15th, and Life says plainly: "We should 
hold very different views on this subject * if the question really 
were the sacrificing of animals to save human life. A state- 
ment of that kind ought to satisfy one that, while opposing 
the decline of morals, JLife is not against the advance of sci- 
ence. Why it should be thought that there is need of brutality 
to advance science, seems to us a mystery. 

Gameland for March has verses by Isaac McLellan upon 
•' Various Birds," for which the pewees, orioles, bobolinks, 
chickadees, kinglets, purple finches, etc., should stop singing 
that they might hear their praises sung. In the "Editor's 
Fireside " are said many strong and good things against cru- 
eltv to animals. 

" The Cat Family in our Country," the third paper of 
a series, " Quadrupeds of North America," by W. T. Horna- 
day, appears in the March number of St, Nicholas. To read 
the article is to agree instantly with the author that we may 
well be proud of our wildcat products. "The whole of 
North America possesses only one species, the margay cat, 
which is not found in the United States. Let us learn to 
know animals as they actually are," urges Mr. Hornaday. 
" Unfortunately most of us are taught from our eariiest child- 
hood ' to kill all snakes,' and to be mortally afraid of all wild- 
cats. Both these precepts are based on ignorance, and often 
do serious mischief in causing timid people to become 
terribly frightened without the slightest cause." Mr. Horna- 
day divides his article, giving about a column to each wild- 
cat in turn, and also givmg the scientific name beneath each 



ordinary name, which method naturally makes his work all 
the clearer, and, therefore, all the more useful. The illustra- 
tions are by J. Carter Beard and L. Palmer, and are excellent. 
But St, Nicholas does not take only a scientific interest in 
animals. " Owney of the Mail-Bags " is a delightful and a 
true doe story, by M. I. Ingersoll ; " Broken Friendship " is 
an ccjually delightful fairy story of a bird and a goblin, by 
Harnet Monroe ; " A Man-o'- War's Menagerie," by Don C. 
Leitz, consists of a goat, a cat, and an iguana, a native of 
Chili, all of which live together as animal friends ; the " King 
of Pleasure," Ella Wheeler Wilcox proves to be a petted 
house cat ; and Tudor Jenks has amusing verses upon " An 
Accommodating Lion." 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

In the hands of the young, this mag^azine becomes a power- 
ful educator, fostering a humane spirit as it entertains them 
with well-told anecdotes and stories of their dumb friends.-^ 
The North American, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of our best exchanges. Contains beautiful illustra- 
tions. Its reading matter is carefully selected and is of an 
elevating character. — Richland County Gazette, Wahpeton, 
N. D. 

Is eagerly sought after by young and old. The interesting 
stories about animals are a delight. — Verdon (Neb.) Vedette, 

One of the best and handsomest of monthly publications. 
There is not a line that is not of interest, espe- 
cially to those who believe in its motto, " Blessed are the 
merciful." — Alameda Encinal, Alameda, Cal., 

Should be in the hands of every humane person in the 
United States, and these should see that it is given to all 
others. — The Florida Mirror. 

As entertaining as it is instructive. — Philadelphia In- 
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OUR SPECIAL PREHIUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to 100,000 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar '* Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen; therefore we make this offer: To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wi.sh our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls* Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls' Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications. — Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jj lbs.; Gear^ 44, 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 
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THE SHELTER FOR ANIMALS 

SINCE the appearance of the last number of 
Our Animal Friends our Society has 
been engaged in preparing to assume the 
duties and responsibilities which have been de- 
volved upon it by the passage of the bill to provide 
for the better protection of lost and homeless ani- 
mals in the City of New York. As we explained in 
our last number, The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been charged 
not only with all the powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities formerly belonging to the administration 
of the city pound, but with many others besides. 
The difference between the pound and the Shelter 
will be found, we trust, to be much more than a 
difference of name. The purpose of the pound 
was to protect the public from the nuisance of 
homeless and neglected animals, and the owners of 
valuable animals which might be impounded could 
recover their property on payment of a certain 
moderate fee. Thus the public and the owner were 
cared for ; but the well-being of the animals them- 
selves was an entirely secondary consideration. In 
the Shelter the animals will be first considered, 
Estrays will be humanely captured and humanely 
handled until they are delivered at the Shelter, 
where they will be kindly treated and abundantly 
nourished until their owners have had ample 
time to reclaim them. Although the law author- 
izes the humane destruction of unclaimed animals 
after a reasonable term, the Society will preserve 
all animals which there is any reason to expect to 
be claimed after further delay, or for which it may 
be hoped that kind owners and good homes can be 
secured. Thus we hope that the owners as well as 
the animals will be benefited by the change which 
has been made. 

We hope, too, that the public may be better 



served. Our corps of men has been engaged, and 
all apparatus required for the humane and efficient 
prosecution of the work has been provided. The 
men will wear an appropriate uniform, so that it 
will be impossible for unauthorized persons to 
make illegal captures. Just at first it is possible 
that some errors may be committed, though we 
have no reason to expect them. Every precaution 
has been taken to instruct the men in the nature of 
their duties, and to select men of sufficient intelli- 
gence to understand them and of sufficient energy 
to execute them. 

We have good hope that this corps of regular 
employees of the Society may within a few months 
practically remove the ** cat nuisance " of which so 
much complaint has been made. Details of men 
will be sent out for this express purpose night after 
night ; and if it should ever happen that a favorite 
cat should be caught astray and taken to the Shel- 
ter, its owner will be able to recover it there. It 
may also be hoped that some unfortunate cats 
which remain unclaimed after the legal interval has 
elapsed may find new homes through the agency 
of our Society. 

A GOOD SUGGESTION, AND THE OBSTACLE 

The selection of the location for the Shelter for 
lost, strayed, and homeless animals has been a 
matter of some difficulty. As in all progressive 
and aggressive work, our Society's field of labor 
is constantly enlarging, and every new feature 
opens up the prospect of another. The following 
letter will illustrate what we mean : 

"John P. Haines, Esq., President A. S. P. C. A. 

** My Dear Sir : The owners of dogs and cats have 
every reason to congratulate themselves on the Act 
of the Legislature by which your Society has been 
appointed to take charge of the public Shelter for 
animals ; and the cause of humanity is a large 
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gainer by the substitution of a humane Shelter for 
a pound which had nothing humane connected with 
it. In the last number of OuR ANIMAL Friends, 
you said that the Shelter would be located some- 
where in the upper part of Manhattan Island, and 
doubtless this will be a wise arrangement ; but will 
you allow me to suggest an addition to the Shelter 
work, which would be humane in character, and 
which might very often be serviceable to hundreds 
or thousands of citizens? Would it not be possible 
to have a department of the Shelter devoted to the 
care of animals which the owners might choose to 
send there, and for which they would be expected, 
of course, to pay a reasonable compensation ? It 
often happens that families leave home for a few 
days or weeks, or even months, during which they 
find it extremely difficult to secure proper care for 
their household pets. The * cat nuisance ' seems, 
to a large extent, to have grown out of this diffi- 
culty, because, when the owners leave in summer, 
the cats remain, grow wild, and never return to 
their former habits. If such a department of your 
Shelter as I suggest were provided, many of these 
unfortunate animals would be sent to it, and could 
be kept in peace and comfort until the return of 
their owners. Your Society is going on from time 
to time to fill so large a place in the humane work 
of the city and State, that I should be glad to see 
it occupy the whole field, and it seems to me that 
the good work of your Shelter would be just so 
much the greater and so much the better if you 
could find it possible to add to it a department of 
the kind I have described. 

** Yours very respectfully." 

The suggestion made by our correspondent is 
by no means new. It is one to which we have 
given earnest consideration, though not, of course, 
in connection with the Shelter work in which we 
are now engaged. Heretofore it has been thought 
of as an independent scheme; and more than once 
there has been reason to hope that the munificence 
of humane persons would prompt them to provide 
the Society with the necessary grounds and build- 
ings, either on their own account or as a sacred 
monument to the memory of other persons of like 
humane characters. At this moment it would be 
a great relief to the Society if the ground for the 
Shelter were to be provided; and the addition to 
the Shelter work which is proposed by our corre- 
spondent would certainly add much to the interest 
and also to the utility of the institution. We 
should be exceedingly glad to provide it if our 
means permitted ; but our hands are full, and our 
means are fully taxed by the work already under- 
taken. If our friends will come to our assistance 
— not to lighten our labor, but to give us the 



necessary means to extend and strengthen it— we 
shall sincerely rejoice. Few things have cheered 
us more than the universal expressions of gratifica- 
tion which have reached us from all parts of the 
city, of the State, and, indeed, of the whole coun- 
try, on the passage of the law placing these matters 
in the hands of the Society. We are not without 
hope, therefore, that this good work may be sub- 
stantially helped by some munificent friend of our 
cause. At this moment hardly anything would be 
more gratifying or more useful than a conveyance 
to the Society of a suitable plot of ground for the 
establishment of the Shelter, with or without the 
very desirable addition recommended by our cor- 
respondent. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE DOG ORDINANCE 

There is good reason to hope that a change may 
be made in the present city ordinance, commonly 
called ** the dog ordinance," the purpose of which 
is ** to prevent the danger of hydrophobia in the 
city of New York.*' Under that ordinance the 
owner of any dog, whether licensed or unlicensed, 
is forbidden to allow the animal to run loose " in 
any street, lane, alley, highway, park, or public 
place within the corporate limits of the city of 
New York.'* The only liberty that a dog in this 
city is allowed to enjoy is such as may be possible 
when it is ** held securely by a cord or chain, 
not more than four feet long, fastened to a collar 
around the neck of the animal.** Few things are 
more pitiful than to see the eager excitement of 
dogs when so led in the street, with every animal 
instinct vainly urging them to rush and gambol 
about, unless it be the despondency into which the 
creatures seem to sink after repeated checks from 
the leading chain. To speak with all possible can- 
dor, we are not of the opinion that a city is a proper 
place in which to keep dogs; but, on the other 
hand, there are many hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and children who must live in cities 
and who are not willing to be deprived of the 
companionship of dogs. Clearly, then, the leading 
chain ought to be abolished, unless the reasons for 
its continued use are indisputably peremptory. 

Under the ordinance to which we have referred the 
'* owner, at his option, may use instead of the above 
(the leading cord or chain) a muzzle, constructed so 
as to prevent the dog biting.** Now, the only 
muzzle which will really keep a dog from biting is 
a muzzle that will keep his mouth shut ; and to keep 
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a dog's mouth tightly shut is an act of great cruelty. 
The dog does not perspire like the horse and other 
animals, but through the mouth. To shut his 
mouth close is to prevent the natural function 
of perspiration. It often produces staggers and 
convulsions which are quite likely to be mistaken 
for rabies, though they are not rabies. Thus it 
happens that the muzzling of dogs, the only excuse 
for which is a real or imaginary danger of rabies, 
actually produces disease which is mistaken for 
rabies and which consequently causes increased 
and unnecessary alarm to the public. 

The ordinance requiring the muzzling of dogs is 
really a survival of a period of ignorance through 
which the world has passed. The same law existed 
in London, but in that greatest city of the world it 
has now been abolished. Ou r own experience shows 
how needless the torture of the muzzled dog has 
been in the city of New York, for in twenty-eight 
years of constant observation our Society is pre- 
pared to affirm that not one case of rabies has 
occurred in this city. There have been cases of 
staggers and convulsions, and much outcry there- 
upon, but there has been not one case which proved 
on investigation to have been rabies. All the 
muzzling of dogs, therefore, during these eight and 
twenty years has been useless cruelty to the dog, 
and it has served to create and keep alive that 
senseless dread of hydrophobia with which so many 
nervous persons have been afflicted. Let it be un- 
derstood that the dog is as harmless as any other 
animal, and many a case of apprehensive hysteria 
may be prevented. 

For the future we trust that there will be in the 
city of New York no dogs but those which belong 
to responsible owners and which are duly registered 
according to law by this Society. Those dogs 
ought to have their liberty, and we are sure that 
their owners will support us in our endeavors to 
obtain a repeal of the dog ordinance so far as the 
cruel and disease-causing muzzle is concerned. 
Petitions to the Board of Aldermen have been pre- 
pared, and we trust that they may receive the sig- 
natures of many lovers as well as owners of dogs. 
This is a matter in which the authorities of the 
city can be expected to respond only to a mani- 
fested public opinion. We are under many obliga- 
tions to Mayor Gilroy and other officials for their 
countenance and support, generously given on 
various occasions. We have no reason to doubt 
that the authorities will give due heed to a proper 



representation of the wishes and opinions of 
parties in interest. But if the law which, after 
long trial, the authorities of London saw good 
reason to abolish, is likewise to be repealed in New 
York City, the owners and lovers of dogs must 
come to the front, and they must do it soon. 

THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL MARU 

TIME CONFERENCE 

SOME time ago we gave an account of a bill in- 
troduced by the Hon. Mr. Cummings into the 
House of Representatives, providing for "an 
international conference for the better protection 
and care of animals in transit." We then endeavored 
to show the great necessity which exists for better 
arrangements to prevent wanton cruelty to animals 
at sea, and the still greater necessity for demand- 
ing of ship-owners in the cattle trade that they 
shall make arrangements to prevent needless suffer- 
ing and destruction of property. We expressed a 
warm hope that the proposed international confer- 
ence might be convened by the United States, and 
that its deliberations might have the desired result. 
We have recently learned with great regret that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to whom the bill was referred, have given 
comparatively little attention to the subject, being 
under the impression that our Society did not favor 
the measure. This is exceedingly regrettable, be- 
cause, although our Society had nothing whatever 
to do with the framing of the bill, and although we 
might very likely have suggested incidental amend- 
ments in its provisions, we are, and always have 
been, heartily in favor of the principle of the bill 
itself. 

The bill, as referred to the committee, provides 
for the appointment of a commission of seven dele- 
gates, "one of whom shall be an official of the 
Treasury Department, one an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, one a representative of 
the steam marine, one a representative of the 
sailing marine, one citizen familiar with the cruel- 
ties to animals practised at sea, one citizen familiar 
with the importation of blooded horses, and one 
citizen engaged in the transportation of cattle." It 
has been objected to this clause that it seems 
unduly to dictate to the President, as the appoint- 
ing power, the classes of men from whom his 
choice must be made ; and it could not escape 
observation that of the whole seven delegates to 
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be appointed, three might be expected rather to 
resist than to promote the adoption of humane 
regulations. It would, doubtless, have been better 
to propose a commission of five delegates on the 
part of the United States, leaving the choice of the 
delegates to the free judgment of the President. 

Again, the third section of the proposed bill 
provides that " the sum of $50,000, or so much 
thereof as shall be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated out of the money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated for the 
necessary expenses of said quarantine conference, 
including the pay and allowances of the representa- 
tives of the United States therein, which shall be 
at the rate of $5,000 per annum and actual neces- 
sary expenses for such delegates as are not salaried 
officers of the United States, and the latter shall 
be allowed their actual necessary expenses." This 
clause of the bill was naturally objectionable, since 
under its operation five members of the commis- 
sion would be in receipt of salaries of $5,000 per 
annum from the time of their acceptance of the 
appointment. There is no occasion for any such 
remuneration, and the impression produced by 
this clause of the bill has been most unfortunate. 
Men who are competent and qualified to act as 
delegates to such a conference can be found who 
would willingly give their time and services, men 
of the right stamp would desire to make the work 
as short and effective as possible. To propose 
the bestowal of five salaries of $5,000 a year is to 
invite the candidacy of men of a very different 
stamp, whose view would be to continue their 
tenure of office as long as possible. 

We do not wonder that the bill, as drawn up 
by its originators, even when kindly introduced 
by Mr. Cummings, failed to commend itself to the 
committee to which it was referred. Nevertheless, 
with the amendments above suggested, we believe 
the bill to be a good one, and we deeply regret 
that there is little prospect at the present time 
of its being adopted, with or without amendments. 

The most hopeful thing that we have heard in 
connection with the subject is the opinion of a 
member of the committee, to the effect that the 
best way for the United States to act in this 
matter is to act by itself, without waiting for inter- 
national consultation ; to pass such just and hu- 
mane laws as are needed, and to see that those 
laws are obeyed on every vessel which carries 
cattle to or from the United States. So far as 



the United States may be free, under existing 
treaties, to take that course, we should rejoice to 
see it done. If it were well done, an international 
conference would very soon be called by other 
countries, and then the whole world would be 
drawn into an agreement under which dumb 
animals would be protected on the high seas, as 
they are beginning to be protected on dry land. 
For all that, we regret the probable miscarriage 
of the bill now before Congress as a great misfor- 
tune; and we regret it all the more because the 
objections to the bill are so obvious that they 
might easily have been avoided. 



Arrangements had been made on a somewhat 
extensive scale, by a coterie of sporting men of 
New York and Lake Mahopac, to hold a cocking 
main. After several meetings had been held to 
determine where the fight should take place, it 
was finally decided that as Mahopac was so far 
away from the Society's Headquarters, it would 
be safe to assume that none of its officers would 
be there to interrupt the sport, Mr. Walter J. 
Bennett, the Society's local agent at Lake Ma- 
hopac, and a well-known business man of the 
town, was supposed to have no authority to en- 
force the humane laws, and was therefore entirely 
ignored by the " sports." At length the Soci- 
ety's detective, who had kept carefully away from 
Mr. Bennett, telephoned to Headquarters: "The 
fight will come off to-morrow night, sure." Then 
Officer Bennett was called into the case, and to 
him is due the credit of successfully raiding and 
demoralizing a crowd of over seventy ruffians who 
had gathered in a barn close to the Methodist 
Church, and situated on one of the principal 
streets of the peaceful town of Mahopac, to wit- 
ness helpless creatures fight to the death. It would 
serve no good purpose to describe in detail the 
brutalities of the cock-pit. Suffice it to say they 
are on a parallel with bull-fighting and dog-fighting. 
On receipt of the message at Headquarters, 
Officer Bennett was instructed to get the necessary 
search warrants, and to be prepared to meet ex- 
perienced officers who would be sent to assist him. 
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When Officers Gay and Lambert got off the train 
they were recognized by some of the sporting 
fraternity, and their arrival created a flutter of 
excitement, but all apprehensions were dissipated 
when it was seen that they took a carriage and 
drove away from the town, IMeanwhile Bennett 
went around with "the boys" until the tip was 
given to repair to the rendezvous, when he silent- 
ly stole away to join Gay and Lambert, who by 
this time had everything in readiness to raid the 
barn if the fight came off. The promoters, how- 
ever, seemed to have become uneasy, and it was 
with much persuasion that the more boisterous of 
the gang, who demanded that the fight go on, were 
kept under control. After making a thorough re- 
connoissance, as they supposed, to see if any un- 
welcome visitors were around, and finding none, 
the signal for the sport to commence was given 
about three o'clock on Sunday morning. The barn 
was lighted by several large lamps, seats had been 
provided for the spectators, and a bar had been 
improvised for liquor refreshments, so the gang 
prepared to enjoy the luxury of witnessing animal 
suffering. Two of the birds were placed in the 
pit and soon were fighting fiercely. Blood began 
to flow, and the sight of it appeared to arouse the 
brutal instincts of the crowd almost to frenzy. 
Meantime the officers had returned to the village, 
and l>eing unable to obtain any assistance from the 
local authorities, decided to make the raid, not- 
withstanding the heavy odds against them. On 
reaching the barn they were surprised to find no 
one on guard, but the door was locked, and was so 
energetically broken in that door and officers to- 
gether burst into the pit-room, to the consternation 
of the occupants. 

" Such a frightened lot of men I never saw in all 
my life," said one of the officers. " Many sprang 
through the windows and fell into a ditch of stag- 
nant water ; others dashed for the doorways, almost 
overwhelming the attacking force and trampling 
upon each other. To add to the confusion the 
tamps were broken and the building was left in 
darkness. The officers fought their way to the 
pit and secured the handlers, birds, and spurs. 
Eleven persons, ten birds, and two pairs of steel 
gaffs were captured. Some of the prisoners were 
recognized as well-known residents of Mahopac 
and New York. They were arraigned before Jus- 
tices Crane and Anderson, pleaded guilty, and 
were fined $10 each, the maximum penalty pre- 



scribed by statute. Many of the law-abiding citi- 
zens of Lake Mahopac hastened to thank President 
Haines for the effective work of the Society. 
D « O 

The Punishment for Killing a Cow.— All 
day he must wait upon a herd of cows and stand 
quaffing the dust raised by their hoofs. Free from 
passion, he must stand when they stand, follow 
when they move, lie down near them when they lie 
down. By this waiting on a herd for three months, 
he who has killed a cow atones for his guilt. — Code 
ofManu: Law-Books of the Hindus. 
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THE ISLANDS THE ALLIGATORS BUILD 

Bv Frank M. Chapman 



FEW animals are more friendless than the 
alligator. With claims to neither beauty 
nor intelligence, he is not handsome enough 
to win our admiration, nor dangerous enough to 
make us respect him. For hours he basks in the 
sun, floating on the surface of the water, or lying 
on some muddy bank, apparently as useless as the 
log of wood he so much resembles. Every man's 
hand is raised against him. He is killed by the 
tourist in pure wantonness, simply because he 
affords a mark for the ever-ready rifle. Hunters 
slay alligators by thousands for their hides and 
teeth. Indeed, it is for these alone that the alligator 
is prized. I think, however, that, like everything 
else in nature, the alligator plays a part in the 
drama of animal life for which he is especially 
adapted. 

It is said that on the tower Mississippi River 
alligators feed on muskrats, and the recent decrease 
in the number of alligators has been followed by a 
corresponding increase in the number of muskrats, 
which seriously weaken the levees by burrowing 
in them. If this be true, the alligator is here of 
direct value to the planter, and should therefore be 
protected by law. 

However, my plea for the alligator is not based 
on his powers as a destroyer of muskrats, but on 
his services as a land-maker. It does not seem 
probable that so stupid and sluggish an animal 
should be a factor in changing a stagnant pool of 
water — a breeding-ground for miasmatic germs— 
into a fertile pasture where cattle may graze. 
Nevertheless, I think it can be proven that he aids 
in accomplishing this remarkable transformation. 

Several years ago I passed the winter studying 
birds and mammals near Gainesville, Florida. 
Among my especial desiderata were a singular 
little, round-tailed muskrat, known as Neofiber 
(which had previously bten found only on the 



Indian River), and a peculiar semi-aquatic hare. 
A resident of the region suggested that these 
animals might be found on the floating islands 
of '■ Sevan's Arm." This "Arm," a branch of 
Alachua Lake, is what is known in Florida as a 
" bonnet lake." The name will be familiar to any 
one who has visited Florida, for " bonnet lakes" 
are abundant throughout the State. Imagine a 
lake so thickly covered with a growth of pond- 
lilies that the water shows only in occasional 
patches. The lilies are both of the yellow and of 
the white varieties, but the former are by far the 
larger and more numerous. Some leaves measure 
eighteen inches in diameter, and the stems of many 
project nearly two feet above the surface of the 
lake. The water is sometimes fifteen or twenty 
feet in depth, and in the clearer spaces much 
deeper. It is filled with many species of aquatic 
plants, in which one's oars become entangled, and 
these, added to the abundance of lily leaves or 
" bonnets," make rowing a difficult and tiresome 
matter. 

In one of the open spaces near the centre of the 
" Arm," which was here about half a mile in 
width, were the islands. There were several of 
them, irregularly circular in shape, and varying in 
diameter from about ten to nearly fifty feet. They 
were densely grown with reeds and grasses of 
many species, and, in some places, tall flag-like 
sedges and button baskets grew. 

To a naturalist, floating islands possess a strong 
fascination. They are like earthly satellites float- 
ing about in watery orbits. The animals which 
inhabit them seem to belong to a sphere of their 
own. The isolation of their island-home affords 
them protection from their mainland enemies, and 
this is doubtless why animals are so abundant on 
the islands in the "Arm." Certain it is, I have 
never seen a bit of ground of similar extent so 
densely populated. 

Rowing slowly out through the "bonnets," one 
was greeted by a chorus of frog-like gruntings which 
seemed to issue from under every lily leaf. It was 
made by young alligators. The "Arm" was a 
nursery for them. They were of all sizes, from 
little fellows six or eight inches in length, born the 
preceding summer, to fully grown adults measur- 
ing ten feet or more. The smaller ones are found 
in schools, families, perhaps ; occasionally, to sun 
themselves, they crawl upon lily leaves floating on 
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the surface of the water, making as ideal pictures canoe on to its edge it sank slowly beneath my 
of lazy contentment as one can well imagine. The weight, and, stepping backwards, I could thus draw 
larger leaves will support the weight of an alligator the floating canoe after me ; but as I advanced 
three feet in length. toward the centre of the island the shore rose, and 

the canoe was lifted from the water bv this 
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had formed a miniature harbor. He " builded 
better than he knew," and here on the muddy 
shore he dozed 
the hours away, 
enjoying, al- 
though he did 
not know it, 
the fruits of his 
own or his fel- 
lows' labors. C 
pearance he w 
slide, half roll, o 
water; the wav 
outward in evei 
few bubbles rose 
saw no more of t 
that day. 

My landing was a few feet beyond. It was Broad avenues entered and left the water, 
made, and my boat was "beached" in a unique There was a network of roads, pathways, and trails 
manner. The island was from two to three feet leading to grassy nests well hidden at the base of 
in thickness, and floated in water from fifteen to a hillock, or to underground tunnelswith entrances 
twenty feet in depth. As I stepped from my half-closed with mud. Close inspection showed 
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the tracks of many feet. As I walked carefully 
about this city— for it was nothing less — I felt like 
a Brobdingnag in Litliputia. While the place was 
apparently deserted, I knew that the inhabitants 
were all at home. With them it was night, and 
my presence was doubtless causing many a heart 
near me to beat with unaccustomed rapidity. 

On this little fragment of earth there proved to 
be representatives of almost every class of the 
animal kingdom. The broad avenues leading to 
the water were made by the marsh hare. This 
hare resembles our common "cotton-tail," but its 
tail is of drab, and not of white, cotton, while its 
feet are less heav- 
ily furred and are 
partly webbed. 

Its presence on 
t hese i sland s 
shows how aquat- 
ic are its habits. 
It swims readily, 
and is thus espe- 
cially fitted to 
live in the low- 
lands of the 
South, where 
floods are more 
or less frequent. 
Indeed, the hab- 
itat of this hare 
and its congener, 
the water hare, is 

entirely included within that part of the lower 
Mississippi Valley and adjacent regions which is 
subject to inundations. 

The smaller paths led to nests of dry grasses in 
the hillocks. These were the homes of marsh-rats, 
a native species, smaller than our imported house- 
rats, and with a denser, heavier fur, which sheds 
water easily, and thus forms an excellent suit for 
these swamp-loving animals. 

The underground passages proved to have been 
made by the rare neofiber, and there were also 
some of its singular dome-shaped houses, built of 
woven grasses, with a single chamber, having both 
exit and entrance. 

Here, then, were three species of mammals living 
in harmony on a bit of ground only a few yards 
square. 

Many species of birds occasionally used the island 
as a nesting-place. There were white herons and 



blue, bitterns, ducks, and others; but I will tell 
only of those which seemed to make the island 
their home. Of these probably the most common 
were the boat-tail grackles, a name they have 
acquired from their habit when on the wing of 
holding their long tail-feathers on edge, as it were, 
the tail thus resembling in form the hull of a boat. 
The males are beautiful birds, with glossy blue- 
black plumage, while the females are of an incon- 
spicuous dull brown. They place their large nests 
of grasses in the tall flags, laying eggs curiously 
ornamented with hieroglyphic-like markings. 
There were also great numbers of red-winged 
blackbirds, the 
"^ males having scar- 

let epaulets, and 
the females, as 
usual, being dull, 
obscure-looking 
birds, but I do not 
think they nested 
on this particular 
island. 

Green herons 
built their plat- 
form-like nests of 
sticks in the but- 
ton-bushes near 
by. Their young 
were ungainly ac- 
cumulations of 
___ _ ,__ wings, legs, and a 

~^'-- .: long neck, all radi- 

~»- — __>^ ating from one 

,_""^ small centre, and 

-, a scanty covering 

of white hair-like 
feathers did not add to their gracefulness. A 
strange, startling voice I heard sometimes in the 
reeds probably belonged to a king rail, who 
showed himself on only one or two occasions. It 
was a most singular cry, a loud Bdp, Bap, Bdp, 
many times repeated, as though some one was 
rapidly striking a resounding board. 

Florida gallinules were always cominon, and in 
May a number of their purple cousins arrived from 
the South. It was a pleasure to watch these grace- 
ful birds stepping daintily over the lily leaves while 
feeding. Their many strange notes all bore a sug- 
gestion of the barnyard about them, a character 
quite out of keeping with their surroundings, I 
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found only one nest, constructed of reeds and placed 
like a staging over the water. The plumage of 
the purple gallinule is of a deep indigo below and 
of a bright greenish-blue above, and it wears a 
scarlet helmet. Its under tail-feathers are white, 
and when the bird is on the wing, holding its tail 
at right angles to the plane of its body, this white 
mark becomes a conspicuous object. 

One morning I found a " pellet " which had been 
disgorged on the island by some owl. It contained 
the skull of a cotton-rat, which had probably fallen 
a victim to a barred owl. 



A few days later a small water turtle which had 
come ashore to lay its eggs was found. It had laid 
one egg in a small hole at the base of a hillock, and 
another was laid in the canoe. 

Doubtless there were several kinds of insects on 
the island, but I found only one species. This was 
an ant. Probably the ants on this little detached 
world were more numerous than all the other ani- 
mals combined. They lived in the only dry spot, 
a little mound near the centre of the island. Their 
home was inconspicuous, and might have escaped 
observation entirely had I not sat down on it ! 



Of reptiles, in addition to the alligators, there 
were snakes and turtles. One morning I saw a 
hideous moccason snake lying coiled in the grasses 
almost at my feet — a loathsome creature, nearly 
four feet in length, possessed of a power which 
rendered his very hideousness strangely attractive. 
Poisonous snakes have the sort of fascination for 
us that belongsto scaffolds and guillotines and other 
means of sudden and violent death, 

I killed this snake and took him home as a 
specimen, assuring myself, however, that he was 
thoroughly dead before placing him in the canoe, 
where he would not have proved an especially desir- 
able companion had he revived when I was half- 
way to the shore. 



To return now to the history of these islands 
and the part alligators play in building them. 
These gigantic lizards love to He in the soft mud at 
the bottom of lakes ; and they carefully select such 
places in which to hibernate during the colder 
months. 

Now, if one could see a "bonnet" lake from which 
the water had disappeared, it would be noticed 
that its bottom is a network of interlacing lily- 
pads. The roots are as large as a man's arm, and it 
will be readily seen how they would prevent a large 
alligator from snugly nestling in the oozy mud. 
The alligator, therefore, prepares his bed by biting 
and pulling out these roots, and they come float- 
ing to the surface, showing plainly the marks of 
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his teeth, to form the framework of a future island. 
Every stage of its growth could be seen in the 
"Arm." Numbers of these roots float together 
and form a kind of raft. A scum collects about it, 
dust settles upon it, and the whole soon looks like 
a sheet of mud which undulates with the waves. 
As it becomes firmer, a small plant, always of the 
same species, makes its appearance, entirely cover- 
ing the island, and growing so evenly that one might 
.suppose its seed had been carefully sowed by 
hand. Later stages are now merely questions of 
time, but it is probably only a few years before 
the roots torn from the bed of the lake by the alli- 
gator are firmly woven into a compact mass by the 
grasses and reeds which take possession of it, and 
we have then an island quite similar to the one I 
have described. 

This, it is true, is not a pasture, but it may be- 
come one at any time. Some day a strong wind 
will blow this island ashore — indeed, I saw islands 
which had been stranded — and then the roots in 
its bottom will prove living anchors, holding it to 
its moorings, and by and by the floating island will 
become firm ground over which cattle may graze. 
As island after island is blown against this one, the 
** Arm " recedes, the shore becomes dryer, and ere 
long it will be firm enough to support the cattle 
which are attracted by its luxuriant growth of 
grasses. 

And now what becomes of our villagers ? Search 
the shore as you will, comparatively few traces of 
them are to be found. Robbed of the isolation of 
an insular life, they soon disappear to seek new 
homes where they will be more secure from the 
attacks of their enemies. The alligator gives place 
to the cow, the grassy nests of the marsh-rats and 
neofiber are soon overturned by prying pigs. 

THE ADOPTED PUP 

[We think the following story of the Peninsular War, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
will interest our readers, old and young. The speaker is supposed to be the 
wife of an English or Irish soldier.] 

IN the regiment I belong to there was a female 
dog, and — it was a brileing morning; I mind it 
well — the poor thing had pups ; and the sar- 
jent major took the pups away from her and 
drowned them intirely out of her sight ; and it was 
right he done (he was a knowledgeable man), for we 
wor on the march, and the craythure of a dog would 
have been kilt with the pups. 

Well, we come to a halt and tented as usual ; and 



there had been a Spanish hut (it was in Spain, so 
in coorse, the hut was Spanish) — a Spanish hut 
burned down by them rascally French hard by, 
and Bess (that was the dog's name) goes mooching 
and mooching among the ruins of the hut that had 
been burnt only the night before. 

Well, I was sitting hard by and the sun setting, 
and I trying to bile my little kettle to make a drop 
of tay for Mike ; if he was in a humane humor, 
he*d rather have the tay than the brandy (bad luck 
to it !), which he didn't like by any manes as well 
as the whiskey (God be good to him !). 

Well, ** Come here, Bess," says I, but sorra a fut 
Bess would come, but kept mooching and tooting 
like a mole. She was a little, broad, thick dog, 
remarkable active ; and so at last the curiosity led 
me, and I went over to her, and I see in the ruins of 
that hut what I never forgot — a large craythure of 
a dog had (I perceived from the way the half-burnt 
remains of her was placed) laid herself over her 
pups and remained till she was burnt alive trying 
to save them, and dead they was altogether — the 
mother and her young — barrin' one which I sup- 
pose must have rowled over and fell into a sort 
of cellar about three feet deep ; and I could see it 
underneath, crawling a little as if the life was only 
half in it, and every now and then it would let a 
sharp yelp of a cry out of it, which went straight to 
poor Bessy's heart, and then she'd tare like mad 
with the fair good-nature to get at the pup. 

So I moved a great flag that was a sort of arch 
to the place, and down she darted like an arrow ; 
and then, poor thing ! she cotched up the pup in 
her mouth, but it was too heavy for her to get out 
with ; the pup was a good lump of a pup, and she 
was Httle. So with that she stands upon her hind 
legs like a Christian with the pup in her mouth, and 
I took a grip of the pup and pulled it up, and Bess 
jumped out and took it in her mouth and carried it 
to the edge of the camp where I was biling the 
kettle, and lay down and acted the mother to that 
poor desolate pup as if it had been her own ; and 
though my Mike Was rayther a hard man, the tears 
stud in his eyes like diamonds when he saw the 
kindly natur of that dumb beast ; and many of the 
soldiers, when they heard it, swore that Bess should 
have her own way and carry the pup, or that they 
would carry it for her or make a place for it on the 
baggage wagon, where she could folly her own 
fancy. 

Well, sure enough, nothing could go beyant the 
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love of that craythure for the pup, and — God bless 
us ! — it wasn't out of whimsy she fancied it, but 
from pure natur — and an ugly baste it was — but to 
be sure she didn't think so. 

Well, as luck would have it, we had hard march- 
ing, and sometimes we hadn't room for even poor 

• 

Bess on the wagon, and we'd offer to carry the 
pup— but no ! — ^she understood, you see, to do her 
duty, and so she'd never lose sight of it through 
no temptation. 

But even the comfort poor Bess had wasn't to 
last. We come up with the innemy, though I niv- 
er in all my born days see people that had better 
use of their legs than the Frinch ; they wor illigant 
at walking off — still we come up with them, and, 
to be sure, as usual, the few women there wor and 
the baggage were left in the rear. Bess was a true- 
born soldier, poor thing ! being used all her life to 
campaigning ; and whin all came to all, she stole 
after the men — nothing could keep her quiet after 
the first revillie — she was away with the pup, and, 
God forgive me ! though my own poor Mike and 
many a boy I had a regard for wor in it, my heart 
often turned to poor Bess and the pup, and I wished 
I had locked her up in one of the baggage chests, 
which was the only way in the world we had of 
putting past her what she took in her head. 

Well, the thundering and the roaring and the 
murdering came to an ind before night — for it 
wasn't to say an out-an-out battle, only a running 
scrimmage like, and whin it was over I was glad to 
see all those (barrin' the dog) I regarded wor safe. 
And, indeed, if it had been a child, there couldn't 
have been more hunting after it than there was 
after Bess. 

Poor Bess ! It wasn't that she ever got into the 
thick of the fight — oh, no ! she always outskirted 
it, clever and knowledgeable like. But anyway we 
had got our wounded seen to and the dead buried, 
and still no sign of the pet of the regiment. Mike 
and myself thought we 'd have a batther after her, 
and set off with the moon, and it wasn't very long 
till we found her. 

It wasn't, you see, so much the dog that we cared 
for — because, to be sure, she was but a dog — but 
the natur, the beautiful natur went beyant all. 
When we looked at the poor thing we thought it 
was all up with her ; she was lying her length upon 
a piece of ground that was a good deal shook up 
with the balls, her fore-paw hanging by a bit of 
skin and the other paw over the pup, as a mother 



puts her arm over her infant to draw it closer to 
her bosom. 

The pup was quite dead and mangled, yet still 
that poor, fond, dumb craythure kept a grip of it 
with the one paw, close up to herself. 

*' Bess," says my husband — for, to tell God's 
truth, I was a bigger fool than I am now, for I 
could not spake, thinking, do you understand me? 
of the natur, the beautiful natur the Almighty 
puts into the creation, and how some people 
haven't as much in them as poor animals. 

" Bess," says he, and the craythure rose up on 
the three legs, but couldn't stand with the wake- 
ness, and never a move she moved her tail, but 
licked Mike's hand. ** Don't you see the pup's 
dead, Bess ? " says he ; but she'd hardly let him have 
it. •* It's stone dead," says he to me, " but I see no 
hurt on the dog barrin' the leg, and many a Chris- 
tian lives without a leg, and why shouldn't she?" 
He digs up a hole with his bayonet and lays the 
pup in it, Bess layin* by watching all the time. 
" Cheer up, ould comrade," he says to her. '* You 
did yer duty by it," and with that she dragged her- 
self over and looked into the hole, and when she 
had satisfied herself with looking, she turned up 
her head to the moon that was shining at its beau- 
tiful full, like an angel's face in the heavens, and 
sent up a howl — the most pitiful howl I ever heard. 

And my husband covered up the pup and took 
Bess in his arms ; she howled no more, poor thing! 
but seemed to understand the last was done, and 
though she was but a dog, still she had the respect 
of the regiment till the day of her death, because 
of her faithfulness to the charge she undertook. 

THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
(Icterus galbula) 

By Wilmot Townsend 

[for our animal friends] 

SPRIGHTLY Baltimore! What a welcome 
our orchards and groves extend to you ! A 
cheerful spirit, it is said, is contagious, and 
truly you possess one. Welling over with gayety, 
your lovely presence completes the ** charmed cir- 
cle " of our feathered guests at springtide. At the 
first sound of that stirring call, Tu-e ! Tu-e ! one's 
pulse beats a trifle faster, and the tender foliage 
waves its quivering banners in the breeze with 
delight at your return. 

The oriole spends his time mostly in the tree- 
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tops. It is not often he condescends to alight 
upon mother earth, although at times he searches 
among the grass blades for his insect food. Won- 
derfully beautiful he appears, with his bright colors 
in contrast with the dark green of his surroundings, 
while thus engaged. His great delight is to trip 
among the blossom-covered twigs of the fruit-trees, 
working his way along the branches, and carefully 
examining each cranny and crevice of the bark, 
not in vain either, for many a luckless insect he 
captures. 

From side to side he moves among the blooms, 
now hanging head downward from some bending 
twig, now running quickly along a limb until he 
arrives at the topmost sprays. There, pausing as 
though delighted with the prospect, he utters that 
ringing Tu-e ! Tu-e ! and often, in sheer excess of 
spirits, he literally flings himself into the air and 
darts away to the nearest blossoming tree-top to 
repeat the performance. A pretty sight it is to see 
him flash before one's eyes in full song, waking the 
echoes with his clear notes as he passes. 

His ingenuity as a home-builder has been so 
often extolled that it is doubtless familiar to the 
reader. It suffices, therefore, to say that the build- 
ing of his pretty nest is in keeping with all he does. 
Unique and graceful as the bird itself, it swings 
among the twigs, now high in some tall elm or 
beech, and again I have seen it tied on a drooping 
bough within twenty feet of the ground. I think 
this latter site unusual, however, as it is the only 
instance in which I have observed an oriole's nest 
so nearly within reach. 

Arriving on Long Island from the 8th to the 
1 2th of May, this elegant bird enlivens our groves 
with his cheery voice and gay personality through 
all the summer months. To my mind one sees him 
at his best during the rearing of his nestlings. At 
this period his life is one continual hustle and bus- 
tle. From morning till night he is on the go, with 
his quietly dressed little wife, foraging among the 
insect hordes to supply the constantly increasing 
demands of their young. Brimful of life and song, 
the male darts hither and thither in search of food, 
pausing now and again to flute a few wild notes 
that voice his delight. This activity continues 
until the young have flown from the nest and are 
well started in the world. Then, and not till then, 
this gay fellow grows quieter ; there is no longer 
quite so much recklessness and haste in his move- 
ments; he seems to take things in a more philo- 



sophical manner, and having no family to provide 
for, he becomes somewhat of di gourmet. A luscious 
blackheart cherry is just to his liking at this season, 
and well he knows how to select the finest fruit. 

There is to me an indescribable charm about the 
Baltimore Oriole. His appearance is very distin- 
gue^ and his flow of spirits seems inexhaustible. 
During nesting time, while his demure little spouse 
keeps close at home, he spends hours at a time in 
the tree-top overhead, delighting the sunlit world 
with his fresh voice ; at the same time keeping a 
watchful eye on all intruders who seem inclined to 
venture too near his homestead. 

His song, if it may be so called, is a jumble of 
sweet, clear notes — Tu-e ! Tu-e ! Tu-e ! Tu-e ! with 
an odd warble now and then flung between as the 
fancy takes him. At times I have heard him indulge 
in subdued musical conversation, as it were, just as 
if he were telling himself how good it was to live. 
But this soliloquizing is infrequent. The calls of 
different individuals vary somewhat in emphasis, 
but there is no mistaking the "oriole accent.** 
They mingle with the breeze as it surges among 
the boughs, they come to us on the light air that 
bears the perfume of the blossoms, and the true 
ring of the wildwood sings in their tones. 

When this darling child of nature leaves us in the 
early autumn, I always feel as though a living sun- 
beam had vanished. 

A VIEW FROM ABOVE 

By Amos R. Wells 

[for our animal friends] 

Y office was formerly situated on one of 
Boston's busiest corners, and near the top 
of a tall building. I could look along four 
crowded streets — as far along them, that is, as 
Boston's crooked streets permit any one to look — 
and I shall never forget what seemed strangest to 
me as I became familiar with a fifth-story view of 
Boston. It was the horses. 

Of course, I had looked down on horses before, 
but I had seen without perceiving. Now a con- 
stant succession of them plodded along below me 
in four directions. They pulled all sorts of vehi- 
cles — light pleasure carriages, heavy coal wagons, 
lumbering express-vans, mail-carts, cabs, herdics, 
street-cars, market-wagons, immense advertise- 
ments of circuses or root beer — all sorts of loads, 
from loads reasonable and merciful to loads twice 
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as large as any horse should pull ; all sorts of 
drivers, from the rare man who knew his animal 
and understood his business, to the drunken, yell- 
ing, whip-swinging brute, lower in the scale of 
being than the faithful beast he was driving. 

But chiefly my heart was moved by this: Did 
you ever see a horse from above? At first I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, the shape was so unfamiliar, 
awkward, ungainly, like a great hairy sack with a 
long and poorly tied neck. On a level with a horse 
one sees fine outlines, and the delicate legs and 
elegantly simple hoofs have a peculiar beauty. 
There, too, one notices the play of great muscles 
and massive tendons beneath the smooth skin, and 
the animal is thought of less as a beast of burden 
than as one of the most magnificent and powerful 
creatures God has made. 

But seen from above, the elegant outlines van- 
ish ; the play of the muscles is gone ; the swelling of 
the tendons and the action of slender limbs dis- 
appears. You see an awkward, patient bulk, drag- 
ging after it in some fashion a bulk many times 
larger than itself. The head sways clumsily from 
side to side. The neck is long drawn out as if 
stretched in painful exertion. It is not a picture 
of power, but of patience ; not of elegance, but of 
endurance ; and as the constant procession of these 
pitiable objects passes, each pulling its heavy 
burden, jerked brutally hither and thither by curs- 
ing drivers, with not even a rare vision of an arch- 
ing neck or a proudly swelling nostril, but merely 
of humdrum, tense, dull plodding and pulling — as 
you watch this, the horse becomes reduced to his 
lowest terms, and you see in him the brute burden- 
bearer of brutal men. 

Oh, one must take views from all angles to 
understand a thing thoroughly! Check-reins and 
cruel bits and cropped tails — none of the barbar- 
isms of modern fashion can make a tired horse look 
sprightly — from above. I do not think any one 
could look long at such a procession of patient 
beasts, tugging faithfully at dead weights, and Re- 
tain prominently in his mind any romantic ideas of 
the horse. This view from above takes away all the 
poetry, and makes one forget the snorting steed of 
the Book of Job. But, on the other hand, no man, 
if he has a heart, could look long on such a scene, 
and not forever after feel moved at sight of one of 
these honest, toiling servants of men, to put his 
arms around the patient neck, and whisper in the 
ear that has heard little but curses and the snap of 



the lash, ** Courage, a little while longer, old friend 1 
Electricity is coming." 

ANIMALS IN MYTH AND SUPERSTITION 

By Emil Sevtter, Ph.D. 

[for our animal pribkds] 

III 

In the last sketch we saw the boar with mighty 
tusks as the representative of the storm and the 
thunderbolt. 

By one of those twists and feats of mental jug- 
glery which are so common in primeval mythology, 
Indra, the Sun-god himself, appears under the 
shape of a boar with bright golden bristles, which 
correspond to the glittering mane of the solar lion 
in Semitic myths. In the Teutonic world, too, we 
find the solar boar under the significant name of 
Gullinbursti — 1>., Golden bristle. In the same con- 
nection we may mention the old popular belief in 
Germany that the wind is a boar. To this day, 
when the wheat-fields wave in the breeze, the farm- 
ers say that "the boar is going through the fields.** 

As the sun was the hero of purity and light, who 
sees and knows all, oaths were sworn by the boar 
as emblem of the sun. Throughout the early mid- 
dle ages people swore solemnly with their right 
hand placed on a boar's head. The eating of pork 
was supposed to endow people with superior knowl- 
edge, as in the Esthonian fairy tale, in which the 
hero, having partaken of boar's flesh, is enabled to 
understand the language of birds. At Yuletide 
the boar was eaten as a symbol of the returning 
sun, and down to this very day the peasants of 
Norway and Sweden bake their Christmas cake in 
the form of a boar. The Christmas boar of the 
universities at Oxford and Cambridge is a reminis- 
cence of the same belief. 

Another solar animal is the horse, which, in the 
myths of India, Greece, and the Germanic peoples, 
is endowed with singular beauty and fascination. 
As beast of burden the horse was called Vahni in 
Sanscrit, and as the rays of the sun carry light and 
vivifying warmth from the sky to the earth, they 
were imagined to be the shining and beauteous 
horses of the solar lord. They were named either 
from their speed, a^an (from ak^ i>., swift), or from 
their color, harits (the yellow, glistening), or rohits 
(the ruddy, brown). The gloaming and the dawn 
were two horses, the asvinSy which in Greece are 
represented by the two Dioscuri^ the great twin 
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brethren. Indra Savitar, the lord of the sun, was 
borne across the sky in a golden chariot drawn by 
twelve milk-white and glittering harits, just as 
Helios journeyed through the blue sky of Hellas. 

In the religious conception of the western 
Aryans these harits became lovely maidens, the 
Greek Charities^ who bestow blessings on every 
one they meet, and in this way become the dispens- 
ers of divine charity. 

As a representative of the dull gray evening twi- 
light, the gray horse was endowed in Scandinavia 
with a funereal as well as a prophetic nature, as in 
the instance of the gray steed of the dying hero 
Sigurd ; and as the stormy sky is gray and sombre, 
the eight-footed steed of Odin, the Storm-god of 
Teutonic myth, belongs to the same magic circle. 
Like the boar, the horse was the emblem of the 
all-seeing and omniscient sun, especially among the 
Saxons, who worshipped white horses as sacred to 
the sun. 

One of the most brilliant apparitions in Aryan 
myth and fairy tale is undoubtedly the swan, whose 
plumage of silvery whiteness represents the whitish 
mists and vapors which rise from the water into 
the serene sky, there to form the swan-like clouds. 
Such, no doubt, was the conception that has called 
into existence the mystic swans, which after many 
ages reappeared in the forms of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Melusina or Urvast, all of them being apsaras or 
water-maidens, like the mist clouds themselves. 
In the Teutonic myths these apsaras become the 
Valkyries who carry the slain heroes home into the 
realms of the blest. That this nature of the ap- 
saras was not foreign to Hindoo ideas, is evident 
from a passage of the Mahdbh^rata, which runs as 
follows : 

"A hero slain is not to be lamented, for he is 
exalted in heaven. Thousands of beautiful apsaras 
run quickly up to the hero who has been slain in 
battle, saying to him, ' Be my husband.' " 

In some of the Teutonic tales the apsaras ride 
over the battlefield on white horses, the steeds of 
the sun. In others of a more idyllic character 
they are seen bathing in the crystal waters of 
some blue and peaceful lake (the blue sky), while 
their swan garments, which they have laid aside 
for a while, are lying on the shore ; and if these 
garments are taken from them they are compelled 
to retain their human shape. Sometimes, as in 
the mediaeval tale of the " Knight of the Swan," 
the garb of the swan has dwindled down to a 



silver collar, without which the transformation 
from bird into human being, and vice versa, be- 
comes impossible. A remnant of this transforma- 
tion is still recognizable in Grimm's tale of " The 
White and the Black Bride," in which the true 
bride, having been thrown into the water, is 
changed into a snow-white swan, gracefully gliding 
away into the distance. 

Berchta or Bertha (the bright, shining), the benefi- 
cent and kindly genius of mediaeval popular story, 
was supposed to have one foot larger than the 
other ; whence her French name, Berthe au grand 
pied, which is only a variant of the older designa- 
tion, Berthe la Pedauque, i.e., pied d'oie, or Bertha 
the Goose-footed. Here the silver collar is replaced 
by the goose-foot, and as swan and goose are equiv- 
alents in old Aryan mythology, it is evident that 
*' Goose-footed Bertha" is a survivor of the ancient 
apsara, the swan-shaped water-maiden, f>., the 
white cloud. 

One more solar bird we have to mention is the 
white dove, which, probably on account of its snow- 
white plumage, was the emblem of the Semitic 
queen-goddess Semiramis in Central Asia. Thence 
it became the sacred bird of Asherah and Astarte, 
and thus associated itself with the cult of the 
Greek Aphrodite. Paphos, one of the chief sanc- 
tuaries of Aphrodite, was famous for its beautiful 
white doves. 

I have endeavored in the foregoing pages to give 
the reader some idea of the deep-rooted and far- 
reaching influence exercised by the animal world 
over the mind of primitive man. It was not 
possible to treat this exuberantly rich subject 
exhaustively -within narrow limits like these. Hun- 
dreds of myths, superstitions, and fairy tales, no 
less interesting than those that have been men- 
tioned, I must needs pass by. If I have succeeded 
in exciting an interest deeper and nobler than that 
connected with the mere material benefit yielded 
by our animal friends, my task is accomplished. 



O 



« 



There is a childhood into which we have to 
grow, just as there is a childhood which we must 
leave behind ; a childlikeness which is the highest 
gain of humanity, and a childishness from which 
but few of those who are counted the wisest among 
men have freed themselves in their imagined prog- 
ress towards the reality of things. — George Mac- 
Donald. 
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human beings after all. We conclude, therefore, that 
moral of this story is : Cultivate whatever special talent 
may possess. Who knows but that with study you mays< 
day be able to do whatever work you have to do as n; 
rally, as easily, as a bird sings 1 



SCHOOLDAYS 

PERHAPS you do not know that animals have school- 
days as well as boys and girls. Some young people, 
particular friends of ours, invited us once to see their 
birds during lesson hours, much as the principal of a 
school might invite the inspection of distinguished strangers. 
We regarded (he invitation as an honor, and we accepted it. 

The birds were a pair of pewees or phcebe birds. They 
lived on a tree not far from the home of our little friends, 
and they had a family of three lively youngsters, to the educa- 
tion of which they were just then devoted. The old birds 
showed not the slightest fear of us, and they evidently in- 
tended to bring up their little ones to have the same con- 
fidence in human nature. 

The first lesson was, of course, the flying lesson. We 
arrived in time for it. It was not by any means the first fly- 
ing lesson the bird-children had had. They acquitted them- 
selves too well for us to believe that. They followed their 
parents almost to the veranda by which we were standing, 
and then they rested on the heads, shoulders, and outstretched 
arms of the delighted human children exactly as they might 
have done upon the branches of trees. 

The second lesson was more interesting still, tt was the 
singing lesson. 

We have often heard people talk of natural singing. " Sing 
as naturally as a bird," the saying goes ; but now we know 
that a bird sings naturally only after he has learned how to 
sing. In the beginning he makes as many mistakes as any- 
body. He quavers and breaks down. He tries again. He 
grows excited. He repeals his little trill over and over, bit 
by bit. Then his father interrupts him. Something is wrong. 
What is it 1 Oh, dear ! All to be done again ? How hard 
it is! His father bursts out into an exquisite song, which 
discourages the little bird completely. He never can do 
that ! He gives one shrill pipe, and the lesson is ended. 

The following morning the whole pretty scene will be re- 
peated, and very likely it will end in the same manner, until 
one day the little bird can sing. Then will he sing with all 

Our inspection of the bird-school over, we withdrew in a 
thoughtful frame of mind. Nothing can be accomplished, 
we argued, without earnest study. We feel that we were 
told it by a little bird, and we appeal to you. schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, to know if the truth of it does not strike home 
to you also. 

Are you making the most of your school-days ? You may 
have thought that birds sing as easily as they breathe. They 
probably do. But we can assure you that they study before 
they can sing with such ease, for we have been present at 
their singing lesson and we have heard i^t%x mistakes. They 
are obliged to practise as hard as if they were nothing but 



PEG AND SAUSAGB 

By Mrs. John Sherwood 

[FOB OUK AI.™aL CKUKPS] 

THESE were two beautiful, and, in their day, renowned 
Newfoundland dogs, who filled the canvas and the 
stage on which they trotted out their brief existence 
with a picture, or series of pictures, so varied, so 
characteristic, so interesting, that no biographer can do it 
justice. I have always wished that they could have written 
out what they thought of us, and I have wondered if it was 
as complimentary as our opinion of them. 

But I must believe that they loved us, so I am sure in their 
silent canine way they approved of us, for they never wavered 
in their fidelity, nor treated us coldly nor with scorn. 

There was no fashionable insincerity in their greeting. We 
spent four months of every year at a certain retired country- 
house in a forest (we will call it the Locusts), and then came 
back to the busy city for the winter. For eleven years we 
were greeted by Peg, for ten years by Sausage, with leaps 
and bounds and kisses and a Iouching(sometimes loo robust) 
welcome, which has now a melancholy place in memory as 
we lay a flower on their recent graves. 

Peg was brought to us as a puppy by the youngest of three 
brothers, when all of them were boys— not yet men. She 
came a thoroughbred, from a very famous kennel on Long 
Island, and she grew up a lady, and was a lady to the end. 
She was named after the famous actress Peg WoHington, 
and like her was beautiful, wily, flallering, graceful, ele- 
gant, and with some feminine caprices. Some of her ene- 
mies said she was insincere, and that she had no particular 
preferences, excepting for luxury and comfort. 1 believe this 
was a calumny, for I knew she would jump into the water to 
save a little life (after the fine instinct of her race), and she 
once gave me a blow on the arm, as she seemed to think I 
was pushing my youngest boy too vehemently in a swing. 
Peg was a mother herself at one year of age, and she had a 
high moral sense of the duties of thai sacred relationship. 
As, however, the boy came back laughing from his parabola, 
she looked at me as much as to say, " I ask your pardon, 
madam," and 1 loved her all the better for her love of him. 

This beautiful creature had hair like Lord Byron, as soft 
and curly and black. It was parted naturally all down her 
back, and fell either side in long, loose curls, ending in a 
feathery tail, pretty enough to have adorned a lady's hat. 
Her head was small, intelligent, and like the head of a deer ; 
her eyes large and lovely, beseeching, dreamful, and inde- 
scribably human ; her ears were soft as satin, and she liked to 
have you take one in your hand and pull it slightly. She 
wore a pretty brass collar which bore her name. It was as 
becoming as a diamond necklace to a duchess. 

Her son Sausage was born when she was a year old, and 
had, I fear, a rather ignoble father. He was, however, a 
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larger and more superb specimen than his pretty mother, 
but he lacked her refinement, intelligence, and breeding. He 
was a rough diamond, but was the idol of the three boys, 
who stood sponsors for him, for he was born at the Locusts ; 
and as he looked in early infancy like a Bologna sausage, 
he received that inharmonious name. In another year he 
was larger than his mother, who had other maternal cares 
by this time. Indeed, Peg was the mother of some sixty 
children, but none were ever adopted at the Locusts but 
Sausage, who always, big and unwieldy as he was, obeyed 
his little mother like a slave. They were inseparable com- 
panions and friends, and talked to each other in a language 
which I always wished I could understand. They came to- 
gether to meet us when we arrived. They then trotted off 
to consult with each other, came back to stand patiently by 
us at the dinner, lay down together by the wood fire, were 
almost Siamese twins in their devotion, and went off to walk 
with their masters with an ecstasy which surpassed any 
other manifestation of joy which I have ever seen. 

During the winter, while they lived at a gardener's cottage, 
they led a roaming life, hunting over the forests, and were 
different animals from what they were while we were at the 
Locusts. These four months were to them visits to a water- 
ing-place, and they accommodated themselves to the change 
as a young girl from the country would hail a visit to the 
gay scenes of Saratoga or Newport. 

While Peg was attending to her maternal duties, Sausage 
would devote himself to his young masters even more 
assiduously. They grew so fond of him that they were 
maudlin ; talked to him as a young mother talks — *' Was him 
tootsey-wootsey ? " — and made a baby of this huge creature 
who was six feet from nose to tip of tail, and weighed — I dare 
not say how much. Finally they invented a language for 
him which no one could understand but themselves and him- 
self, and which, as they had the monopoly of it, sounded 
quite foolish to the rest of the world. But it was a pro- 
foundly comprehensive language, for it spoke of youth and 
gayety and innocent fun and amusement. It had no minor 
key in it ; it did not whisper the words death, grief, and dis- 
appointment ; it had in it the eternal laughter of the gods, 
and under it breathed the peal diapason of fidelity. 

Sausage was a simpler nature than Peg, and his feelings 
were more single and intense. He loved all his friends (the 
three brothers) alike, but one was his master ; him he would 
have followed to the death, would have starved on his grave. 
He would obey him, follow him, lie down when he stopped 
even in the middle of the road, waiting for him to go on. 
He had a fit of sickness when his master left him in September 
to return to college, and was always moping under his bed 
and about his deserted room for days. He showed that he 
had memory and also a certain reasoning power, for when 
the fatal day drew near, he would mournfully cling to this 
particular friend as if to say, " Is parting inevitable ?" 

Peg joined him in this universal sorrow as the last days of 
summer pointed to the retreat to the city. She would make 
a very curious little moan as the trunks were being packed, 
and seemed to hate the sight of a trunk. 

I once had a most curious test of this power of a dog's 
reasoning in her hospitable conduct toward me as I was dis- 
appointed of a dinner party. I had sent some notes by a 



careless coachman to the village to ask ten friends to dine 
with me, as all my young people were going to a picnic. 
The coachman forgot to deliver the notes, carrying them to 
the picnic with him. Peg saw the table set with flowers, and 
as the hour drew nigh and no one came, she entered and 
lay down at my feet sympathetically. I finally took my seat 
at the head of the table to eat a lonely dinner, when Peg ap- 
peared, her mouth full of puppies. She brought them all in, 
nine of them, and then sat down herself, so I should not be 
without guests ! 

I can see her now, the dear blackness laid out gracefully 
on the carpet, with nine amorphous little dabs of black pup- 
pies lying squirming near her, with a satisfied, proud, and 
happy air, as much as to say, *' Well, you have your company of 
ten after all, dear Missus, haven't you ? " She had brought me 
the best company she had, her dear children. Could there 
have been a more delicate attention ? 

I told this story once to Guthrie (Anstey), author of •• Vice 
Versa," who loves dogs, and who studies and who understands 
them. He said " it was the prettiest dog story he ever knew. 
It was the triumph of dog — ma.** 

Peg was one of those graceful and beautifully made dogs 
who could not strike an awkward attitude. Hence, as she 
was always more graceful than Sausage, she was called 
affected and " feminine " by harsh male critics, who pre- 
ferred Sausage. Each dog had his or her party, his or her 
adherents in the house, and war raged fiercely at the breakfast 
table. Sausage grew savage in his old age toward tres- 
passers, and as this extended in his mind toward all visitors, 
he grew less popular with all but his immediate masters, 
now grown to be almost men. He bit lesser dogs, he 
assaulted the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, and 
he had to be whipped. His best beloved undertook this cor- 
rection and showed the spirit of Brutus in so doing. I fear 
he did not " put it on " with Roman firmness, for Sausage 
never recanted. 

To whip old "Thursthirarp," for to this endearing appella- 
tion had he come at last in that intricate language of affection, 
was duty's most severe and sublime apotheosis. It was 
Joan of Arc mounting the burning pile ; it was Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac ; it was the martyr burning his books and 
then burning himself; but he was whipped. 

Alas, disease came first to Sausage ; the dark, beautiful, 
curly skin got the mange, and other troubles set in. He was 
carefully treated, and submitted to everything if his masters 
were the physicians. They were faithful to him as he had 
been to them, and he died, poor dog, licking a familiar hand. 

Peg, of a finer breed, lingered another year. Then she, 
soft, saddened creature, missing her son, missing her vanished 
youth, her activity and her pleasure in life, alone with her 
youngest master, she laid her pretty head down and died. 
He covered her with flowers, as he laid her in her narrow 
box, and he told us all how pretty she was even in death. 
We have even a lock of her soft, beautiful hair in our •* Log," 
which is full of anecdotes of the sweetest and most precious 
parlor dog that ever lived. For, as I have said. Peg was a 
lady ; she never in all those long years made herself disagree- 
able. If she was repulsed, she retired gracefully, coming 
back and putting a soft paw on a gentleman's arm, and look- 
ing in his face so beseechingly that she got a piece of chicken 
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ai once. She liked to lie down on the skin of a lady's dress 
sometimes, when she was fresh from the river, which brought 
on her the scorn of the washerwoman and led to angry words. 
Once the brute in her got the belter of her, and she pursued 
a dead pig down the river and had to be banished for a few 
hours ; but what are these trifles in a long life P 

They are buried at the Locusts, these two dear doggies. 
Their youngest master followed them to the silent land very 
soon, and when wc visit his grave wlih the flowers which we 
strew there, we always place a few on the simple mounds 
he reared to his canine friends, who made his short life so 
happy, who were so fond of him, whose life they saved from 
the rapid river on whose banks his tender footsteps strayed 
too near ; and it is a fond superstition that now, perhaps, 
these faithful shadows 
follow him in that 
brighter world beyond 
the "great divide," that 
river which we must alt 
pass, never lo return. 



THE TRUTH 
ABOUT CHICO 
AND JOHANNA 

Bv J. Carter Beard 






U.D5] 



POPULAR igno- 
rance of element- 
ary natural his- 
tory is amusingly 

shown in the impressions 
a.nd opinions expressed, 
not only orally, and in 
private, but in the public 
press and literary peri- 
odicals, concerning the „,-- 
great ape Chico and his 
female companion Jo- 
hanna, now on exhibition 
in New York city. 

One prominent magazine calls Chtco an orang-outang, 
another will have it that the animals are gorillas, while a 
third refers them to some little-known species inlermediaie 
between the two mentioned. That they are chimpanzees, 
and nothing else, cannot be doubled for a moment by any one 
at all acquainted with the peculiarities that differentiate the 
species of great apes from each oiher. The face of a gorilla, 
for instance, as shown in the accompanying sketch, is as 
different as possible from that of Chico, The supra-orbital 
ridges are much more prominenl, and (he forehead more 
retreating ; but leaving lesser differences out of the question, 
the comparative sizes of ihe ears of the two animals make a 
distinction entirely beyond the limit of individual varialion. 

Chico is the largest ape that has ever been seen on this 
hemisphere. He is, indeed, almost as tall, standing erect 
with unbent knees, as an average man, being slightly over 
five feet in height. This, however, is an attitude he never vol- 
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tarily assumes, and the measurement given can only be 
rived at by seeing him hanging from his trapeze or hori- 
nlal bar. So far as his habitual manner of progression is 
ed he is as truly a quadruped, as he isquadrumanous 
when we take only the shape of the members at the extrem- 
ities of his limbs inio consideration. The Illustration, drawn 
directly from the animal itself, gives his characteristic posi- 
tion when moving about. He sometimes varies it by sitting 
down, drawing up his lower limbs, and swinging himself 
along on his long arms, reminding one of those legless 
cripples who oscillate their way through the crowded street 
in a similar manner. In spite of all statements to the con- 
trary, no monkey or ape can rival a bear in standing erect and 
walking about on his hind feet. Indeed, I am assured that it 
is easier, as a general 
thing, to leach dogs 
than monkeys to do so, 
in part, perhaps, be- 
cause of the greater 
docility and iractability 
of the dog, but chiefly 
because the hind feet, 
or lower hands, of the 
monkey are so ex- 
tremely ill-fitted to sus- 
tain the body in an 

other support. 

So far as intellect is 
concerned, there can 
be no doubt, I think, 
that Crowley, our for- 
mer favorite, far sur- 
passed Chico, probably 
because he was young- 
er ; for, strange as it 
may appear, the larger 
apes are api to grow 
less instead of more 
intelligent as they grow 
older. As Dr. Gun- 
ningsays: "Theyoung 
gorilla and the young 
human child are not very far apart," and the same may be 
said of the chimpanzee. But "they grow up, ihe one into 
brutehood, the other into manhood, and every day they grow 
asunder. In the human being the brain grows larger and 
pushes out the skull ; in the ape the skull grows thicker and 
pushes in the brain. The human child grows brainward ; 
the ape-child, jawward. The 
human child grows heaven- 
ward ; the ape-child, earth- 
So far as the human child 
is concerned, these statements 
may have a large and varied 
assortment of exceptions, and. 
since there is no rule without 
exceptions, there may be in- 
stances in which the general Hm^ -f \orJU- 
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law has varied in lis application to the ilevelopment of the 
ape. I do not know how otherwise to explain the well- 
authenticated accounts of the great docility and understand- 
ing of apes that have been brought up in climates more 
suitable to their constitutions than oura, anti have continued 
to exhibit, as adults, the same teachable and gentle nature 
thai characterized them when young. 

Chico seems to be very much attached to his keeper, whose 
partiality, like that of an indulgent parent, leads him to 
think his pet a very intelligent creature. It is the most 
intelligent he has ever had in charge, he says, and he has 
had the care of animals all his life. He is unable, however, 
to give any very satisfactory instances of Chico 's alleged in- 
telligence, and the fact that he himself never ventures into 
Chico's cage throws some doubt upon his account of the 
animal's gentleness of disposition. 

In disposition and mental capacity Johanna is very much 
like her larger companion. The (raining of the two animals 
has evidently been entirely neglected. They have had neither 
the natural development of a free life in the forest, nor that 
which comes from artificial exercise for discipline. Tl is, 
therefore, as unfair to judge the mental capacity of the race 
by ihese two specimens as it would be to gauge the mental 
capacity of mankind by that of a child brought up in strict 
captivity in ihe same manner. 

o o e 

Sea fowls' eggs have one remarkable peculiarity : they are 
nearly conical in form, broad at the base and sharp at the 
point, so that they will only roll in a circle. They are laid on 
the bare edges of high rocks, from which they would almost 
surely fall off save for this happy provision of nature. 



THE OLD MILL HORSE 

Bv Robert W. Hume 



" Who knoweth the spirit of man that goelh upward, and the 
spirit of the he»sl that goeth downward to ihe earth ? "'— EccLES. 



The old mill horse ! The blind i 
See him plod his daily course ; 
Toiling, moiling, weary, worn, 
Hopeless, heartless, and forlorn I 



Old, blind horse ! I read the language 

Of thy footsteps, sad and slow ; 
Nay, thy stony eye dlscourseih 

All the eloquence of woe ! 
" Youth," it says, " I once was active. 

Swift and joyous, proud and gay ; 
Mark me now, all faint and feeble. 

In the evening of my day." 



In the rough and haggard semblance 

Wisdom speaketh unto ihee: 
What is youth, or grace, or beauiy, 

Read of them the destiny ! 
Maiden, mark the chase's glory. 

Idol of the sporting throng ; 
Deaf and blind, and lame and aged, 

Drag this burdened beam along! 



Man, behold the ills that wait thee. 

See tlie end of nature's strife ; 
What are power, fame, and glory. 

But the vanities of life f 
Vain are all thy pomps and pageants. 

Vainer those they oft adorn ; 
Come, and read of time the moral. 

In this broken, drooping form I 



Age, behold in him thy likeness, 

Toiling on in want and care ; 
Of him learn to bear in silence 

Misery and grim despair ! 
Mark him mule benearh fate's lashes. 

Patient and enduring still ; 
Dragging out life's wretched r 

In a dark and dreary n 



The old mill horse ! The blind mill horse i 
See him plod life's dusty course ; 
Mute and patient in despair, 
Waiting death to end his care I 
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Dear Utter-Box .- 

Mamma read me " Natural Enemies" in the April number 
of Our Animal Friends, and both she and 1 were so much 
interested that she advised me to sit right down and tell you 
what good friends our Dandy and Tabby are. 

Tabby was a full-grown cat when Dandy was a puppy. 
We did not know exactly what to do with Dandy when he 
fir^l came to us. There seemed to be no good place for him 
to sleep. He is a pug, and he was too lively a puppy to sleep 
anywhere up-stairs, while he was too delicate lo sleep where 
he might catch cold. We shut him in the warm laundry one 
night, feeling sure that there he could not catch cold, and 
hoping that Tabby would not object lo sharing the room with 
him, particularly as his basket stood in a corner far from her 
own bed. The next day, what did we find but Tabby and 
Dandy asleep together, their paws around each other's necks. 
Dandy had invited Tabby to his basket. Afler that they 
were intimate friends, and always slept together. 

But one day Tabby disappeared to the cellar, where 
she started an independent establishment for herself and 
a family of kittens. Poor Dandy could not understand 
the desertion. He must have had a long talk with Tabby 
about it and have urged her to come back. He was the 
frankest little dog in ihe world, and oh, so hospitable ! He 
would not allow the least misunderstanding between his 
friend and himself. After much persuasion, Tabby gave in. 
She probably asked Dandy to be patient until her kittens' 
eyes were opened. Then, with Dandy's help, ihe family was 
moved. Up and down ihe cellar-stairs trotted thai cat, carry- 
ing kitten after kitten in her mouth, and leaving them at the 
laundry door. Dandy met her there. He then pushed the 
kittens along with his nose to the basket. When all the kit- 
tens—four in number— were up-stairs, Tabby lifted them one 
by one into the basket, and Dandy wagged his tail, perfectly 
delighted. 

Until the kittens were big enough to be given away they 
shared Dandy's basket, and now I know that they wiil have 
to meet some dreadfully cruel hound before they can imagine 
thai dogs are their natural enemies. 

Yours very truly, 

C. B. G, 

Long Island. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

After reading the article on "Migrations on the Wing," 
in the March number of Our Animal Friends. 1 decided to 
write you a curious fact about a bird. I have often read 
staiements of birds returning to the same locality on succes- 
sive years, bul never had such positive proof as 1 have in this 



Four years ago a '• white " robin, as we named it, appeared 
about our place. It is distinctly a robin ; nobody could mis- 
lake it for any other kind of bird ; but its breast is thickly 
mottled with while, its back is entirely white, while its wings 
and tail are equally black and while. 

For four successive summers this bird has lived on our 
place and in the immediate neighborhood, but I have never 
known him to male or build a nest. 

Last week, while walking across our meadow, what should 

I see bui our old friend, "the white robin," on the fence, 

returned for his fifth summer among our irees. How I 

should like to know where he spends his winters ! 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mabel Olmsted. 

Morristown, N. J. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

I am a subscriber to OUR Animal Friends, and would 
like to tell you about my rabbit. 

About a year or two ago I had a pet rabbit which was very 
tame indeed ; it ran about the house all day long. Some- 
times, when I would go to call it. I would find it in the garden 
eating lettuce or egg-plant leaves. In the evening I used to 
pick lots of grass and put it In the bottom of a cage, in which 
he slept every night, I gave him a little milk and lettuce 
and grass, so that when he woke up at night he would have 
plenty to eat. In the morning I look him out of his cage and 
showed him where I had put his milk for the day. 

In the winter, when I went to the city. I left him with a 
friend of mine, and he grew quiie large. But after a few 
weeks, in the middle of winter, when Ihe snow was on the 
ground, he died. 

He had been taken care of very well all winter, and 
had had everything he needed, so that if it had not been 
that while he was asleep one night in the stable, a wall-rat 
came and ate him up, I think he would have died very 
happily indeed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Helen Sturgis. 

New York. 

Dear Letter-Box .■ 

I read OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS cvcry month, and I ihink 
ihai ii is a very nice magaiine. I find some very Interesting 
stories in it. 1 thought I would tell you about the horses up 
in the field near my house. Their names are Prince and Tom. 
and they are brown and while. They follow me along the 
fence. We go up to see them, and bring them grass in our 
aprons, and they will eat il out of my hands. 

Last summer, when 1 was down at the beach bathing, I 
saw a lai^e Newfoundland dog. The man he belonged to 
would throw sticks into the water, and the dog would swim 
afler them and bring them to the shore. The man told me 
thai Ihe dog was web-fooled, like a duck, and that was the 
reason he could swim so well. 

I dearly love all kinds of animals, and I try to be as kind 
and gentle to them as I possibly can. 

Yours very truly, 

May Alice. 
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THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
POULTRY 

MANY farmers, who Uo not make poultry raising a 
specialty, think that any sort of shelter and food will 
<lo for their chickens. As a matter of fact, it is a 
simple thing to care properly for poultry. To give 
them access in fine weather to a gravelled walk or yard, and 
in summer to a grass enclosure, to furnish them with good 
food and pure water, lo keep their surroundings abioluUly 
ettan, to build the poultry houses facing the south or south- 
west, and with a high rear or northern wall for the hatch- 
ing coops, are practically all thai healthy chickens need, 
while lo refuse them such necessary care is culpable neglect. 
Every farmer possesses the facilities for feeding his poultry 
economically, and has also the space upon his land to make 
them thrifty and comfortable. Where a large number of 
birds is kept, as much space as possible should be accorded 
them ; but to crowd fowls into small enclosures is certain to 
generate roup and otiier diseases. 

A good poultry-house may be constructed with a partial 
glass front and end. The glass may be of the cheapest 
quality, and the glazing such as serves for the ordinary green- 
house rooiing. In winter the windows will afford sunlight 
and warmth. In spring and summer either lattice-work may 
be substituted for the sashes, or the window frames may be 
covered with two-inch mesh-wire screening, which is both 
durable and inexpensive. 

The poultry-house should be carefully cleansed and white- 
washed in the spring and fall. Thai the cleansing may be 
more efficient, it is well to throw a pound or two of pow- 
dered sulphur into the whitewash-tub. The entire fixtures 
of the chicken-house consist of a water-vessel, a feed-box, a 
box for broken oyster shells, a low roost upon brackets, and 
A dust-box, two feet square, for ashes. With the ashes, it is 
a good plan to mix a handful of powdered sulphur occa- 
sionally, as sulphur is a great aid in destroying vermin. The 
ttiost comfortable roosts are half-round roosts of spruce poles, 
which should be set upon cross-slilts about two or three feet 
from the ground or floor. Clay-beaten floors beneath the 
roosting places are easy to clean and do not attract vermin, 
and if once a week kerosene is rubbed on the roosts, the 
fowls, as well as the roosts, will be free from vermin. 

A range or walk is a necessity to the health of laying and 
breeding fowls. If extra attention is paid to cleanliness and 
range in summer, while warm shelter, with plenty of animal 
and vegetable food, is provided in winter, fowb may lay 
somewhat more liberally than is usually expected of them. 
Any forcing, however, is done at pecuniary cost, and also at 
the expense of the bird's health. Hens will lay a certain 



number of eggs annually, and the number is usually esii- 
mateci at a hundred and forty eggs to each hen. Chickens 
hatched early in the spring will mature in season to lay 
during the succeeding fall and winter. 

In feeding poultry nature should be followed as closely as 
possible. Whenever fowls are permitted to run at large, they 
will of their own accord change their diet constantly. Grass- 
hoppers, worms, insects of any kind, all sons of stray bits of 
animal and vegetable food they seek for and devour. Grains, 
bread crumbs, and small bones are particularly good food. 
For laying fowls, an occasional allowance of barley or of oats 
is advantageous. Fowls should never be stinted in their food, 
but should be given as much as they can eat without waste. 
As they drink daily a great deal of water, they should always 
have plenty that is fresh, clean, and cool. Never should their 
drinking vessels be suffered to stand in the sun. A farmer 
should plant sunflowers by his poultry house; one of the 
best alteratives known for fowls is sunflower seeds. 

The open or summer coops should be constructed of laths 
upon three sides, and protected by a shed roof, battened over 
the seams. The height of the coops in front should be about 
eight feet, in the rear six feet. The doors to each subdivis- 
ion should be of the same lattice-work, or palings, and each 
division should be twelve feet by seven. Such an arrange- 
ment colonizes the different lots of chickens with the mothers, 
from March or April to June, and sometimes later. By the 
beginning of May, however, all the young stock may be 
safely transferred to the open coops, and then they should be 
cared for and fed as we have directed with regard to the 
older poultry. 

A poultry-houseninety-six feet long by fifteen feet in width, 
built of rough hoards, set upright on a two by four-inch joint 
framework, with four-inch corner posts and centre studs, 
may have the corner posts of the central portion of the build- 
ing sixteen feet high, and the pitch •' one-third," so that the 
dimensions of the central portion are seventeen by fifteen 
feet. The two wings, shed-roofed, should fall back from the 
front and should be twelve feet high, running down to seven 
feet in the rear, and extending right and left from the outside 
of the central building forty -five feet. In such a house fifty 
hens may be set at one time. That is to say, in the ten 
apartments there may be five hens each, which, if cared for 
properly, will not interfere one with another. The central 
portion of the house is two stories high, and the upper loft, 
floored over, is useful for storing grains and vegetables. In 
its ten divisions the building will accommodate comfortably 
one hundred laying hens during the fall and winter months. 
« « S 

To salt the hogs liberally is important for health and 
growth. Sulphur and ashes are occasionally given with 
benefit, while a little charcoal, or stove coal and rotten wood, 
should be given to hogs in the pen. Pure, clear water, green 
feed, cut grass or roots, should be added lo the feed. Do 
not give wheat too liberally ; it is dangerous to all stock, 
especially where water is accessible after a hearty meal. 



Active exercise immediately alter eating hinders the di- 
gestive processes in almost all animals, especially in horses. 
— Exchange. 
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which imply generative Torce in earth and water," Follow- 
ing '■ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science," are " New 
Lights on the Problem of Flying," by Professor Joseph Le 
Conle, who, in the Popular Science Monlkly of November, 
iS88, tried to prove the physical impossibility of a true fly- 
ing machine. "Under present lignts," says Professor Le 
Conte, " it is no longer justifiable to say. as I have previously 
done, that a flying machine is physically impossible." The 
bird as a flying machine Professor Le Conte minutely de- 
scribes. The article should be read by every one who lakes 
__ . .. scjgniifij. advancement. "The Method of 



A Bird Lover in the West. By Olive Thome Miller, 
Boston and New Vork : Houghton, Mifllin & Co. Price, 

$I.3S. 

The readers of OUR Animal Friends have had sufficient 
opportunity to make acquaintance with Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller through the essays which she has written for this 
magazine. In the present volume, which is made up of mag- 
azine articles, together with others which are entirely new, 
she gives many studies of nature which were all made in the 
West, part of them in Colorado, pan in Utah, and part in 
what Mrs. Miller calls "the middle country" of Southern 
Ohio. To those who know Mrs. Miller's delightful methods 
of observation it is needless to describe them. To those who 
do not. description would convey little of their charm. A 
day with Mrs. Miller has all the pleasure of a day's hunting, 
without its cruelty, and an excursion with her is a veritable 
inland voyage of discovery, with plenty of adventure, and yet 
without danger. 

Science in the Stable; or. How a Horse can be Kept 

IN Perfect Health and be Used without Shoes, in 

Harness or in the Saddle, with the Reasons why. 

By Jacob R. Ludlow, M.D., late Staff Surgeon U. S. 

Army. Easton : Press of the Eschenbach Printing 

House. 

Dr. Ludlow reminds his readers that fifty years ago stables 

■were carelessly built and very open, and blankets were little 

used, while horses were stouter and more enduring than they 

are now. Nowadays, for example, horses may frequently be 

seen blanketed to the ears with the thermometer at sixty 

degrees, and fully half of the animals that we see on the 

Street are stiff or more or less lame. Dr. Ludlow infers that 

" there must be something wrong to account for all this," 

and he undertakes to show what the matter is, and how it 

may be remedied. We commend his interesting essay to all 

lovers of horses. 

Part II. of •• New Chapters in the Warfare of Science," 
^Andrew Dickson White, LL.D., L.H.D., ex-President of 
Cornell University, opens the AprW Popular Science Monthly, 
and of these new chapters, " Theological Teachings Regard- 
ing the Animals ana Man" form the subject matter. Of 
Europe, at even as late a date as the seventeenth century, the 
author says; "So literal was the whole conception of (he 
work of the creation, that in these days it can scarcely be 
imagined." Abraham Milius published at Geneva in 1667 
a book on "The Origin of Animals and the Migrations of 
Peoples." Milius is greatly exercised by the many species 
of animals found in America and in remote islands of the 
ocean. To explain the distribution of animals is. he con- 
fesses, the most difficult part of the problem, and he con- 
cludes that " plants and animals lake their origin in the lands 
wherein they are found — an opinion which he brings Moses 
to support with passages from the two narrations in Genesis, 



is illustrated by twelve figures showing the flights o 
pigeons. The author is convinced of the " utter impossi- 
biuiy that a homing pigeon can return from a distance of 
over a thousand miles if unaided by some special ' sense of 
direction.'" A short article upon a curious animal known 
as the quickhatch, wolverene, or Iwaver eater, is by Horace 
T. Martin, F.Z.S.. etc. It is entitled "The Beaver Eater," 
and it endeavors to render justice to a "Chimerical Child of 
the Devil," which in reality is but a respectable member of 
the weasel family. 

A series of articles upon "WildTraits in Tame Animals," 
by Dr. Louis Robinson, is begun in the April number of the 
North American Review, and, very naturally, begins with 
"The Horse." The author traces back to remote ages many 
a well-known trait of our hesl-known animal friend. He 
tells us something of the natural raw material out of which 
the trolling.horse of to-day has been evolved. Trotting is 
generally supposed to be an artificial pace ; one that wild 
prairie horses and wild colts out at pasture seldom if ever 
use. ''On the smooth, springy turf," says Dr. Robinson, 
"cantering or galloping is the easiest pace ; but on a hard, 
irregular track, with rocks strewn about, even the wild horse 
will trot, and lift his knees in the most approved style. So 
at least I have been told by those who have watched the wild 
'brumbies 'in the mountains of Australia. . . . Ahorse, 
when he walks or trots, puts down one front foot at a time ; 
---■ - hen the rough and treacherous nature of the ground 



renders careful going necessar^^ — for a false step migh't ir 
instant death from foes or precipices — this is by far the s; 
method of going." Another mteresting wild 



s by far the safest 



habit of shymg. That, the author declar 
tinctly a relic of an ancestral instinct." The wild horse need 
fear few enemies when out on the naked plains, but many 
and many a time must he " have saved his life by a sudden 
swerve and leap in the opposite direction the moment he 
heard a rustle of leaves, or descried some strange and dimly 
outlined object among the underwood." 

" The Secret of the Wild Rose Path," not told btit 
written bv Olive Thome Miller, not published but printed in 
the April number of The Atlantic Monthly, is a secret so 
delightful and so tantalizingly held out to us to be suddenly 
withdrawn — as, of course, a secret should be — that we (eel 
we too have stolen along the wild rose path to follow the 
mocking whistle of the chat bird, and to be deliciously 
deceived with Mrs. Miller by a bird which, say what she 
will, the author seems to know quite intimately after all. 
"Jerry : a Personality," by Eliiabeth Cavaiza, appears on 
the page next to " The Secret of the Wild Rose Path." Jerry 
is a horse, a friend loved and trusted by the one who knows 
him well, and who writes of him with tne sincerity and truth 
that creates a personality and that brings Jerry before the 
reader's eyes. 

About ten miles from the Russian frontier is the Prussian 
village of Trakehnen, near which the father of Frederick the 
Great established a famous stud farm. As the result of 
a visit to that farm Mr. Pouliney Bigelow and Mr. Frederick 
Remington have contributed an article to Harper's Maga- 
zine for April, entitled " Emperor William's Stud Farm and 
Hunting Forest." The illusirations are, of course, Mr. Rem- 
ington's, and are spirited and beautifuL From the article 
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Itself we wish that we might quote largely. We must, how- 
ever, content ourselves with a few important extracts. Major 
van Frankenbcrg-Proschliu, as the commandant or governor 
of the estate, acted as escort to the American visitors. " In 
afield," says Mr. Bigelow, "there were a hundred three- 
year-old stallions running free and watched by two herders. 
The Major wished us to understand that they were as gentle 
as sheep and not half so shy, and in order to make a practical 
test of tnis, I jumped from my seat and walked up to the herd, 
strolling in and out amongst them, patting them on the nose 
or flank, wherever I happened to be nearest them." Said 
Major Frankenberg : •• We offer a prize to those whose horses 
show the most confiding disposition at the approach of man. 
Whenever I enter the large spaces under root where they are 
gathered for the night, if I discover the least shyness or 
unfriendliness on the part of the colts, it is a sign that the 
herdsmen have acted contrary to their duty." 

In the April number of McClure^s Magazine "The Poi- 
sonous Snakes of India " are most realistically described bv 
£. C Cotes of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and are as real- 
istically pictured in the illustrations to the article by H. L. 
Brown. The casualties from snake bites, the author says, 
" are confined almost entirely to the poorer and more igno- 
rant natives, who habitually go about with bare feet. A 
snake is no more anxious to be trodden upon than a man is 
to tread upon it. The consequence is that people who wear 
boots are hardly ever bitten. This is not so much because 
of the protection of the leather as on account of the noise 
made by a boot upon the ground, which warns the snake to 
get out of the way." To us it seems that much human suffer- 
ing might be avoided if only human beings would show a 
greater regard for the sufferings of the lower animals — of 
even a poisonous snake. " Native doctors," says Mr. Cotes, 
" will put a cobra into an earthen pot and drop a banana in 
after it. They then tie down the lid, and heat the pot over a 
fire. The wretched snake is soon tortured into a rage in its 
baking prison, and bites the banana in its paroxysms. The 
fruit is afterward carefully dried," and serves as an antidote 
for snake bite. Mr. Cotes believes the medicine " to do 
infinitely more harm than good," so nothing is gained by 
what he justly terms " the barbarous method of extracting it." 
We repeat that human suff*ering might be better prevented 
if the natives would assist the British Government to destroy 
poisonous snakes, instead of themselves either inflicting tor- 
ture upon the poor creatures, or else caring for them through 
a superstitious dread of their fangs, not through any motives 
of kindness. 

Among its *• Leading Articles of the Month," The Review of 
Reviews for April speaks of Mr. Selden L. Whitcomb^s article 
in the "Sewanee Review" upon " Nature in Early American 
Literature." "The humming-bird and the whippoorwill," 
it seems, "entered American literature at a very early date, 
but it took some time to discover that no nightingale sings 
in our hedge-rows." The period which the writer examines 
is from 1607 to 1814. St. John de Crdvecoeur is the author 
of the once well-known "Letters of an American Farmer," 
published just before the Revolutionary war. " The birds in 
which he is interested are those which nest, scold, preen 
their feathers, and teach their young to fly about his own 
domicile." Crftvecoeur, we are told, " united an indepen- 
dent observation of nature with a graceful style in recording 
its results.*' 

From the "Comhill Magazine," LittelVs Living Age o{ 
April 7, reprints an excellent article upon " Bird Forag- 
ing." The sweetest singers must eat to live ; and birds, says 
the author, "are subject to the mundane consideration of 
ways and means. The pressing necessity of knowing where 
the next meal is to come from is ever upon them. . . . 
The beccafico is a Mediterranean bird, common on the south- 
ern .shores of Spain and Italy, in the Grecian Islands, Sicily, 
and Malta, and on the northern shores of Africa. Formerly 
it was quite unknown to the British Isles, but some years ago 



a large orchard of fi^ trees was planted near Brighton, and 
the beccaficos have discovered the fact, and have come over 
to share the spoil. Doubtless the nightingales told them the 
story of English figs, and showed them the way. Be this as 
it may, the little birds from the warm shores ot the Mediter- 
ranean bid fair to become established as naturalized British 
subjects." 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Our Animal Friends for February is a beautiful and 
intensely interesting number. — The Manayunk Sentinel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Is doing a good work in exciting sympathy for and interest 
in the brute creation, and in defending them loyally against 
many of the barbarous acts of cruelty to which they arc sub- 
jected. — Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 

A periodical that should be placed in the hands of the 
young. Not only should the child's head, but its heart, 
be early taught that animals are constructed with nerves and 
are susceptible to pain, so that it is brutish to inflict suflering 
upon them. — The Winsiow (Indiana) Spectator, 
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OUR SPECIAL PREniUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to 100,000 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers : 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar " Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys* and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specifications,— Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height ; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weight, jy lbs.; Gear, 44. 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 
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The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

10 CAST aao STRCCT. new vork. 

Please send me cop of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, for year 



commencing. 



.i8g , for which I enclose 



.Dollar herewith. 



Name 



Address. 



County-. 



City or Town 
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WANTED. 






THE FIRST, THIRD, SIXTH AND NINTH 

ANNUAL REPORTS 

OF 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Persons having any of these reports that they arc willing to dispose of will kindly communicate 

with the undersigned. 

JOHN P. HAINES, President, 

10 East 22d Street. New York City. 



PRIESTLEY'S CRAVENETTES 

(In llfflit and medio m-ivelsht coods) 

Are not only rain-proof, dust-proof, and porous to air, but are extremely stylish, and come in 

the following shades : 

NAVY, MYRTLE, BROWN, ORAY, MQKA, CASTOR «nd BUCK. 

1^ WARNING.— All genuine Cravenettes are stamped on the back of every yard with 

registered trade-mark, *' Cravenette." 



Horses ♦ and ♦ Dogs 

BOARDED, 

BRBD AND TRBRTBD. 

Exceptional facilities for their care and wellSeing, 
Beet 0/ References. 



ADDRESS 

BROOKSIDC FARM, Box eee. New ROCHCLLC, N. Y. 

H. T. FOOTE, M.D., D.V.S., Proprietor. 



OR CALL BBPORB NOON AT 

1 20 LKxiNaTON Avenue, New York. 



The Brooklyn 
Veterinary Hospital 

14 and 16 Nevins St., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., 



Has superior kennels for dogs and special boxes 

for cats. 



L. McLEAN, M.R.C.V.S., 



** Hullo ! " said the chestnut to the 
robin, " what are you ? " 

•"' I'm a little bird," said the robin. 
" What are you ? " 

" I'm a little burred, too," said the 
chestnut. — Christian Observer, 

Mi friend, don't never strike a dog — 
thare never was a dog yet who had haff 
a chance, who didn't luv somebody else 
better than he luved himself. — Josh 
Biilings, 



The Safe Deposit Co. 

OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 

Offers Unequaled Security. 

The Building is entirely of Brick. 
The Walls being overlaid with White Marble. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

RENTS SAFES 

hi Burglar and Fireproof Vaults 



Veterinary Surgeon to The American Society for FRANCIS M. JENCKS, . 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at Brooklyn. I GEORGE H. VOSE. 

When you write, plea!»e mention Our Animal 1*ribnds. 



Prbsidknt. 
Sbcrrtary. 



"As thick as the hair on a dog's 
back " expresses nothing in Mexico, for 
the Mexican dog is utterly devoid of 
hair on its back or anywhere else. The 
hot climate having rendered it superflu- 
ous, Mother Nature kindly divested him 
of it. Nor does " the little busy bee 
improve each shining hour" in that 
country. On the contrary, it soon learns 
that, as there is no winter there, there is 
no necessity for laying in a store of 
honey, and it degenerates into a thor- 
oughbred loafer. 

New York 
Veterinary Hospital 

117 West 35th street, 

NEW YORK. 



XW«pAon« No. <' lath street, 491." 



Ckie/ SurgeoUt 



S. K. JOHNSON. D.V.S., 

Veterinary Surgeon to The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 



THB LATB5T 
INVBNTION IN 

5wiss 
riusic 
Boxes 



3Vy art Xht tweeteet, moat eompleU 
Ume auttaining, durable and per/eet 
Mutio Boxee made (warnuited In every 
respect), and any number of tunee can 
be obtained for them, (Improvement* 
Patented In Switxerimnd and the United 
States.) 

We manufiftcture especially for direct 
I rsmlly trade, and we gnaraotee our Inetm* 
ments flu- superior to the Music Boze» 
usually made for the wholesale trade and 
sold by general merchandise, dry-ffood» 
or music stores. Maanflscturers' Special 
Agency for the celebrated Qem and Con* 
cert Roller Oncans. Play any tune, only 
6 and IS dollars. Ix>weet iMrices. 
Old Muale Boxea oarcftelljr 

Repaired and Improwed. 
B. QAFTSOHI A §01IB, Maafta., 
Salesrooms. 1080 Ohestnut St^ PhUa. 



The horse being engaged in combat,, 
sought out man as an ally, who, once 
being seated on the horse's back, has 
remained there ever since. — Horace, 

First Tourist: Are you not going to 
climb this mountain ? 

Second Tourist : No ; it is absolutely 
too steep and rough for a donkey to 
climb, so I shall not try to ascend. — JSx- 
change. 

Do not trot me up hill, for I have to 
carry you and the buggy and myself, too* 
Try it yourself some time. — A Horse^ 



-Dura 
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■BLESSED ARE THE AERCirUL" AATT.V.7. 



NEW YORK, JUNE, 1894. 



THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL MARI- 
TIME CONFERENCE 

WE had occasion last month to criticise 
a bill offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to provide for the calling of 
an International Conference "for the better pro- 
tection and care of animals in transit." The pur- 
pose of the bill appeared to be excellent ; but it 
contained several objectionable features. It at- 
tempted to limit the President's choice of the mem- 
bers of the Conference on the part of the United 
States in such a way that three out of the seven 
commissioners to be appointed would have been 
representatives of possibly or probably adverse in- 
terests; and five of the seven were to receive sala- 
ries of five thousand dollars per annum, besides 
their "actual necessary expenses." These features 
of the bill would have made the Conference, if ap> 
pointed, of questionable utility for the protection 
of animals, and would surely have invited political 
jobbers to become candidates for the position of 
commissioner. Naturally this bill, as drawn, even 
when kindly introduced by Mr. Cummings, failed 
to commend itself to the committee to which it 
was referred. 

Another bill, "providing for an International 
Humane Conference," has now been introduced 
into the House of Representatives by Mr. Cullom, 
and has been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. In three particulars this bill is an 
improvement on the former bill: it reduces the 
number of delegates to five, it leaves the President 
free to select them at his own discretion, and it 
drops the five thousand dollar salaries. The last- 
named amendment, however, is less economical 
than it seems, since it is replaced by a provision 
that " the pay and allowances " of the commission- 
ers " shall be at the rate of ten dollars per day and 



actual necessary expenses." With so flexible a 
provision for " expenses," it would depend very 
much on the self-denial of the commissioners 
whether three thousand six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and expenses would or would not be any less 
than five thousand dollars and expenses. The mem- 
bers of such a commission as is here proposed ought 
to receive nothing but their expenses. No man 
ought to be a member of such a commission who is 
not sufficiently interested in the work to give his 
time to it without compensation. The persistent 
introduction of the feature of " pay and allowances " 
is painfully suggestive of a desire on the part of 
somebody to provide for himself or his friends, while 
ostensibly laboring for the protection of animals. 
We do not say that such a motive exists; what we 
do say is, that the suspicion of such a thing ought 
not to be suggested, as it is, by the very terms of 
the bill. 

AN IMAGINARY LOBBY, AND A BILL TO MAKE IT 
REAL 

Oddly enough, anonymous paragraphs have been 
appearing lately in quite a number of country 
newspapers to the effect that " a powerful lobby " 
of ship owners has been actively at work in Wash- 
ington to prevent the passage of the original bill, 
and is still at work to obstruct the new bill. We 
have no information to that effect. It is by no 
means certain that ship owners would have any* 
thing to apprehend from the appointment of a 
commission for the protection of animals in transit. 
It is true that there are serious evils to be reme- 
died ; but it by no means follows that to remove 
those evils would involve any considerable loss, or 
any loss at all, to ship owners. Quite the contrary. 
An intelligent commission would not confine itself 
to mere prohibitions. It would devise plans for 
securing an economy of space, and for improved 
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methods of feeding, watering, cleaning, etc., which 
in all probability would tend to increase the profits 
of ship owners, while mitigating or removing the 
suffering of animals ; and we are bound to say that 
we have thus far had no reason to suspect ship 
owners of any wilful desire to treat animals in 
transit with inhumanity. If it could be shown, as 
we believe it might, that the humane treatment of 
animals at sea is not inconsistent with a due econ- 
omy, we do not doubt that ship owners themselves 
would willingly conform to any necessary regula- 
tions to secure that end. 

If, however, the originators of these bills had a 
desire to strengthen the supposed opposition of 
ship owners, they could hardly have acted more 
adroitly than in framing some of the provisions 
which they have introduced in the new bill. 

The purpose of the new bill is radically different 
from that of its predecessor. The former bill was 
simply and solely " for the better protection of 
animals in transit." Under the new bill, the object 
of the Conference is ** to make, revise, and amend 
the rules, regulations, and practice concerning the 
transportation of animals at sea, and their lives 
and slaughter in quarantine ; for the proper equip- 
ment of vessels for animals or steerage passengers 
and stokers in transit ; for the punishment of per- 
sons for cruelty to animals, steerage passengers, and 
stokers at sea ; to make navigation companies or 
vessel owners liable in damages for destruction of, 
or injury to, animals in transit ; and to formulate 
and submit for ratification to the governments of 
all maritime nations proper international regula- 
tions, \dcws, penalties, and punishments for cruelty to 
animals, steerage passengers, and stokers at sea.** 
Thus the purpose of the original bill has been 
formidably enlarged. The whole shipping interest, 
including every ship owner who employs a stoker 
or carries a passenger, might be affected by the 
passage of the bill ; and the prominence given to 
punishments, damages, and penalties, gives a men- 
acing character to the whole measure which seems 
to invite opposition from all parties in interest. 

FATAL OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW BILL 

There is every reason why steerage passengers 
should be protected ; but there is no reason what- 
ever why the Conference for the protection of 
cattle should be so enlarged as to take in the 
whole subject of steerage transportation. Laws 
for the latter have already been made ; if they are 



defective, they require nothing but amendment ; 
but humane regulations for the transportation of 
cattle at sea have yet to be made, and if they shall 
be well made, it will seldom happen that steerage 
passengers will be received on board a cattle ship. 
So we may observe that stokers ought to be pro- 
tected from all avoidable hardship in their exhaust- 
ing work ; but this is a point to be considered in 
connection with all steam navigation whatsoever, 
and has no particular relevancy to the object of 
protecting animals at sea. In short, by introducing 
steerage passengers and stokers together with 
animals in transit, the new bill has overlaid an 
originally practical and practicable measure with 
objects entirely different in their nature and pres- 
ent necessity; and by the menace which it carries 
in its very language, it invites the antagonism of 
ship owners when it might rather have engaged 
their interest and conciliated their good will. 

In conclusion, we find ourselves reluctantly con- 
strained to say that, whereas we cordially approved 
the ostensible purpose of the original bill, and 
should have felt bound to support it after the 
elimination of its objectionable features, we regard 
the new bill as radically bad. It unites objects 
which have no direct relation to each other ; it 
complicates the protection of animals with other 
purposes so different in character as to require 
separate consideration ; it turns a simple matter 
into a matter of the greatest complexity, affecting 
the whole shipping interest ; its menacing phrase- 
ology invites antagonism from all ship owners and 
ship masters; and its provision of pecuniary com- 
pensation to the proposed commissioners is likely 
to attract the candidacy of mercenary parties, while 
it repels the service of men of the highest charac- 
ter and competence and of unquestionable devo- 
tion to the cause of humanity. 

THE ISSUING OF DOG LICENSES AT 

HEADQUARTERS 

THE Headquarters of the Society, at No. lo 
East Twenty-second Street, were a scene of 
unwonted activity during the closing days of 
April and the early days of May. From early morn- 
ing until night, hundreds of dog owners or their rep- 
resentatives were ranged in line within the building 
and along the sidewalk of Twenty-second Street, 
extending sometimes as far as Fourth Avenue, all 
waiting to procure licenses for their canine friends. 
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Many of them had to spend tedious hours before 
their turn to be accommodated, but there was no 
complaint. The general good humor was remark- 
able. The paying of a license fee is not usually 
an occasion of satisfaction, but in this instance 
the payers seemed to feel that they were gaining a 
new and unusual protection, rather than submitting 
to an exaction. Again and again, during those 
busy days, men and women would step forward 
to express to the President their thanks to the 
Society for undertaking this new department in 
the protection of animals. Heretofore, the very 
name of " the dog catcher and dog-pound " has 
inspired aversion and dread in the owners of dogs. 
Now, there is an assurance that if the dog is cap- 
tured, it will be gently handled and kindly treated 
until the owner can reclaim it ; and, in short, that 
the protection of the public, which was the only 
object of the former law, will now be even more 
efficiently secured by consulting the interest of 
the owner and the comfort of the animal. 

THE TEMPORARY SHELTER 

NOTHING could be more gratifying to the 
Society than the expressions of universal 
confidence it has received from the dog 
owners of the city; and this confidence, we have 
good hope, will be justified. We confess with 
regret that the arrangements thus far made are by 
no means what we could desire, nor what we 
hope to have hereafter. Ambulances of a new 
pattern have been procured, in which the cap- 
tured dogs and cats will be conveyed without 
discomfort to the Shelter. Our uniformed staff of 
men engaged in this work has been selected with 
great care, and in charge of the Shelter is a man of 
large experience, who has long enjoyed the confi- 
dence and esteem of the managers of kennels, dog 
shows, and the like. 

A temporary Shelter has been established at the 
foot of I02d Street and the East River. It has 
boxes and kennels for cats and dangerous animals, 
and it has also loose stalls in which several dogs 
may be kept together. In all of these there is 
an abundant supply of running water, and arrange- 
ments by which they can be flushed with water 
and quickly cleansed. The ventilation, of course, 
is good, and when the stalls are well littered with 
joiners* shavings a more comfortable place for the 
confinement of captured animals for a few days 



could hardly be desired. Our great regret is, that 
we have no outside yard in which to turn the 
animals loose in fine weather. The cost of land on 
Manhattan Island is so high that, until our friends 
shall come to our assistance with the means to pur- 
chase a plot of ground large enough for that and 
other purposes, our plans must necessarily remain 
uncompleted. Meanwhile, the animals which are 
taken to the Shelter will be kept in scrupulous 
cleanliness, with an abundance of the best food and 
good water, and with kind and careful handling. 
The first installment of half a dozen dogs brought 
to the Shelter is probably a sample of those which 
are to follow. Among them was a brown setter 
pup, nearly full grown and almost perfect in its 
points; and a small black-and tan dog — far from 
thoroughbred — wearing a collar which showed it to 
be somebody's pet. The rest were mongrels, but 
one of them was so timid that it had probably been 
closely confined to the house and accustomed to 
gentle treatment. In less than ten minutes after 
their arrival at the Shelter all these dogs had made 
each other's acquaintance and were romping gayly 
together in a loose box, apparently not displeased 
with their new quarters. Two or three of the six 
were pretty sure to be reclaimed. The rest, after 
sufficient delay, would be taken gently to another 
commodious box in which there is nothing to 
inspire disgust or create alarm, and there, within a 
few seconds after the closing of the door behind 
them, they would simply fall asleep, without strug- 
gle and without pain. 

The new work connected with the Shelter has 
required a large increase of our working force and 
a considerable expenditure of money. We can 
grudge neither the labpr nor the expense, because 
we have the satisfaction to know that our efforts 
are appreciated, and we take a certain pride in the 
belief that this part of our local work in the city of 
New York has already suggested similar arrange- 
ments in other cities. If our humane friends would 
only come to our assistance by providing the means 
to secure the necessary ground and erect the 
proper buildings, we believe that we should soon 
have a Shelter worthy to be a model of municipal 
humanity to the cities of the world. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The following notice has been published in all 
the leading morning and evening papers of the 
city of New York : 

TO DOG AND CAT OWNERS 

Notice is hereby given that every person who 
owns or harbors one or more dogs within the cor- 
porate limitsof the city of New York must procure 
a yearly license for each dog, paying the sum of 
two dollars therefor. Licenses will date from the 
first day of May of each year, and may be renewed 
at expiration of the term on payment of one dollar 
for each renewal. 

Any cat found within the corporate limits of the 
city of New York without a collar about its neck 
bearing the name and residence of the owner 
stamped thereon will be seized. 

Any person or persons who shall hinder, molest, 
or interfere with any officer or agent of The Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, while in the performance of any duty enjoined 
by law, will be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction will be lined not less than twenty-five 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or im- 
prisoned not less than ten nor more than thirty 
days, or be punished by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Licenses are now ready for issue, and maybe had 
at the headquarters of The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, No. lo East 
Twenty-second Street. Dogs not licensed pursuant 
to law prior to the first of May, will be seized and 
disposed of. 

A reward of twenty-five dollars will be paid for 
the arrest and conviction of any person found steal- 
ing a dog bearing a license tag of the above named 
Society in the city of New York. 

John P. Haines, President. 

Apriiiy, 1894. 

The eagerness with which the public has hastened 
to avail itself of the privileges accorded by the 
changed law is more than gratifying to us. Thai 
our friends should rejoice in the greater protection 
we are now able to give their pets, is but natural. 
We could not have anticipated, however, the 
number of new friends which the new law would 
make for the Society, In one day the applications 
for dog licenses at Headquarters numbered over 



fifteen hundred, and the line of patient people 
awaiting their turn at the license desk extended far 
down the street. Letters innumerable have been 
received from persons who feel that too much can- 
not be said to express their delight at the present 
state of affairs. One enthusiastic friend of the 
Society declared that he would gladly have paid a 
license fee of ten dollars. These many evidences 
of sympathy cannot fail to encourage us in the 
additional work we are undertaking. We need 
hardly tell our friends, old and new, that we will do 
our best to be worthy of the confidence they place 
in us, and that we shall neglect nothing to perfect 
and strengthen our work in every possible par< 
ticular. 

« • • 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, April loth, Annie 
Knauss of Unionville, Westchester County, took 
her invalid brother Willie out to drive in the 
family carryall, to which was harnessed an old 
favorite horse named " Putnam." The horse had 
been ailing for some time, but the veterinary sur- 
geon thought a short drive on fine days would do 
the old fellow good. The day was bright, and the 
party, including the horse, were seemingly enjoying 
the outing, when all of a sudden Putnam stumbled 
and fell heavily in the roadway, groaning as if in 
great agony. Here was a quandary for Annie and 
her invalid brother. At the critical moment a 
neighbor, Mr. Fisher, came along, and with Annie's 
assistance the horse was relieved from the harness. 
A consultation was held, and it was decided to let 
Putnam rest for a while in the road, on a bed of 
straw got by Mr. Fisher, while Annie went home 
for assistance. Willie was made as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances, and all were con- 
gratulating themselves that the case was not so bad 
after all, when one Christian Haas, a baker of Sher- 
manville, drove up. He was half drunk, and against 
the remonstrances of Annie and Fisher, he under- 
took to disturb the quiet of the sick horse by 
urging it to get up. The poor creature attempted 
to respond to every kick and lash, but in vain. At 
last Haas declared with an oath he " would make 
htm get up," and to that end started for a barn a 
short distance away, returning with a bundle of 
straw which he lighted and applied to the body of 
the horse. The latter screamed in agony, yet the 
human brute did not desist. Again and again was 
the burning straw applied to the body of the 
animal. Fisher and Annie were powerless to do 
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anything but protest, and Haas paid no heed to 
them. At last, finding his cruelty of no avail, he 
got into his wagon and saying, " Oh. let the old 
horse die," drove off. Annie hurried home for a 
veterinary surgeon. Everything that surgical skill 
could suggest was done for the creature, and it was 
finally got to a neighbor's barn. 

Now Annie had heard of the existence of the 
Society, but it never occurred to her to invoke its 
aid in prosecuting Haas for his cruelty to her favor- 
ite, and the criminal would, no doubt, have gone 
unpunished if she had not told the particulars of 
the outrage to a neighbor who had been at one 
time prosecuted and fined for cruelty to animals. 
Annie was advised to communicate with the 
Society ; she did so, and before sundown of the 
day her letter was received at Headquarters Haas 
was arraigned before Justice Armstrong of Tarry- 
town. Haas was a very much frightened man. 
On being asked what he had to say, he replied : 
" I did it. I was drunk. I would not have done 
it only I was drunk." The case was presented in 
all its cruel details to the court, the recital of 
which drew from the spectators expressions of 
horror. The prisoner was very penitent, and de- 
clared he " would not offend again, and would not 
get drunk again." His manner was so earnest that 
it impressed the good-natured magistrate, who, 
after telling the offender of the enormity of the 
offence and that he could be heavily fined or sent 
to prison for a long term, sentenced him to pay a 
fine of $25. The horse will be able to work in a 
few days. 

e e e 

" I don't think Gyp will want a new license ; he 
is old, sickly, and ill-tempered," said an old lady to 
the license clerk at headquarters, after she had 
been waiting her turn in line for over an hour. 
"What do you think? "she inquired of a little 
German who stood next to her, 

" I think the dog is no good." was the reply, 

" No good ! " exclaimed the old lady ; " why, 
Gyp knows more than you do, if he is a dog." 

A quarrel which seemed to be imminent was 
averted ; but the many impatient people in line, 
waiting to have their dogs licensed, sided with the 
dog and its mistress. The old lady finally con- 
cluded to take out a license, "to show you that he 
is worth that much to me." she remarked, turning 
to the little German ; but the little German got 
frightened at the old lady's belligerent attitude, and 



gave up his place in line to a little colored girl who 
was waiting to license her pet terrier, 

o o e 

Life's evening, we may rest assured, will take its 
character from the day which has preceded it ; and 
if we would close our career in the comfort of re- 
ligious hope, we must prepare for it by early and 
continuous religious habit. — Shuttlcwortk. 

o o e 

Humanity to the lowest animals should be 
recognized as a very necessary element of educa- 
tion. 
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THE FRIENDLY FISH-HAWK 

By Tappan Adney 

AT several places on the eastern coast of the 
United States are settlements of fish- 
hawks, which for many years have been 
in a state of partial domestication. 

It may be truthfully said that the fish-hawk 
does not merit the abuse which is too often aimed 
without justice at "birds of prey." In fact, it ap- 
pears that only a few species can be justly charged 
with the destruction of domestic poultry, and that 
even those do much good by the killing of noxious 
animals. Already, in many States, laws have been 
passed for the protection of birds, the kilting of 
which has been regarded by most farmers as a 
necessary incident of agriculture. But the fish- 
hawk's reputation has always been above suspi- 
cion. No one has ever accused him of even cast- 
ing a glance toward the poultry yard. He will 
have nothing but fish for his diet. Where fish are 
abundant he is always to be found in considerable 
numbers, and if the people there offer him the 
least encouragement, he takes up his residence 
near them, sharing his fish with the fishermen, 
and perhaps building his nest in their dooryards. 
Until seven or eight years ago, one of the more 
notable of these communities of fish-hawks was on 
Plum Island, at the eastern end of Long Island 
Sound, and the history of that colony has already 
been told at length in the columns of OUR ANIMAL 
Friends.* 

For forty years the island had been owned by a 
Mr. Jerome ; the hawks had been encouraged to 
breed, and there were probably two hundred and 
fifty nests on the little island, which is only about 
three miles in length. The nests were placed in 
every possible situation, in trees, on big boulders, 
even on the ground — and some of them within fifty 
yards of Mr. Jerome's house. It was pleasing to 
see how thoroughly they trusted their protector, 
and how quick they were to detect a stranger, 

• Dr. C. S. Allen, T"** ,4 ■.*, October, 1691. 



Mr. Jerome could pass within a few feet of the sit- 
ting birds, while no one else could approach nearer 
than many yards, without their filling the air with 
cries of alarm. It was commonly understood that 
whoever disturbed the fish-hawks, did so at the 
risk of being shot. Now all is changed. The 
island has been leased to a summer hotel company ; 
the hawks have been driven away ; only a few pairs 
remain. The rest have gone elsewhere, especially 
to Gardiner's Island, where they are yet carefully 
protected. 

There is another considerable colony, which is 
even more interesting than any of the others, for 
the reason that it is in the midst of a thickly set- 
tled region. In the State of New Jersey, extend- 
ing from the highlands of Navesink on the north, 
to Long Branch on the south, from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the one hand, to a line four or five miles 
inland, is a district of much the same character as 
the rest of the Jersey coast — a perfectly flat coun- 
try of meadows, tilled land, and salt marshes. The 
forest growth is sparse, being mostly isolated trees 
of scrubby oak. Through this plain flows a broad 
tidal river, the habitat of the well-known Shrews- 
bury oyster. The residents are mostly fishermen 
and small farmers; but several fashionable resorts 
lie within its borders or near by, and during the 
warmer months the district is flooded with summer 
visitors, especially from New York. Not far from 
the beach are celebrated fishing banks, while the 
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Shrewsbury River also abounds in small fish. 
Wherever the visitor goes he notices the nests 
of the fish-hawks, now in the fork of a dead tree 
by the roadside, and now in the top of a scrub oak 
in the middle of a field. For ages the birds have 
nested there, occupying the same place year after 
year. People and hawks 
live together upon terms , 

of friendship. There is 
a law, of course, protect- 
ing the birds, but it is 
hardly needed, since they 
are rarely molested by 
anyone. 

Any day in summer 
(for the fish-hawk leaves 
for the far South before 
winter sets in), the great 
birds with their white 
heads and slowly flap- 
ping wings may be seen 
leisurely going back and 
forth from the ocean or 
the river to the trees that 
hold their nests. One 
may see them, too, sail- 
ing sixty feet in the air, 
peering downward into 
the depths of the water. 
Some think they lure 
the fish to the surface. 
Of a sudden one of them 
hovers with a rapid flap- 
ping just over a certain 
spot ; then, with half- 
closed wings, it plunges 
downward as straight as 

a plummet. There is a , - kA.V j» 

great splash. For an " \.i 

instant nothing more is 1 

seen above the surface, 
but presently the hawk 

reappears above the water, and rises in the air with 
a fish or an eel struggling in its claws. The fish- 
hawk rarely misses its aim. Sometimes it carries 
off a fish that seems nearly as large as itself. Its 
prey is carried directly to the nest, and is liberally 
shared between the captor and its young. 

The nest of the fish-hawk is one of the lai^est 
made by any species of bird. Sometimes it is five 
or six feet in diameter, and five feet high. It is 



built of sticks and pieces of driftwood, some of 
which are as lai^e as one's arm ; and when of lesser 
thickness, they may be nine or ten feet long. The 
amount of stuff gathered together and piled into 
the crotch of a tree is astonishing: in some cases 
there is enough to make three cartloads. New 
nests are smaller, but 
they are enlarged from 
year to year. One on 
Plum Island was known 
to have been occupied 
for forty years, and had 
grown to tremendous 
proportions, and every- 
thing that it is possible 
to find in the fields or 
in the drift left by the 
tide is used. Even such 
things as old oilskin 
clothes have been found 
there. The top of the 
structure is quite flat. 
In the middle there is a 
hollow about like one's 
hat, only shallower, 
which in May or early 
June contains from two 
to four beautiful eggs. 
A fish-hawk's egg is 
about the size of a hen's 
egg, generally of a yel- 
lowish color, thickly 
blotched with rich rusty 
'' red and blackish brown. 
Sometimes, especially 
near the larger end,' the 
dark coloring entirely 
i ; r ', conceals the ground 

t ^ '^- color. The egg of no 

* ' bird is more richly 

painted. The shell has 
a strong fishy smell, 
which it retains even after lying many years in a 



The writer visited the haunts of the fish-hawk in 
New Jersey, in the latter part of May. In one cul- 
tivated field he found three nests. Under one tree 
in which was a nest with the hawk sitting on eggs, 
were two men planting corn. The bird took no 
notice of them, but on the approach of a stranger 
she left the nest with the most plaintive cries of 
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distress. Near by was another nest containing 

three beautiful eggs. They were, of course, not 

disturbed, but the owners objected loudly to the 

close examination that was made of them. This 

nest is shown in the large drawing. 

At the time of a previous visit, in 1887, there 

stood, upon opposite sides of the highway, a tree 

and a dwelling house, not over fifty feet apart. In 

the tree was a fish-hawk's nest, and as the writer 

drove past, one of the parent birds could be seen 

on the nest, while the other was perched on a dead 

limb overhead. Last May the birds were no longer 

there, and it appeared, on inquiry, that boys had 

annoyed the hawks by stoning them until the poor 

hawks had left the place where they had been 

nesting for many years. 

In that same year, 1887, a pair of fish-hawks 

attempted to nest upon the chimney of a cottage 

at Monmouth Beach. The structure they succeeded 

in building was torn away repeatedly, and finally 

one of the two had to be shot, as the cottage was 

about to be occupied by a family who needed 

the use of that chimney. Last year, again, the 

chimney of another house was built upon, a large 

old farmhouse on the bank of the Shrewsbury 

River at Pleasure Bay, now , used as a hotel. 

Throughout West Long Branch, Monmouth Beach, 

Asbury Park, and Red Bank, there are probably week after the last visit of the writer, succeeded 

upwards of a hundred of these nests. The birds in evading the watchfulness of the residents, and 

have few enemies, so that they have to guard their collected thirty eggs — not as many as they desired, 

nests only from the crows, which eat their e^s if but as many as they could get hands on. Such 

a chance is offered. But there is a predatory young persons as these are not "scientific," though 

animal of another species (not a bird) that should they often claim to be so, and bring the real scien- 

be mentioned in this connection. He is known tist into disrepute. They are mere "collectors" 

as the " collector," and has been described under who have not pursued their studies far enough to 

the uncomplimentary name of " the Great Ameri- know that more is to be learned by leaving the egg 

can Kgg Hog." One or more of this species in the nest than by taking it out. The nesting 

visited this nesting ground of the fish-hawks a places, not only of fish-hawks but of gulls, terns, 

and herons, are periodically visited, in violation of 
at least the spirit of the law, by these marauders, 
who do no good to science, and collect eggs as 
they would postage stamps. The study of natural 
history calls for a certain limited amount of collect- 
ing of natural objects, but truly scientific men 
have no sympathy with the indiscriminate and 
limitless "collecting" that has been carried on by 
professional bird-skinners and boys who collect 
lai^e series of the commonest eggs in the belief 
that they are adding a great deal to the store of 
human knowledge. The esteem in which the fish- 
hawks are held in New Jersey was oddly indicated 
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lately by one of these " collectors " : "The people and who was spending the summer months in a 

here," said he, " seem to object to our taking the castle far away in the country. 

hawks' eggs! " La Vicomtesse de R , or Rosa, as I called 

The fish-hawk is often known as the "osprey." her, had written the little perfumed note which I 



was twirling between my fingers, to invite me to 

FRIENDS IN THE DARK come and spend a few days " alone" with her, and 

By Marv E. Plummer Clemenceau she added ; " As a greater inducement, I wish you 

to meet a few of my very dear friends." 

[ron ouK AN.MAL miBKMi j remembered that Rosa was formerly rather an 

ONE summer morning, lounging in my bou- eccentric young person, therefore her way of say- 
doir, I was hesitating whether I should go ing " alone with friends," did not surprise me ; on 
for a while to a fashionable watering-place, the contrary, my curiosity was much aroused to 
or accept an invitation just received from a charm- know who these friends might be. So, tossing a 
ing friend, whom I had not met for several years, penny in the air, I saw it drop pile, which meant 
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that I should turn my footsteps in the direction 
of La Roche, the name of the chdteau whose chdte- 
laine is my friend. 

A few days later I set out upon my journey, 
with the usual accompaniment of trunks and pack- 
ages, filled with all the latest styles in the way of 
dresses, hats, high-heeled boots and shoes, and 
gloves the length of ten buttons or more, aware 
that la vie de chdteau is often as gay as life led in 
the most elegant watering-place. After much con- 
cern about the extra luggage, etc, I finally en- 
sconced my fastidious self snugly in a corner of 
my compartment of the premise classe, and steamed 
away from beautiful Paris. 

Like most Parisians, I disliked the country and 
everything pertaining to it. Fields of clover, 
hedges in bloom, scarlet poppies nodding in the 
wheat, meek-eyed cattle and frisking lambs were 
totally devoid of charm for me. I held all animals, 
even the most domesticated, in great aversion ; I 
feared them, and believed them to be treacherous 
and false. In fact, I was no admirer of what is 
usually termed the animal creation. 

The train had scarcely passed the fortifications 
of the city when I became weary, and was half- 
provoked with myself for taking the trouble to go 
so far away from everything that was tasteful to 
me, when the thought that I was going to visit a 
chdteau tnoderne, probably elegant in every detail, 
and filled with distinguished guests, somewhat 
reconciled me to the decision I had taken. So, 
leaning back against my cushions and closing my 
eyes, I fell into a bewildering day-dream. I im- 
agined myself making the conquest of Rosa's 
friends, and trailing my exquisite gowns up and 
down steps of tnarbre rose^ sung by my favorite 
poet Musset, and a thousand other rainbow fancies 
flashed through my mind, while I was being whirled 
on, across fields and forests, to the enchanted spot, 
to that bright " castle in the air," rising in my im- 
agination into wonderful beauty. 

Upon my arrival at the station of L I per- 
ceived my friend waiting for me. She welcomed 
me very warmly, but I saw her smile when my 
numerous trunks were tumbled out and arrayed 
before us. " She is delighted,** I said to myself, 
" that I have brought so many pretty chiffons, 
Chtre Rosa ! " 

I expected to find an elegant landau, finely ca- 
parisoned horses, stately coachmen, lacqtiais in 
livery, etc., to convey me to the chdteau ; but in- 



stead, I am invited to mount into a ckarrette an- 
glaisCy drawn by a pair of little white donkeys. 
Rosa takes the reins in hand, and off we start. I 
presume she notices my astonishment, but appar- 
ently she does not intend to remark upon it. She 
only smiles enigmatically when I inquire about the 
" friends " who are sojourning with her, and ask if 
we shall be congenial to each other, etc., to which 
she replies : " The future will tell ! *' Her myste- 
rious words and general manner excite my curios- 
ity more and more, but I cease, however, asking 
questions, and listen to Rosa's lively chatter and 
the musical jingle of the donkeys' bells, until we 
reach the castle gates, which are thrown wide open 
to let us pass through the stone-arched way. 

The castle walls, high and gray with age, are in 
many places falling into ruin, and the ancient 
towers, embattled and grim, frown down upon me, 
and set to flight my gay fancies of modern chdteau 
life. 

Rosa conducts me toward a bridge crossing the 
deep, wide moat. It is covered with ivy, which 
droops down into the dark waters. As we lean a 
moment over the parapet, Rosa tells me a legend 
connected with this luxuriant vine, now a century 
old. It was planted here by the hand of a gentle 
dame who was brought to this castle a prisoner of 
war, and was confined for long years in a deep dun- 
geon under one of the towers. 

It was during one of her morning walks in the 
courtyard that she unfastened a little spray of ivy 
from her girdle and planted it here on the old moat 
wall, expressing the wish (as the legend says) that 
it might take root and grow in wild profusion ; 
that its tendrils should cling and gnaw into the 
very heart of the stones, so that no hand should 
ever sever it from them ; that it should grow for- 
ever on the walls of this domain, her prison, where 
she had lived, suffered, and died, a victim to man's 
selfishness and cruelty; that, slowly, but surely as 
Fate, this ivy spray should spread itself to such 
an extent that some day the castle, its bridges, and 
its towers should become imprisoned in its clinging 
grasp and disappear forever from the eye of man 
under the dark-green foliage. Then, and only then, 
should the ivy die, and fulfil the motto (which 
was this gentle dame's), '^ Je meurs Ih, oil je suis 
attachde ! " — I die where I am fastened ! 

Rosa draws my attention to the immense size of 
the branches of this wonderful plant, which have 
attained the dimensions of small trees, and tells me 
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that, although this ivy is cut away every year, and 
all possible means are employed to prevent its 
growth, which causes the stone walls to crumble 
into ruin, yet it grows on and on, sturdy and ever 
fresh, thwarting all attempts to destroy it. 

I fall to musing while Rosa talks. I wonder 
whether the strange legend will come to pass, and 
this great castle will one day fall in ruins, a pre- 
destined victim of these grasping tendrils. 

We pass over the bridge, on through the paved 
courtyards. I have taken as yet but a few steps 
in this ancient domain, and already I feel deeply 
impressed with all that surrounds me. Different 
as it is from the magnificent chdteau of modern 
taste which 1 had expected, I would not have it 
otherwise at present than it appears to me in this 
calm twilight hour, bathed in mystery. I, who be- 
lieved there could be no beauty nor interest out- 
side my own fashionable world ; I, who had always 
scoffed at everything but society and its thousand 
follies ; I, Parisienne par excellence^ find myself 
fascinated beyond measure, enchanted, by my first 
real perception of unconscious Nature, whose sub- 
lime and wondrous beauty will ever defy man*s 
poor attempts at imitation. 

Rosa and I seem to be the sole inhabitants of 
this ** Clidteau du myst^re^' as I have baptized the 
grand old structure. I see no signs whatever of 
the ** friends " mentioned in her missive, although 
she laughingly declares that I am surrounded by 
them, and have been ever since I entered the cas- 
tle gates. 

1 protest, and she points out to me a few dogs 
of different species, more or less agreeable to look 
upon, who are following us, and a flock of gray 
and white pigeons flying above our heads, cooing 
softly to one another and to us as well, Rosa says. 
I make light of her assertions, and demand a for- 
mal introduction to her friends, sdance tenante. She 
promises that I shall soon meet them, the best 
and the truest she ever had. I notice that a look 
of sadness veils her eyes for an instant ; but it has 
no sooner appeared than it has flitted away, and 
taking me gently by the hand, she guides me up the 
great flight of steps which leads to my apartment. 
These steps are broad and uneven. I search in 
vain for the " trois marches de marbre rose^^ so dear 
to the poet and to my fancy some hours ago. I 
cannot refrain from smiling when I reflect how ex- 
tremely out of place their delicate shade of rose 
would ajipear among these rude, uncut, granite 



blocks, which are not devoid, however, of a certain 
grandeur, placed as they are in this high vaulted 
stairway, resounding with the echo of our foot- 
steps and the subdued tones of our voices. As 
though I were walking along the sombre aisle of 
some great cathedral, I breathe more softly, fear- 
ful lest I disturb the sacred stillness. Midway, we 
pause a moment near a high latticed window 
reaching from pavement to ceiling. The small, 
quaintly shaped panes of glass are stained violet 
and yellow. The dim light which penetrates 
through them envelops Rosa and me in weird 
and fantastic colors. A trembling of the air, a 
flutter near my cheek, a touch from a silky wing, 
causes me to bound aside and scream with fright, 
forgetful of my reverence of a moment ago. Rosa 
laughs again and assures me that it was only an- 
other friend on his way up to the rafters, and 
points to a black-winged bat flying slowly away 
toward the vaulted ceiling. **But you will see 
him again later, dear ; here is your room, fais-toi 
belle pour mes amis I'' and she leaves me to dress 
for dinner, where I shall be presented at last to ' 
those mysterious ** friends " of hers, who, I own, 
puzzle me greatly. 

Glancing rapidly around my apartment, I am 
amazed at its great dimensions ; at the solemn 
quietude which fills every nook and corner. I 
imagine phantoms appearing from behind those 
heavy trailing draperies. I hasten to finish my 
toilet, and descend'to the dining-hall, where Rosa is 
waiting. To my astonishment, instead of finding 
her surrounded with ladies and gentlemen in ele- 
gant attire, I find her in the centre of a group of — 
dogs and cats ! To be sure, they seem to be well 
behaved, and extremely quiet in their manners, as 
though accustomed to assist at Rosa's entertain- 
ments; and a certain air of congeniality, not usually 
seen among these quadrupeds, prevails throughout 
the little party. 

I pause upon the threshold, and, while contem- 
plating the scene before me, a glimmer of the truth 
is revealed to me. Rosa — my eccentric friend, 
who, unlike myself, always loved Nature's dumb 
children, and who vowed one day, I remember now, 
that she would prove them to be better, kinder, and 
truer in their affections than human friends are to 
each other — Rosa is keeping her promise. She has 
invited me here to this quaint old castle, where 
she delights to hide herself at times, in order to 
initiate me into the charms of Nature, and these 
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are some of the " friends *' mentioned in her let- 
ter. 

She advances to meet me. Perceiving that I 
have guessed the riddle, she gayly presents her 
guests, and we seat ourselves at table. She relates 
to me some of the traits of each of our silent com- 
panions. She remarks that speech alone is want- 
ing to make them nearly the equal of man. ** Yet," 
she says, ** their deprivation of speech may be an 
enviable quality after all ; at least, they can speak 
no evil words, tell no falsehoods, and not slander 
their neighbors. They are capable of demonstrat- 
ing their affection and gratitude to those who are 
kind to them, by the expression of their faces and 
the soft glance of their lustrous eyes ; tiest-ce-paSy 
Diane f She gently strokes the long silky ears 
of a black and white hound, who lays her head 
upon her mistress's knee and gazes wistfully up 
into her face. I endeavor to make myself agree- 
able to a fine hunting dog, roving around my chair, 
but he looks askance at me, and refuses the bits I 
offer him from the table. Rosa says that he com- 
prehends perfectly that I am no lover of animals, 
and that is why he keeps aloof. He remembers 
that he was once imposed upon and cruelly de- 
ceived by his master, who tried to win his good 
graces and then to punish him for his tardiness in 
learning to bring the fallen game. A coal of fire 
had been concealed in a piece of meat and was 
thrust into the trustful creature's mouth ! Is it any 
wonder that ** Carlos " is suspicious of overtures of 
friendliness from a stranger, when his master has 
proved treacherous? " Be good to him," she says: 
** gain his confidence, and you will find him to be a 
friend who will never deceive you, nor waver in his 
loyalty." 

** This shaggy little fellow," she continues, ** who 
stands there by your side, cocking up his eyes at 
you, is my funny friend, * Moka.' He knows the 
time of day, and will sit on his haunches and watch 
the cook very attentively for some time before she 
says * On pent sonner.' Then he springs to his 
feet, barks joyfully, and frisks away to the tower 
where the great bell hangs, which is rung to an- 
nounce the different repasts of the day. Here he 
jumps up, catches the end of the chain between his 
teeth, pulls it vigorously, and sets the bell pealing 
out the call for dinner ! " 

While we finish our dessert, Rosa tells me an 
anecdote about one of the cats which are purring 
around us. '* Mother Puss," this handsome Mal- 



tese, was discarded by her former owners. She was 
growing old, and was in the way ; but as she had 
always been a faithful friend to the household, it 
was deemed cruel to have her put to death. So it 
was decided that she should simply be " lost" and 
one night she was tied up in a bag, taken away in 
a cart four miles out of the city, and dropped in a 
lonely field, far away from any habitation. The 
next day, towards nightfall, poor Mother Puss was 
discovered lying on her master's doorstep, half 
dead of hunger and fatigue, with her pretty soft 
gray fur wet and dabbled with mud. She had 
wandered through the fields and woods back again 
to her old home. What instinct guided her? And 
what an example of attachment to those who had 
cast her off to die! Here Rosa rises from the 
table, and, followed by her guests, we all enter an 
adjoining room to sip our coffee. 

This room is dimly lighted. At the farther 
extremity rises a monumental fireplace, where a 
bright fire of chestnut wood crackles, casting a 
ruddy glow of light over the great white stones 
which pave the floor. The lofty walls are draped 
with fine old tapestries, woven in days of yore, and 
many family portraits of deceased ancestors stand 
on the floor, leaning back against the sombre back- 
ground. As the firelight flashes into the pale faces 
painted there, the eyes seem to brighten into life 
and to follow our every movement. Rosa and 
I throw ourselves into the carved, high-backed 
chairs standing before the fire. Our companions 
stretch themselves at full length at our feet, and 
Rosa relates to me many a wild legend and sad 
story connected with this ancient castle. 

The fire burns lower. Rosa, who has been scat- 
tering bits of sugar on the hearthstone, suddenly 
bids me remain perfectly quiet and watch and 
listen. I obey her, feeling very nervous for fear 
some apparition may appear from behind the 
drooping curtains, or some stately dame may 
step out from her gilded frame. I notice that 
" Dandy," the sleek little rat-terrier, pricks up his 
pointed ears, and that ** Mother Puss " opens her 
big yellow eyes and stares expectantly into one 
of the dark corners of the chimney, while Rosa 
leans forward and points in the same direction. 

In a moment I see a tiny pointed nose, the end 
of a little mustache, the twinkle of two little, 
bead-like eyes. There, in the corner, peeping out 
between those large stones, a little, silky, white 
mouse, with ears as pink as sea-shells, creeps shyly 
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out, and soon is followed by another, then by more 
and more, until ten at least of these pretty creat- 
ures are scampering close to our feet. Their little 
black eyes shine in the firelight, and their nimble 
feet run rapidly over the warm hearthstone, as 
they dispute the bits of Rosa's sugar. When the 
last morsel is gone, these odd little mice coil their 
long pinkish tails close around their tiny feet, as 
though they were going to sleep. Then a slight 
murmur rises gently from the midst of the little 
group. At first scarcely perceptible, it increases, 
until we easily distinguish low, sweet, musical 
sounds, reminding me of the soft, light touch of 
a passing breeze over the chords of a harp. Oh ! 
the dear little singers, rosy and white, cuddled 
there together ! 

" Mother Puss *' closes her eyes to shut out the 
temptation to taste such daintiness, while " Dandy" 
passes his tongue regretfully over his lips, both of 
them knowing that these little white mice, pink- 
eared and silver-voiced, are sacred to their mis- 
tress and must not be harmed. A firebrand falls 
upon the hearth, sending out a shower of sparks, 
and the singing mice flit away through the crevice 
in the stones. People say that only sick mice sing, 
but Rosa, who is good authority, affirms that hers 
sing every night after she has fed them with 
sugar. And she beckons me to come with her to 
assist at the second part of the concert. 

Crossing the great antechamber, she opens wide 
the latticed door, and we step out upon the bal- 
cony overhanging the moat, where the water shim- 
mers in the moonbeams. The park is flooded with 
silvery light. Peace and profound quiet reign over 
all. . Not a leaf is stirring, not a sound breaks this 
wondrous stillness, where the nightingale only may 
sing while Nature sleeps. Listen ! From out the 
mass of deep foliage there in the distance rises 
slowly a gentle note, one alone. It ceases, but is 
again repeated, that same sad note, in which there 
seems to quiver a shade of regret. Once more 
that low, strange note is flung out into the night ; 
a lone sigh from some poor suffering heart, so 
human is its tone of woe. 

Suddenly, like magic, there bursts forth a ripple 
of song, joyful and melodious as strains from a 
heavenly choir. Glorious, triumphant, it rises 
higher, grows sweeter and more intense. The uni- 
verse seems to be filled with this one little songster's 
melody until the highest note flashes out from the 
bird's sweet throat, as if in defiance of past sorrow, 



a supreme call to happiness, and the all-conquering 
notes soften into a thrilling song of passionate love. 
Now sweeter and gentler, it tells of pardon, of for- 
giveness, of trust everlasting, of faith beyond death. 
Like pearls dropping singly from a silken thread, 
priceless in their purity, so these precious notes, 
beautiful beyond description, fall one by one from 
the peerless warbler's throat, out into the stilly 
night, and cease, never to be forgotten, to be 
regretted always/ 

I am weeping from the emotion caused by this 
magnificent solo. Rosa draws me away from the 
enchanted scene where I fain would linger, and we 
descend into one of the lower dungeons under the 
moat. Here all is damp and dark as midnight. I 
feel the chilliness from the slimy walls and hear the 
gurgle of the waters rolling in the moat above. I 
shiver with fear and cling to Rosa, who carries a 
torch in her hand to light this dismal retreat. As 
the flame creeps into the obscure nooks and corners, 
I catch glimpses of great, round eyes blinking out 
from underneath tufts of brown and white feathers 
which rustle impatiently at our entrance. We are 
evidently unwelcome visitors, for the old owls slink 
back into the deep shadow of their niches in the 
walls, and their offspring, the white-breasted young 
owlets, thrust their comical round heads far from 
the edge of their nests, and salute us with a fee- 
ble " Hoo-Hoo ! " as though to frighten us away. 
Rosa declares that the owls are also her friends, for 
they deliver the premises from rats and vermin, and 
she answers back the baby owls' salutation by such 
a loud and sonorous " Hoo-Hoo ! " that it brings 
all the wise old philosophers out from their sleep, 
awakens the echoes of the dim old dungeon, and a 
general chorus rises, in which I cannot distinguish 
Rosa's voice, so perfectly does she imitate the 
unearthly hoot of the owl. 

I plunge my fingers into my ears, and rush away 
after Rosa. Passing through a narrow corridor, I 
am again much disturbed by seeing what appears to 
me in the flickering torchlight to be a long black 
rope, hanging from the high oaken rafters. As it 
sways slowly to and fro, I recollect certain tales of 
miserable prisoners confined for years in these deep 
dungeons under the water, and whose tortures were 
ended only when they were hanged until dead from 
these same black rafters. I shudder, and fancy that 
the seeming rope, swinging there in space, may 
have served the horrible purpose ! Fascinated in 
spite of my dread, I step nearer, and am just on the 
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point of touching the lugubrious object, when, to 
my amazement, the black rope suddenly separates 
into different pieces ; each piece becomes endowed 
with a pair of fibrous, hooked wings, a little mouse- 
shaped head, and ears sticking up in surprise ; black 
eyes snap wickedly at us, and a whole company of 
bats fly silently away through the long stone gal- 
lery. ^^Toujours des antis!^' cries Rosa. "These 
bats join themselves together by the ends of their 
wings, which are armed with little pointed hooks ; 
and being sociable by nature, they suspend them- 
selves to rest together in this friendly manner from 
the ceilings of all the quiet nooks in the castle. 
They devour the moustiques, and the long-legged 
spiders, which otherwise might try to devour your 
own dainty person, ma chtre" Saying which, she 
leads me back through wide halls and along wind- 
ing passages, full of mystery and fantastic shadows, 
back to my apartment, where I fall asleep and 
dream that I am a little brown nightingale, hidden 
from sight in a mass of dark foliage : that Rosa's 
"friends," Nature and animals, so long unknown 
and unloved by me — " Friends in the Dark*' indeed 
— are faithful and true friends, and that I am sing- 
ing their praise to all mankind in the thrilling 
notes of the King of Song ! 

COSTERMONGERS' DONKEYS 

By Henriette Henderson 

[for our animal friends] 

LONDON streets are full of strange sights and 
sounds for the American, and none, per- 
haps, is more interesting than the coster 
with his faithful companion the donkey. Go 
where you may — to the City, rich in historic asso- 
ciations ; to the West End, given over to the gay 
world ; to Hampstead, teeming with literary memo- 
ries; or to one of the many peaceful suburbs — 
there you will see carts laden with fish, vegetables, 
or mayhap crockery, and drawn by donkeys, while 
the masters trudge alongside, crying their wares, or 
go from door to door, seeking customers. These 
are the costermongers, whose designation is of 
ancient origin, and is said to have been derived 
from Costard (a large variety of apple) at a time 
when the costers must have been only street apple 
sellers. 

There are about thirty thousand men engaged 
in this business. Thirty or forty years ago they 



were a rough class of people, leading a dismally 
reckless kind of life; but they have since been 
greatly benefited by the elevating influences of 
city missionaries, the press, and similar agencies. 
The costers of to-day seek for more rational recrea- 
tions than in the past. They pay greater attention 
to their children, they read more and drink less, 
and they are better dressed and are kinder to their 
donkeys. 

Consideration for the comfort of the animals 
dependent upon our bounty marks an advance in 
civilization. The character of a man may indeed 
be known from the manner in which he treats his 
horse, his dog, his ass, or any other creature of 
which he is the owner. Rude treatment to any of 
these dumb and defenceless beings who willingly 
minister to our profit or pleasure, indicates a low 
type of humanity. The London coster used to be 
careless about his donkey. Now the rights and 
feelings of the animal are respected. In its face 
there seems to be a spirit of contentment. 

One of the personages most concerned in bring- 
ing about this improved state of affairs was the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury, who did so much to 
ameliorate the condition of the London poor. 
Among his other labors he was not unmindful of 
the patient donkey. He was an honorary member 
of the Costermongers* Society, and presided at 
many of their meetings; and at one of them his 
admiring fellow-members presented him with a 
donkey of unusual size and beauty. On becoming 
the owner of this fine animal the Earl was made 
a full member of the society. It was he who 
instituted the first donkey-show at the Crystal 
Palace. 

One of the features of the London season is the 
donkey parade in Regent's Park, which attracts 
scarcely less attention than the meet of the Coach- 
ing Club at Hyde Park, where the spectator proba- 
bly sees some of the finest horses in the world. It 
is a pretty sight to see the well-groomed, gayly- 
decorated donkeys trot sedately down the cool, 
green avenues and alleys, while the owner of each, 
dressed in his Sunday best, walks gravely beside 
him. Last year the prizes awarded were no doubt 
made more valuable to the recipients from the fact 
that they were received from the fair hands of the 
young princess who will, in all probability, be 
the future queen of England. 

000 
A KIND man's mouse-trap quickly kills. 
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TRUE KINDNESS 

IF we were to go around among the boys and girls wc 
know and were to ask : Are you fond of animals ? how 
many would answer, Yes? Nearly all, would they 
not ? And yet many boys and girls who love animals 
are not kind to them. What do you think, for instance, of 
the young people that iniend to he kind to iheir pets, but 
thai do not know what true kindness is ? 

" Kindness can be of only one sort," some of our wise young 
people will say. " If it Isn't true, it isn't kindness at all." 

You are right, wise young people ; but have you never 
heard of mistaken kindness, of cruel kindness? We have. 
For that reason we wish to banish such thoughts from our 
minds, and to speak of true kindness, in the hope that your 
lives and ours may be fille<l with It and governed by it always. 
Now comes the question, How shall one be truly kind ? 

A bright boy once showed us a irick. We were Inier- 
csted, but, try as we would, we could not do it ourselves. 
"How do you manage ?" we asked him. " Is it ihe way you 
hold the paper or the way you hold the stick that does it ? " 

The boy's eyes twinkled. " Neither; it's the knmv hoiv." 

The answer made us smile, but set us thinking. Can any- 
thing be done unless one knows how? Of course it cannot. 
But learn how to know how. Learn to be kind. Do not 
Tondle your pets so much as to cause them discomfort and 
possibly disease. Do not feed them sweets and other un- 
wholesome food with the idea that you are good 10 them. 
You are injuring ihem^anyway temporarily, perhaps per- 
manently — by what you call kindness. True kindness is, 
above all, inielligeni. We have seen a child carry a cat, the 
four legs of the cat slicking out into air, and the child's 
fal arms clasped tightly around the poor creature's stomach. 
Do you wonder that ihe cat was sickly ? The child did not 
mean to be unkind. He did not know how to carry a cat, 
and he should not have been allowed lo handle any animal, 
not knowing how. With patience, observation, and study, 
one may learn lo do right, and then one may become truly 
and intelligently kind. 

DON CARLOS AND THE ORGAN-GRINDER 

By Fannie Best Jones 
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THE June sunshine was falling in slanting rays through 
the branches of the old apple-tree thai shaded the 
kitchen door of Bertha Header's home. Norah, the 
housemaid, was busy with her mornmg duties, when 
she heard footsteps approaching the house. 

"Sure, an' if it's a tramp or peddler, he'll walk away on a 
run." she remarked to herself, with a warlike cast of counie- 



But the man who presented himself at the open door was 
somewhat different from those she was in the habit of making 
war upon. He was an organ-grinder, and his sad face and 
the lonesome look in his great black eyes touched Norah's 

'• It's fresh from the ould country I am meself," she said 
sym pal he tic ally, in response to a number of tragic gestures 
and a torrent of broken English about a beautiful home on 
sunny Italian shores (hat he had left for a heartless, barren 
life in a country where people had lo " workee, workee " all 
day long. 

" Faith, an' it's a baron he was in the haythcn country he 
come from," thought Norah excitedly, interpreting his words 
as her imagination dictated. " ll's meself that pities him," 
she added, interposing no objection as he unstrapped his 
organ under the friendly shade of the apple-lree. 

The little monkey that had been blinking at her with mis- 
chievous eyes from his liny cage upon the top of the organ 
now jumped down and danced about in a comical fashion in 
response to the " baron's " command. 

"He name Jocko," said the Italian, as Bertha Meader 
came bounding into the kitchen with Don Carlos at her heels, 

" Bow wow," barked Don Carlos, aggressively. Although 
he was a very small specimen of doghood, with a silky, 
silvery coat and a bright bell lied about his neck, he always 
considered it his duty to bark at strangers, particularly those 
who looked like tramps or peddlers. 

" Bow wow," he repeated, as Jocko frisked up to him, 
jingling the bells on his cap at every step. But Bertha patted 
Don Carlos' head, telling him, in the lone he had learned to 
obey, to be quiet ; so, with a low growl or two. he stretched 
himself at her feet and awaited developments. The organ 
groaned and squeaked somewhat and was greatly out of 
tune : but to Norah and the Utile girl it gave out most charm- 
ing music. Mrs, Meader, attracted by the wails and sobs of 
'•The Troubadour's Song," peeped into the kitchen. When 
she saw the tears rolling down Norah's cheeks, and the 
interest displayed by Bertha, she smiled a little as the false 
notes struck harshly on her ear, but she quietly withdrew 
without disturbing the small audience. 

Tune after tune was ground out, sometimes lively, some- 
times sad, but through them all Jocko danced and frisked 
and frolicked until the music ceased. Then he ran up to 
them and held out his little cap to catch some money. 

" Wail till I get some pennies," cried Bertha, running into 
the house. And Norah turned away to get some coffee and 
biscuits that had been left over from breakfast, and which 
she proceeded 10 place before the organ-grinder, who was 
most profuse in his thanks. 

Don Carlos barked snappingly at Jocko when the restrain- 
ing influence of his little mistress was removed ; but the 
Italian placed his long, thin hand on the dog's head in a ca- 
ressing way, speaking some strange words that meant, " Good 
dog, be friends with me," and Don Carlos ceased to snarl, 
becoming very docile indeed. 

Bertha came tripping back with her little purse full of 
pennies, and dropped them one by one into Jocko's cap. and 
when the organ-grinder had finished his breakfast he strapped 
his organ to his back and pursued his way. 

" Good-by, good-by ! " Bertha called regretfully to Jocko 
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as he made her a number of most elaborate bows, and Norah 
returned to her duties, thinking how hard it was for a baron 
to be obliged to carry around a heavy hand-organ day after 
day. For several weeks Bertha and she watched for his 
return, but he failed to put in an appearance. 

One morning when Bertha ran down the stairs calling, 
" Don Carlos l Don Carlos ! " there was no response, and, 
search as they would that whole day, no Don Carlos appeared. 
Her papa jumped into his buggy and scoured the neighbor- 
hood, leaving word in the village that a reward would be 
given to the person who brought the dog back or who gave 
information that led to his recovery, for Bertha was crying 
herself sick for her little playmate. But he was not to be found. 
No tramps had been seen hovering about the village against 
whom suspicion might have been directed. 

Bill Stokes, the grocer's son, had seen an Italian in the 
town the day before ; " but he had a sad face, an' a kind o' 
fetchin' way about him," he remarked, as though that settled 
the question of his honesty, and no one connected his appear- 
ance with that of the organ-grinder who had been in the 
village a short time before. But he it was who had taken 
Don Carlos away. Jocko had sickened and died, and people 
refused to listen to the unmusical strains of the hand-organ 
when there was no monkey to frisk about and enchain their 
attention. So it occurred to the organ-grinder that Don 
Carlos, the pretty dog with silky hair, would make a good 
substitute for Jocko. 

Rather than seek to make an honest living in some other 
direction, he decided to coax Don Carlos away with him, and 
to teach him tricks, dressing him up in a red coat and a cap 
with bells, and exhibiting him in a part of the country at a 
distance from his old home. So early one morning he opened 
the dog's kennel and enticed the confiding animal away. 

Bertha grieved so much that papa and mamma took her 
and Norah to Lakeside, a health resort, hoping the change 
of scene would restore her spirits. One day, as Bertha, in 
faithful Norah's care, was on her way to the dock to see a 
new boat launched, she heard the tones of a hand-organ and 
saw in the distance a number of children crowded together, 
laughing and clapping their hands as though very much 
amused. Bertha's thoughts turned immediately to her old 
friend Jocko, and Norah's to the forlorn countenance of the 
lonesome Italian. The boat lost its attractions, and in a few 
minutes they had joined the group of laughing children. 

Norah was terribly startled to find her thoughts take shape, 
for there before them stood the same man who had so excited 
her sympathy some time before. The same sad face and 
long, thin hands, and the same squeaky organ ! But where 
was Jocko ? To be sure there was a little red-coated animal 
which stood upon its hind legs and begged pitifully, while 
the bells trimming its red cap tinkled all the time. But 
it was not a monkey — it was a dog, a silky-haired dog, that 
had taken Jocko's place ! 

•• Carlos ! Don Carlos ! " cried Bertha joyfully. The dog 
dropped upon his feet and rushed at her, licking her hands 
and giving utterance to little cries of joy that expressed bet- 
ter than words his delight at being with her again. The 
organ-grinder strapped his organ hurriedly, his only desire 
being to get away ; but Norah clutched his coat, crying, 
" Stop thief! It's meself that has him, the villain ! " And to 



the people who gathered around she explained the circum> 
stances, adding : '* An' he was no more a baron in his own 
country than I was a princess in mine ! Faith, an' it's hard 
I find it to kape me hands off of him, it is ! " And all the 
time she was holding fast to him. 

Bertha's papa was sent for and came in haste. But 
Bertha's tender heart pleaded for the man, bad as he was, 
and her papa decided not to have him punished any further 
than to take Don Carlos away from him. So after holding 
up to him in plain language the evils of stealing, he sent the 
Italian upon his way. Norah was compelled much against 
her will to let him go. After that organ-grinders dropped to 
the place in her estimation that had heretofore been reserved 
for tramps and peddlers only. 

Don Carlos became quite a hero, and was petted and fussed 
over by all the children at Lakeside. With Carlos' recovery 
Bertha's spirits returned, and she spent a very happy sum- 
mer at the lake. Ever afterwards, when Don Carlos sighted 
an organ-grinder, he hastened to conceal himself, thereby 
proving conclusively that the treatment he had received at 
the hands of the one who had been his master a short time 
was not of an agreeable nature. 

THE OLD NEST 

By Nathalie Pendleton Schenck 

[for our animal friends] 

EVER since I had moved into the house, the old nest 
containing those five little wee birds had been there, 
but now it had only two, rather large and old ones, 
with but one little one. This family interested me 
very much, and I spent many a leisure moment looking at 
them. The nest was built on the roof of my piazza, just 
beneath my window, and before the little one could fly very 
far, it would jump up upon the window-sill to get the crumbs 
that I piit there. One day when I was sewing I heard a 
shrill, frightened piping, as if some bird was in trouble. I 
sprang to the window and saw my pets all on the roof, vainly 
trying to escape from two bad boys who had pulled down the 
nest from its place, and were now in pursuit of the little bird, 
which could not go as fast as the others. When I appeared 
the boys were frightened and ran off". I soon had the nest 
back again in its place, and, by putting more crumbs on the 
window-sill, soothed my offended pets. The nest is still 
where it was, and although the older birds are dead, the little 
one now reigns supreme over *• the old nest." 

AN INSECT TREADMILL 

By J. Oliver Nugent 

[for our animal pribnds] 

INSECTS, like the majority of human beings, pass the 
greater part of their adult life in providing for their 
families. Many are their ingenious and wonderful 
methods of building homes for their little ones ; and 
chief among the insect house-builders are the carder-bees^ 
so called because they prepare the materials for their nests in 
a manner similar to that employed in carding cotton. The 
nests of these bees are by no means uncommon in England. 
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the old bees know the exact time to do this is truly wonderful. 
The cocoons, being otherwise useless when thus untenanted, 
are placed together and used for honey pots. The number of 
eggs found in one spheroid of wax varies from three to thirty. 
There are three sizes of bees, of which the females are the 
largest ; but all the bees are workers, and indeed it may be 
said that this is the only species of bees which does not be- 
lieve in supporting drones. The interior of the carder-bee's 
nest which I have shown on the lower sketch resembles a 
miniature bird's nest. The color of this bee is a yellowish 
gray on the hinder part and a dull orange on the fore part of 
the back. It is not quite so large as the humble-bee, but 
somewhat shorter and thicker in the body than the common 
hive-bee. 

THE STORY THE HORSE TOLD 

By Frederique Seeger 

[for our animal friends] 

ONCE upon a time I was a little colt, frisking about 
in green pastures by my mother's side ; but soon 
a boy came with a bridle, which he put on me, and 
then getting on my back, he drove me this side and 
that side, trying to make me go as he wished me to go, until 
I was nearly frantic. This he called " breaking me in." He 
had a fine time breaking me in, for I didn't want to be broken 
in. I just wanted to frisk about the pastures all day long. 
My mother told me that it would be better for me to give in, 
for I would only get kicks and blows if I did not ; and that 
when they pulled the rein a little to one side, it meant to turn 
in that direction, and if they pulled the other way, it meant 
to turn in the other direction. 

Well, 1 learned to go in harness after a while, and then I 
was harnessed to a doctor's buggy and had to go up-hill and 
down-dale all day long. The doctor was not unkind to me, 
but sometimes people sent for him in a hurry, and then he 
would ride me so fast that I would foam all over; but it 
was a pleasure to go for him, for he would pat me on the 
neck and say, " Never mind, my boy, it is a life you are 
helping to save, and you shall have plenty of oats by and 
by." He always kept his promise to me, just as if I were 
a human being. Yes, he was a kind master, and never 
beat me but once, and then he thought that I deserved it, 
but I did not. It happened this way. 

When the doctor went in to see a sick lady he tied me 
to a post, and while he was there some children came and 
tormented me. They pricked my legs with thorny branches 
and lashed me with little switches, until I got very angry and 
kicked one of them. My hoof broke the boy's arm, and his 
mother complained to the doctor about me, and then, as I 
tell you, he whipped me. But I forgave him that, for he 
thought that I deserved it. If I had only been able to tell 
him about it, he would not have punished me ; but, you see, 
I was very young then, and even old horses cannot talk to 
human beings. 

Well, one day the doctor died. It was a sorry day for me, 
for the family decided that I must be sold. Then a lot of 
men came and measured me, and rode me, and drove me, 
and looked into my mouth. Finally one said : 



" He is young and sound, almost a thoroughbred; I will 
buy him." 

He did. Then he put me into training for the race-track, 
and I learned to run like the wind. I rather liked this life ; it 
was exciting, and when I won a race after a hard run, the 
applause was sweet to my ears. Sometimes, however, my 
wind gave out* and the jockey who rode me would lash me 
and lash me to keep me running, until my back smarted 
and I was covered with foam. Sometimes when I had done 
m) very best I would get a sharp cut of the whip, because 
I had not won the race against a better and fleeter horse. 
Oh, some of these human beings are cruel and unjust ! 

One day I was left standing in a draught, and after that 
I was not good as a race-horse. I simply could not go ; my 
joints were as stiff as rusty hinges. So the jockey doctored me 
up a little and groomed me well, and put me into the market. 
On the day I was sold he rubbed my limbs with liniment, and 
I ran very well then. I was a fine-looking horse, so a lady 
bought me. She said she wanted a stylish animal. I pulled 
her phaeton for several years. She was very kind, and often 
gave me lumps of sugar, carrots, and apples to eat. She 
always petted me, and even taught me to dance a little. 

The children, though, were dreadful. They kicked me and 
lashed me and threw stones at me, when their mother was 
not near. Finally, I got so stiff that I could not go fast enough 
to suit them all. One day in trying to go along more quickly, 
I fell and sprained my ankle. After that I limped a little, 
and as there is no style about a limping horse, I was sold to 
a hackman, who harnessed me to a rattling old cab. I was 
driven all day with almost nothing to eat, until my bones 
could be counted all over my body. Everybody said to the 
hackman : "Drive fast, man, or I will miss my train," and 
seemed to think that he could not be going fast enough unless 
he was beating me. I could not go very fast with my stiff 
knees and the limp, but the hackman expected it all the same. 
I had to go on rainy days and on hot ones, and life was a 
burden to me. 

A girl who saw the hackman kicking me with his heavy 
boots, reported him to the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and he was arrested and had to 
pay a fine, and that made him so angry that when he got me 
to the old shanty he called a stable, he would have beaten 
me unmercifully again if he had not known that the officers 
were constantly watching him. 

One day I fell down in the street from sheer exhaustion. 
He beat me to make me get up, but I simply could not do so. 
Then an officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals came along and arrested the man, and took me away 
with him. The Society has kept me several days and fed me 
well, but I believe that I am to be shot, because I am no 
longer of any use to anyone, and no one wants to support me. 
Probably this is the best thing to do with a worn-out horse. 
I am told that it will be done so quickly that it won't hurt 
much — in fact, that I shall never know anything about it. 
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First Schoolboy : **I wonder why fireflies have fire in their 
stomachs." 

Second Schoolboy : " Why, they eat their food raw, and 
that's where they cook it." — Exchange. 
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Dear LeIUr-Box : 

Up in the country we have a garden, and in the garden is 
a bird-box ; it's a nice little house wid) twenty-four rooms. 
We made so many rooms because we hoped that a colony of 
white-bellied swallows would settle there. There are very 
few kinds of birds that will build in colonies. The blue- 
birds will not let any other birds, even bluebirds, build any- 
where near ihem. 

So we were very much pleased, when, in May, we saw a 
pair of white-bellied swallows timidly examining the house, 
and looking in to see if it wouldn't do for them, and what 
rooms they would prefer. At last they settled in a back 
room, which was farther away from our house. After they 
had been living there about two or three days, some blue- 
birds came to take the birdhouse. When they found the 
swallows there, they drove them away and tore their nest 
out. We frightened off the bluebirds, and the swallows 
came back. 

After three or four days the bluebirds came back. The 
swallows would come out and sit on the trellis, and call for 
us, and when we came, they would go into their nest to wait 
until the bluebirds had gone. 

After this had happened several times, and we thought that 
the bluebirds had been driven away forever, the swallows 
built their nest and laid their eggs. Then came a pair of 
bluebirds and settled peaceably in the front of the bird- 
house. 

We didn't believe in them, and we watched them very 
closely, but ihey had learned that they would not be allowed 
to worry the swallows, so they made no attempt to light 
with them. E. B. D. 

Dear Litler-Box .- 

As I am much interested in your magazine, I must write 
and tell you about my linle dog Pharaoh, who comes from a 
very respectable family of Scotch terriers. Sometimes when 
I am reading, he sits down in front of me and barks, which 
means in our language, "Put up your book and pay some 
ie." When he wants to go into a room and the 



door is closed, he siis down and howls so that we can hear 
him away down-stairs ; it is the same if any one comes to see 
us, and Pharaoh wants to go home with him. 

Pharaoh likes an old shoe best of anything to play with. I 
have often seen him take one up and whirl around the room 
like a top. When he is out of doors he tries very hard to 
catch the little birds that fly down to pick up what 1 throw to 
them. He does not succeed, though, and 1 hope he never 
will. 

One day 1 wanted to lead him out for a walk, so mamma 
tied a long ribbon on his collar. To my surprise, he would 
not stir one step for either of us, but kept pulling the other 
way. I felt had to see him behave so, but 1 did not whip 
him, as some one advised me to do, for 1 think that animals 
have feeling just as we have, and that they ought not to be 
hurt. Don't you think so ? 

Ever your friend, 

EMMA L. C . 

Madison .Wenoe, Elizabeth. N. J. 
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Dear Letter- Bo x : 

We are all going to the country to-morrow. Mamma 
packing, sister is packing, Maria is packing, trunks ai 
standing in the halls, and 1 am trying to be as good as 



It's the hardest thing to keep out of the way when grown 
people are busy. I go into a room, and mamm.T says : "Oh, 
precious child, do go somewhere else ! " Then I go some- 
where else, and somebody else calls out : " Run along, 
Willie ; that's a good boy. I want every inch of this room." 

If it wasn't raining so hard, I'll go out ; but I can't find 
my rubber coat, and I don't dare ask where it is, and mamma 
would he provoked if I went out without it. We'll not start 
to-morrow if the packing isn't done to-day, so i wouldn't 
interfere with the packing for a hundred dollars. 

I've got a pony, and a collie dog, and a wire-haired fox- 
terrier in the country. I haven't seen them since the Easter 
holidays ; but now school is closed, and I'm going to have the 
best summer I've ever had in my life. 

Yours very truly, 

William L . 

Dear Utter-Box : 

I am ten years eld and go 10 school. 1 have an uncle in 
the country, and he has mules and horses. I can ride them 
and drive them to a wagon. 

Robert B. Colaniss. 
707 West Fourth Avenue, Pine Dluff, Arkansas. 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE DOC 

SO great is the popular dread of hydrophobia, that a 
slight derangement of the dog's nervous system is 
often mistaken for a symptom of rabies, while a dog 
in convulsions, in an epileptic fit, or stricken with 
apoplexy, may be shot as mad — particularly if it be hot 
weather— before there is a chance of determining the nature 
of his disease. 

The principal centres of the nervous system are the brain 
and the spinal cord. These "Stonehenge" compares to the 
electric telegraph. The brain he calls the central office. 
From that station are issued messages to all parts of the 
body, and the wires which carry those messages are the 
nerves of motion, the nerves of sensation, and the nerves of 
organic life, all of which have their separate ganglia, or the 
lesser station masters. The normal movements of the body 
are the result of harmonious, coordinated functional activity 
of the nearo-muscular mechanism— i.e., of the nerve-centres, 
nerves, and muscles. In convulsions the movements arc pur- 
poseless and irregular, and are, of course, wasteful of the 
animal energies. A dog may have a fit from over-exertion in 
the heat of the sun, from neuralgic pains, or from toothache, 
from meningitis, excessive fright, parasites in the nose or brain, 
acute ear disease, and Irom the distress of being lost in a 
large city ; or, if a female, of being deprived of her whelps. 
Recently it has be shown that mental distress has the power 
to give a dog diabetes. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
so sensitive an animal should never be unduly excited. On 
no account allow one dog to see another in a fit. The suffer- 
ing dog should have his head wet, and should be kept for a 
timtf in a dark, quiet place, free from all excitement. In most 
casti of convulsions a small dose of bromide of potassium 
will do great good. 

Hydrophobia, considered as a canine disease, is decidedly 
a misnomer. The proper term for canine madness is rabies. 
The rabid dog has no " fear of water." On the contrary he 
craves it, and, unless paralyzed, he has no difficulty in swal- 
lowing it. Rabies is a specific disease of the nervous system. 
In all cases there is an intense inflammation of the brain 
and spinal marrow, ending in loss of function, which is a 
result common to inflamed glands. The mucous glands of 
the stomach and bowels, the liver, the pancreas, and the kid- 
neys, are all more or less injected with blood ; but the salivary 
glands are especially affected, and the secretion of saliva is 
greatly increased. There is the furious or maniacal form of 
rabies, and the paralytic. The paralytic is known as dumb 
rabies. Absolutely typical cases of either form are as rare 
as is the disease. Death, however, usually results in from 



two 10 ten days in the furious form, while in dumb rabies the 
period is much shorter. 

The howl or bark of a mad dog is very remarkable, Ii is 
totally unlike his ordinary voice, and is sonorous and melan- 
choly to an extreme. No one need mistake it. The dog's 
appetite is so perverted that he will swallow stones, sticks, 
straws, and almost any filth. His biting and snapping are 
reflex actions ; they should not be regarded as deliberate. It 
is then that he is really dangerous. Irritability is an advanced 
stage of rabies. In the earher stages the animal is sullen and 
inclined to hide away in corners. His eye grows wild and 
suspicious. If at large he will roam over wide tracts of 
country at a jog-trot, with his head down and his tongue out. 
In dumb rabies there is an entire absence of excitement. The 
muscles of mastication are paralyzed so that the lower jaw is 
dropped ; there is no maniacal stage at all. 

Epileptical convulsions arc due to an irregular discharge of 
the nerve-cells. They occur unexpectedly, are of variable 
duration, and the spasms are of two kinds. A prolonged 
muscular contraction is called a /onir spasm. Following the 
tonic spasm are the clonic spasms, which consist of alternate 
contraction and relaxation. The dog, like the human subject, 
will froth at the mouth and bite the tongue. Epilepsy may 
be hereditary, or may be due to teething and worms. 

Apoplexy differs greatly from epilepsy. The convulsions 
are not prominent ; the pupils of the eyes are either contracted 
or dilated ; there is long-continued unconsciousness, and 
more or less paralysis. 

Meningitis, so often mistaken for rabies, is yet very differ- 
ent. The temperature is much elevated, which it is not in 
rabies; the dog snaps, but shows no tendency to bite, and 
(here is no peculiar bark and howl combined, although the 
dog's voice is high pitched. 

Phrenitis is a simple inflammation of the brain. It is some- 
times a complication of distemper, and is the only disorder 
which resembles rabies. It generally occurs in the hottest 
weather. The dog cannot propagate phrenitis by salivary 

"Hydrophobia in human beings," says a writer, "results 
from accidents of a nervous order, sometimes mortal, some- 
times curable, according as they derive from disorders analo- 
gous to tetanus [lockjaw] produced by a wound, or from 
purely mental disorders." According to Dr, Caff^, "Spon- 
taneous rabiform hydrophobia is the only rabies that exists, 
and that is a inorai rabies."' Before M. Pasteur's system was 
invented, about nineteen persons annually were officially 
reported to have died of hydrophobia. Now, strange as it 
may seem, the number of persons who annually report them- 
selves bitten by rabid animals averages from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand. Rabies is a rare disease, rarer to-day than 
in the past, and hydrophobia is more or less a form of hys- 
teria. Were there less talk about it, it would be better for 
the community. A little more knowledge of our own nervous 
system, a little less ignor.ince of the dog's, and we shall be 
far more likely to escape hydropiiobia entirely than we are to 
die from it or to be saved by inoculation. 



A LITTLE carbolic acid added to the whitewash will kill 
the lice in the henhouse. 
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The Fauna of the Deep Sea. By Sidney J. Hickson, 
M.A. With twenly-lhree illustrations. New York: 
D. Applelon & Co. 
Fitly years ago it was supposed thai the enormous pressure 
of the water al great depths of the ocean must either make 
the existence of Mfe impossible or, at best, merely rudiment- 
ary. A hundred and forty years ago, the discovery of an 
alcyonarian, brought up by a sounding line from a depth of 
about fifteen hundred feel, was a surprise to naturalists ; and 
in 1819, Sir John Ross mentioned as a notable fact the dis- 
covery of worms in mud broug''' from a depth of sixty-five 
hundred feet, and caput medusa from a depth of forty-eight 
hundred feel. In 1847, Sir James Ross expressed the con- 
viction that " from however great a depth we may be enabled 
to bring up the mud and stones of the ocean, we shall find 
them teeming with animal life." In 186E, a commission of the 
British ships Lightning and Porcupine established by inves- 
tigation that there is not only an abysmal fauna, but that in 
certain places it is both rich and extensive, a conclusion 
which has been abundantly verified since that time. In the 
famous cruise of the Challenger, a few forms previously 
known as fossils, were found still to exist at great depths ; 
but a large majority of the animals were found 10 be new 
and specially modified forms of the families and genera 
inhabiting shallow waters in modern times. The present 
excellent little volume gives an account of the successive dis- 
coveries which have been made in this new and interesting 
field of research, with numerous illustrations of the strange 
creatures — ^some of them true fishes — which have been found 
a; a depth of from six to twelve thousand feet. Of course, 
one of the most interesting features in these fish are organs 
with which some, and possibly many, of them are enabled to 
emit a phosphorescent light at a depth at which the light of 
the sun must be extremely dim. To all who are interested 
in this subject, we can cordially recommend Mr. Hickson's 
work, anil all, indeed, of the volumes of the " Modern Science 
Series," which is edited by Sir John Lubbock, 

Our Common Birds, and How to Know Thkm. By John 
B.Grant. With Sixty-four Plates. Fourth edition. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Here is a book which young lovers of birds will find 
exceedingly useful. There are many persons, both young 
and old. who would like to make acquaintance with our 
feathered friends in the country, but in their pursuit of 
knowledge they encounter many difficuliies. If they happen 
to read up on the subject of a particular bird and then set out 
to find it, the chances are that that bird will prove to be 
undiscoverable. On the other hand, if they select a particu- 
lar bird from the throng around them, carefully note its 
markings, its song, and its habits, with the expectation of 



identifying it by means of the descriptions given in the hooks, 
it will often turn out that the peculiarities which have been 
observed arc not really peculiarities at all, but are features 
shared in common by many species or varieties of the same 
species. 

It is to meet this serious impediment to the pursuit of 
knowledge thai this capital little book has been prepared. 
The advice of the author to the beginner is to select the 
"commonest, that is, the most abundant and easily recog- 
nized " birds of the neighborhood in which he lives; to 
become thoroughly familiar with these, and not at first 
to attempt to identify any bird which presents puzzling char- 
acteristics. Thus, proceeding from (he common to the more 
and more uncommon, the learner's knowledge will be steadily 
increased and his difficuliies correspondingly diminished. For 
his guidance in thestuily of themore familiar birds, the author 
has furnished a "Color Guide " in the identification of ail of 
the more common American birds, with every assistance that 
a book can give in indicating the seasons and circumstances 
in which the little creatures are to be expected. Mr. Grant 
adds greatly to the value of his work by a series of sixty-four 
half-tone pictures reproduced from photographic portraits of 
American birds. If these pictures were only colored, they 
would be invaluable. As it is, they are of great service in 
showing the natural forms of the several birds. 

A RECENT and valuable addition to periodical literature is 
Around the World, an illustrated magazine of lours, travels, 
and explorations, devoted to a' knowledge of the earth and 
its inhabitants. The magazine is nowin the sixth month 
of its existence, and in nearly every number is an article 
upon natural history. We find in the April number an 
account of three extraordinary reptilian monsters, under the 
title " Some Ancient Inhabitants of the American Continent," 
The skeleton of the Sfegosaurus uHgulaius has been put 
together within recent years. It measures approximately 
twenty feet in length and very nearly twelve in height. As 
far as it is possible to determine, the creature was a vegeta- 
ble feeder. A still larger monster was the Triceralops 
prorsus, with a gigantic horn-coated head. The greatest 
of all, the giant Brontosaurus excelsus, " was a land animal, 
which equalled in size ver^j' nearly the largest of whales." 
The skeletons of these reptiles are shown by illustrations. 

■' Climbing for White Goat.s." by George Bird Grinnell, 
appears in Scribner's Magazine for May, and is illustrated 
by Ernest E. Thompson. The white goal, it seems, is really 
an antelope — " the analogue and not distant relative of the 
European chamois." There is an interesting description of 
the animal and its habits, and a drawing, a head of the 
" Alpine antelope," which is magnificent. 

McClure's Magazine for May is a Grant commemoration 
number. It has a series of fourteen portraits of the great 
general ; an article by General Horace Porter, entitled " Per- 
sonal Traits of General Grant ; " one by A. E. Watrous upon 
"Grant as his Son Saw Him;" "Some Reminiscences of 
Grant," by General O. O. Howard and General Ely S. 
Parker; and "Grant's Greatest Year." by T.C.Crawford. 
Says Emerson, " Every one can do his best thing easiest ; " 
and in Mr. Watrous's article upon "Grant as his Son Saw 
Him." the son tells us thai his father always did his best. 
But it is the last ye.ir of General Grant's life which is justly 
calletl by Mr. T. C. Crawford his greatest year. Thai lime 
is loo recent for any of us to have forgotten it. Still it would 
be well to read the May number of McClure's Magazine 
thoughtfully, and to dwell upon the Grant papers for the 
lesson, the great example, placed before us. The article 
upon "Wild Beasts and their Keepers : How the Animals in 
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a Menagerie are Trained, Tamed, and Cared For," by Cleve- 
land Moffett, with pictures from life by Jay Hambidge, is 
unique of its kind. Nothing finer than the illustrations could 
be imagined. There is a superb likeness of Castor, a Bengal 
tiger, and of Prince, a maneless South African lion. The 
studies in paws show the paw of a Ceylon sloth bear, 
"Johnnie," of a leopard, •• Niger," of the tiger, " Castor," and 
of a lion, "Pollux." 

Outing for May opens with an excellent article upon 
" Sketching among the Crow Indians," which, Indianwise, is 
signed, "Man-Afraid-of-his-Name." The sketches them- 
selves, however, bear the signatures of De Cost Smith and of 
E. W. Deming. A drawing of crows perched upon a branch 
of a tree is beautifully done by De Cost Smith, while a crow 
atop of a contented-looking pony, with a dog in the back- 
ground, is signed E. W. Deming. The Crow Indians are 
not so interesting savagely as the Sioux ; they are more 
robust, more prosperous, and much cleaner. The Crow 
Agency is beautifully situated about twelve miles above Fort 
Custer, upon a " wide fiat between the Little Bighorn and 
some bare hills, which a few years ago were alive with buf- 
faloes." Verses upon "The Last Buffalo" appear in the 
same number of the magazine, and are by Ernest McGaffey. 

The May number of Good Roads is filled with excellent 
and practical suggestions for proper road-making. "Good 
Roads and Prosperity " is the title of an article by Calvin S. 
Brice, United States senator from Ohio, who believes that "in 
good roads lies the prosperity of any agricultural country." 
Martin Dodge, President of the Ohio Road Commission, makes 
" A Plea for Inanimate Power and Steel Roads. '^ In an 
article by Arthur Munson, entitled " Road Politics," we are 
told " there is not a shadow of a doubt but that the bad roads 
of our so-called civijized country shorten very materially the 
lives of our faithful horses, and make them much less profit- 
able property to own, to say nothing of the untold sunering 
that they cause our patient dumb servants." 

The May number of Frank Leslie s Popular Monthly has 
" Birds of Fact and Fable," a delightful article by Nelly Hart 
Woodworth, profusely illustrated. The facts, as contrasted 
with the fables, bear out the old adage with regard to truth 
and fiction. In this instance the truth, whether stranger or 
not, is every whit as entertaining as the fiction, and vice 
versa. 

In The Youth* s Companion for May lo is Part III. and 
last of the Duke of Argyll's article upon "American Birds." 
Part I. appeared in the Companion of April 26, and Part 
II. in the following number of that paper for May 3. The 
birds under discussion are sandpipers, goldfinches, American 
and English robins, jays, humming-birds, kingfishers, vireos, 
golden-winged woodpeckers, partridges, the American wax- 
wing, and the white-headed eagle. Of the American robin 
redbreast we are told that he is a member of the thrush 
family, and that the so-called " bluebird " of the New World 
really represents the robin redbreast of the Old — " and repre- 
sents it, too," says the author, " with so close an approxima- 
tion of form and manners as to make it truly surprising that 
the colonists did not recognize so near a likeness to their old 
friend at home. . . . All that is reddish-brown in the 
European bird is a light cobalt blue in the American species, 
and all that is brick red in the robin is a dark chocolate in its 
transatlantic cousin. . . . It is exactly as if the English 
robin redbreast had changed its clothes and had put on a blue 
jacket and a chocolate waistcoat instead of its usual attire of 
brown and red." 

At the bottom of the sea, where the pressure is so great 
that glass is powdered and wood is crushed out of all sem- 
blance to itself, live and thrive some of the most delicate ani- 
mals. Curious facts are told of them in an article by Charles 
Frederick Holder, entitled " An Hour Beneath the Sea," 
which appears in The New York Ledger for May 5. The 



depths of the ocean are not the gloomy regions one might 
suppose ; for living lamps supply a system of illumination, 
wonderful beyond the powers ot description. The noctiluca, 
the most familiar of phosphorescent animals, is an important 
lamp of the ocean. It is the size of a pin-head, and emits a 
brilliant yellow light. Some jelly fish have long trains, or 
masses of tentacles, which gleam like the tails of comets. An 
insignificant little worm scarcely two inches long is the 
chsetopterus. It emits a brilliant light from its feet and from 
between the segments. The most remarkable light-giver of 
all is the umbcllularia. "Imagine," says the author, "a 
corn-field on a dark night, each tangle of beard illumined as 
though by an electric light. Imagine the tips waving gently 
to and fro, the lights crossing and passing each other, while 
above and through the mass move other lights. Imagine 
all this, and some idea can be formed of the umbellularia 
forest as it exists beneath the deep sea." 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

It is well edited, and its essays and sketches are calculated 
to instil a deeper love for that portion of God's creation 
whose language is as yet a mystery to us, and whose mute 
appeals are often made in vain to those whose finer sensibili- 
ties have not yet been cultivated by just such a medium as 
Our Animal Friends represents. . . . The publica- 
tion deserves a large circulation of readers. — Menorah 
Monthly, New York, N. Y. 

Is a beautiful journal, and arranged with greatest care 
and taste. — Huntington Weekly Herald, W. Va. 

Our Animal Friends goes forth on a good mission. May 
success mark its pathway ! — The Alvord (Texas) Budget. 

Is a good magazine and is working in a noble cause. — 
Southern Reporter, Sard is. Miss. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREniUn OFFERS. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to 100,000 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar '* Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys* and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys* or Girls' Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specijicotions.— Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jj lbs,; Gear, ^. 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 








subscription 
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To JOHN P. HAINES, President. 

The American Society for the Prevention or Cruelty to Animals, 

10 CAST 22D 8TRECT, NEW YORK. 

Please send me „ cop of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, for year 



commencing 



/ 8g , for which I enclose.. 



.Dollar herewith. 



Name. 



Address. 



City or Town 



County 



State 
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Writing 
Machine. 



Does most of the work, in writing automatically, and yields in the time thus saved additional 
work. 

It acts as if it studied the convenience of the operator at every turn, and thereby lightens his 
labor and renders him capable of doing more. 

It has a knack of keeping well, and is always ready at critical or other times. 

These are some of the reasons why it is so different from all other writing machines. 

The catalogue tells you more about it. (free.) 



Sw^// of the Period: " O doctor, I 
have sent for you, certainly ! Still 1 
must confess I have not the slightest 
faith in modern medical science." 

Doctor: Oh! that doesn't matter. 

You see, a mule has no faith in the 

veterinary surgeon, and yet he cures 

him all the same." 

— Ta^liche Rundschau, 

Willis : Brown says he has a horse for 
sale. 

Wallace : I don't doubt it. I sold 
him one the other day. — Life. 

New York 



Tht COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFR. CO., Haw York Branth, 307 Broadway, i Veterinary HoSDltal 



PRIESTLEY'S CRAVENETTES 

(In Usht and medlum-ivelffht goods) 

Are not only rain-proof, dust-proof, and porous to air, but are extremely BtyliBh, and come in 

the following shades : 

NAVY, MYRTLE, BROWN, QRAY, MOKA, CASTOR *nd RUCK. 

^F* WARNING. —All genuine Cravenettes are stamped on the back of every yard with 

registered trade-mark, " Cravenette." 



117 West 25th Street, 

NEW YORK. 



Telephone No, ** IHih Street, 491." 



Chief Surgeon s 



Horses ♦ and ♦ Dogs 

BOARDED, 

BRBD KND TREKTBD. 

Exceptional facilities for their care and tuell-being. 
Best of References. 



ADDRESS 

BROOKSIDE FARM, BOX 666, New ROCHCLLC, N. Y. 

H. T. FOOTE, M.D., D.V.S., Proprietor. 



OR CALL BEFORE NOON AT 

120 LKXINarON AVENUE, New YORK. 



Xhe Brooklyn 
Veterinary Hospital 

14 and 16 Nevins St., 



BROOKLYN, N. Y., 



Has superior kennds for do^s and special boxes 

for cais. 



L. .McLEAN, M.R.C.V.S., 



Veterinary Surgeon to The American Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at Brooklyn, ' GEORGE 



Fishes balance themselves in water by 
the muscular contraction of the air blad- 
ders. At death the muscles relax, and 
the air bladder expands, with the result |.|^g latest 
that the fish is thrown on one side and invention in 
rises to the surface. 

I Swiss 

A: \i seems to me that your ears are I 
getting bigger and bigger every day. ' |*l licic 

B : Let me tell you something. My | 
ears and your brain would make a first- 1 
rate donkey. — Texas Sif tings. 



S. K. JOHNSON, D.V.S., 

Veterinary Surgeon to The American Socii'ty 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to A nimais. 



TheSafeDepositCo. 

OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 

Offers Unequaled Security. 

The Building is entirely of Brick. 
The Walls l)eing overlaid with White Marble. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

RENTS SAFES 

In Burglar a7id Fireproof Vaults 



FRANCIS M. lENXKS, 
H. VO>E, 



President. 
Secretary. 



Boxes 



They are the noeetett^ most complete 
tone eugtaining, durable and per/eet 
Music £oxe» made (warraated In every 
respect), and any number of tunee can 
be obtmned for them. (ImprovemeDts 
Patented tn BwluerUwd and the United 
States.) 

We manafacture especially for direct 
f»m\\y trade, and we guarantee nor (nstro- 
ments Car superior to the Huflc Boxes 
usually made for the wholesale trade and 
sold by general merchandise, dry-froods 
or music stores. Manufteturers' Special 
Agency for the celebrated 0«m and Con- 
cert Roller Ontaa9. Play any tune, only 
6 and IS dollvs. Lowest prices. 
Old Music Boxes earcftolly 

Repaired and Improwed. 
H. OAimoin A SOUS, MaafrSi, 
Salesrooms lOao Chestnut 8t« PhUs. 



It is a curious fact that the hare, 
quiet as it is under ordinary circum- 
stances, has a voice which carries farther 
than that of either cat or dog, when it 
cries out in fear. The distances to 
which the voices of different animals 
will carry have been computed as follows: 
First, that of the lion ; then, in regular 
order, come those of the hyena, the 
screech owl, the panther, and the jackal. 
It is said that the bray of the donkey can 
be heard fifty times as far as the neigh- 
ing of the horse, while the cry of the 
cat can be heard ten times as far as the 
bark of the dog. 



When you write, please mention Our Animal Iiriends. 
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THE MUZZLING OF DOCS IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

REPEAL OF THE DOG ORDINANCE 

OUR readers will recollect that we advised 
them recently to unite in memorializing 
Mayor Gilroy and the city council to re- 
peal the dog ordinance, under which the muzzling 
of dogs has been heretofore required, and they may 
probably have observed that in the last number of 
Our Animal Friends no mention was made of 
this subject. The reason for our silence in the 
June number was an opinion, which we hoped 
might be verified by the proper authority, that 
the recent act of the legislature, appointing our 
Society as the custodian of the Shelter for ani- 
mals, and sole agent for the licensing of dogs, must 
have operated as a repeal of the dog ordinance 
previously in force. This opinion was laid before 
the mayor, and having been referred by him to 
Hon, William H. Clark, counsel to the corporation, 
we are happy to say that it has been confirmed in 
an official opinion which we think it by all means 
desirable to lay before our readers, as follows: 

LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Office of the Counsel to the Corporation. 

New York, May 18, 1894, 
Willis Holly, Esq,, 

Secretary to the Mayor, 
Sir: — I have received your letter of the 15th 
instant, enclosing a communication from Mr. John 
P, Haines, the President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and communi- 
cating the request of the Mayor that I shall fur- 
nish an opinion in relation to the construction of 
the Act, Chapter 115 of the Laws of 1894, and 
the effect of Section 1 1 thereof upon the ordinances 
of the Common Council in respect to muzzling, 
etc., of dogs. 

The Act, Chapter 1 1 5 of the Laws of 1 894, pro- 



vides that dogs shall be licensed ; and that dogs 
not licensed pursuant to the provisions thereof 
shall be seized, and if not redeemed within forty- 
eight hours may be destroyed or otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

By Section 8 The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is empowered and 
authorized to carry out the provisions of the Act, 
and to issue licenses and renewals, and to collect 
the fees prescribed in the Act, and use the fees in 
defraying the cost of carrying out the Act and 
-maintaining a Shelter for lost, strayed, or homeless 
animals. 

By Section 11, Subdivision 30 of Section 86 of 
the Consolidation Act, and all other acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Act of 1882, were repealed. 

By Subdivision 30 of Section 86, the Common 
Council was authorized to provide by ordinance 
" relative to the taxing and destroying of dogs 
within the said city." 

The ordinance of the Common Council hereto- 
fore in force was enacted by authority of the sub- 
division above quoted. 

By the repeal of said subdivision the power of 
the Common Council to enact ordinances for the 
purposes indicated has been taken away. 

The ordinance therefore falls, and is no longer 
in force, and the sole authority to deal with the 
subject-matter of licensing and destroying dogs is 
vested in The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

It follows, therefore, that the provision of the 
ordinance heretofore existing relating to the muz- 
zling of dogs is also void. 
I remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) William H. Clark, 

Counsel to the Corporation. 

The preponderating reason for the enactment of 
the dog ordinance, requiring all dogs when running 
loose to be muzzled, was a dread of hydrophobia. 
If that dread were well founded, no measures to 
insure the safety of man and beast from so horri- 
ble a disease could be too stringent ; but experience 
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has shown that this dread is practically without 
foundation. In the city of London, where a sim- 
ilar ordinance was for a long time in force, it has 
been repealed on the ground that the apprehended 
danger was not real ; and in the city of New York, 
during the last twenty-five years, not one single 
case of hydrophobia has appeared. In the pres- 
ence of such facts as these, the public ought no 
longer to be distressed by the apprehension of a 
danger which does not, in point of fact, exist ; and 
the removal of the muzzle will tend to relieve 
many nervous persons of a hysterical dread which 
is in the last degree painful and pitiful. 

If the muzzle were necessary, it would be right 
to use it, even at the cost of inconvenience and 
suffering to dogs ; but, since it is not necessary, 
the use of the muzzle in most cases is a superfluous 
and gratuitous cruelty. As we have said in a former 
article, the muzzle is useless unless it keeps the 
dog*s mouth close shut ; but if it does that, it 
cruelly interferes with the perspiration of the ani- 
mal, which exudes wholly from the mouth, and 
thus causes fever, with intense nervousness, some- 
times extending even to fits and other alarming 
symptoms, which create an apprehension that the 
suffering creature is affected by hydrophobia, when 
in fact it is only tortured by the muzzle. 

Unless, therefore, there is some real necessity to 
require it, the muzzle ought to be regarded as an 
instrument of fiendish torture, and, so far as hydro- 
phobia is. concerned, the muzzle is not necessary. 
But there are savage dogs which cannot be safely 
trusted to run loose, and which ought either to be 
confined or to be muzzled when they are abroad. 
Most of these dogs are naturally kindly and inof- 
fensive, but have been crazed into savageness by 
the cruelty of constant confinement. It is a crime 
against humanity to chain a creature like the dog 
day and night. Like all other animals, and even 
more than many others, the dog needs exercise, 
and no person ought to keep a dog unless he can 
afford it the facilities of exercise which are neces- 
sary to health. It must be admitted, however, that 
some dogs that are kindly and affectionate to per- 
sons with whom they are familiar, are apt to be 
surly to strangers. The owners of such dogs are 
always aware of their character, and the point 
which we wish here to emphasize is that the own- 
ers of such dogs are responsible under the law for 
their behavior. If a dog attacks a stranger with- 
out provocation, the law will presume that it is 



naturally savage, and that its owner knew it to be 
so ; and thereupon will award damages for the 
fright and injury which have been caused by the 
owner's negligence. Our advice, therefore, to the 
owners of such dogs, is to have them muzzled when 
running loose ; and that to permit them to run 
unmuzzled is virtually to declare that they are 
peaceable* and inoffensive. At the same time we 
may add, that, since the surliness of dogs is 
usually caused by the cruelty of confinement, it 
may be corrected and cured by greater liberty ; and 
therefore we look to the repeal of the dog ordi- 
nance as a valuable means of removing the only 
real danger which requires or justifies the use of 
the muzzle. If the owners of dogs that are 
regarded as savage, and therefore dangerous, will 
only be at a little pains to give them the freedom 
of exercise, which is the best cure for their ner- 
vousness, the muzzle may soon be dispensed with. 
Still, we think it right emphatically to repeat that 
the repeal of the dog ordinance does not release 
the owners of dangerous dogs from their respon- 
sibility in case of injury to others. 

THE DEATH OF TIP 

WE have received a good many communi- 
cations from humane persons concerning 
the destruction of the dangerous elephant 
Tip, whose taking off has been the subject of much 
newspaper comment. Tip had destroyed several 
human lives, and had become so infuriated against 
his keeper that the man's life was in constant 
danger. The poor brute, crazed, perhaps, by the 
horrible close confinement in which he had been 
kept for many years, was likely at any time to 
break into a frenzy of ungovernable ferocity and 
again to take the life of some human being. In 
these circumstances it was not only lawful, but 
absolutely necessary, to destroy the suffering and 
dangerous animal. 

The killing of an elephant is no easy matter in 
this country. There are here no skilled hunters 
who would know just where to send a bullet from 
an elephant gun so as to produce instantaneous 
death, and the use of other guns in unskilled hands 
was painfully tried on a former occasion. When 
another elephant had to be destroyed, during the 
lifetime of Mr. Bergh, that gentleman decided that 
the rifle would be the most humane instrument of 
destruction. Accordingly, the rifle was tried, and 
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we will not distress our readers with an account 
of the frightful scene which had to be witnessed 
before death came to the relief of the wounded 
creature. Neither can we bring ourselves to de- 
scribe the horrible method of slow strangulation 
which was used not long ago in a similar case 
occurring in another State. In view of these ex- 
periences, the rifle and the rope were altogether 
excluded ; and the choice then lay between chloro- 
form and a swift poison. Chloroform would have 
been preferred if it had not been dangerous ; but 
there was great danger that the first effect of that 
drug would be to excite the animal to such a 
degree that it would be impossible to restrain him, 
and that he might be able to break loose and vent 
his murderous rage on human beings. Poison, 
therefore, seemed to be the last resource, and it was 
adopted, not because it was preferred, but because 
it seemed to be the only possible resort. Un- 
fortunately, for reasons which we need not here 
give, the newspaper accounts of the death of Tip 
were incorrect. The reporters were not present, 
and they were excluded only because it was felt 
to be dangerous to admit any other persons than 
those whose presence was actually needed. We 
think, therefore, that the following letter is suffi- 
cient to explain what really took place : 

John P. Haines, Esq., 

President The American Society for the Prevent 
tion of Cruelty to Animals^ 

ID East Twenty-second Street, New York. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your request for a short 
statement respecting the killing of the elephant 
"Tip," at the Central Park Menagerie, May 11, 
1894, the facts in the case are as follows: 

At seven A.M. an attempt was made to admin- 
ister cyanide of potassium in a carrot. Not enough 
of the poison was swallowed to cause any evident 
inconvenience to the animal. He remained in a 
normal condition through the day, eating grass 
and drinking water at intervals as usual. After the 
morning trial no attempt to give the cyanide of 
potassium was again made till about four P.M. of 
the same day, when it was successfully administered 
in a bran mash, the poison being swallowed readily 
and in such quantity that the animal died within 
twelve minutes from the time it was swallowed. 
The only persons who remained through the day, 
and were present at the time he was killed, were 
George R. Burns, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Central Park Menagerie ; keeper Snyder, of the 
Menagerie ; William Wallace, Superintendent of 
Buildings, American Museum of Natural History ; 



and John Rowley, jr., taxidermist of the American 
Museum. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed), William Wallace, 

Super intende fit of Buildings^ 

(Signed), G. R. Beemis, 

Assistant Director C, P, Menagerie. 

Thus Tip died, not without pain, and yet, it 
may be hoped, with far less pain than has beet* 
supposed. It is probable that, from the moment 
when the poisonous drug began to take effect, 
paralysis supervened, and that loss of sensibility 
accompanied the paralysis. 

We cannot, then, join in the censures pronounced 
upon the agents in this painful but necessary 
transaction. Their first duty was to insure the 
safety of human beings ; and that was done. Since 
the destruction of Tip was imperative, their second 
duty was to destroy him with the least possible 
suffering to the unfortunate animal ; and this, too, 
we believe to have been done. 

But a greater question remains. Is it any won- 
der that an animal like the elephant, fitted and 
accustomed by nature to the open woods, should 
become frenzied after a confinement of years, with 
foot and head chained to the ground? Is it not 
marvellous that these imprisoned creatures do not 
all become crazed and dangerous? If not, ought 
they to be kept in such a way? And if they 
ought not to be kept so, ought any one to be per- 
mitted to keep them who cannot afford them the 
exercise which is indispensable to health? This 
subject, we fear, has been too little considered. 
Our Society has not been unmindful of it. We 
have endeavored to have the elephants in the Park 
better treated in this respect, but one cause of 
delay has supervened after another, so that our 
efforts have thus far been abortive. The death 
of Tip will not have been in vain if we shall suc- 
ceed hereafter in securing a more humane treat- 
ment of the interesting and intelligent creatures 
who are kept in confinement for our amusement 
and instruction. 

INHERITED TRAITS OF THE HORSE 

IN The North American Review for April, Dr» 
Louis Robinson had an instructive article on 
" Wild Traits in Tame Animals," the animal 
of which he writes in this particular article being 
the horse. Dr. Robinson's excellent article suggests 
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a point which, strangely enough, he does not par- 
ticularly notice. 

The speed and endurance of the horse are an 
inheritance from his wild ancestry in remote anti- 
quity. When herds of wild horses roamed over 
the plains of Europe and Asia, they were under a 
never-ceasing necessity of seeking safety in flight 
from the " grim, gray wolf, with his everlasting 
hunger and untiring gallop,'* which was their con- 
stant enemy. But for that enemy, as Dr. Robin- 
son says, the wild horse, " from which all our mod- 
ern steeds have sprung, would never have devel- 
oped the swiftness and staying power it possesses 
and has transmitted to its descendants." The curi- 
ously uncouth form of the young foal, with its dis- 
proportionately long legs, is an inheritance from 
the wild state. The young foal, almost from birth, 
can run nearly or quite as fast as its mother, and 
in those bygone times it was necessary that he 
should do so in order to keep up with the herd in 
flight from enemies. Moreover, the colt, when he 
lies down, does not curl himself up into a small com- 
pass, like a dog or a calf, but extends his limbs as if 
to be ready for a race at a moment's notice. And 
again, the colt " never takes a full meal in the way 
that a young calf does, but keeps constantly run- 
ning to his mother, and refreshes himself every few 
minutes." This, too, is an inherited trait, coming 
down from a time when it would not have been 
safe for the foal to be long absent from the dam, 
and when it was necessary that his stomach should 
never be so loaded with a meal as to hinder his 
running powers. 

All this is exceedingly interesting; and so is 
the structure of the horse's pastern, the part just 
above the hoof, which yields a little at every step, 
breaking the force of the concussion of the foot 
against the ground, so that the horse is, in fact, an 
animal mounted on springs. This is the chief rea- 
son why he is so pleasant an animal to ride ; but 
the original purpose was not man's comfort, but the 
horse's own advantage. It had to travel far and 
fast over rock-strewn deserts, both in search of 
food and when pursued by enemies. It was neces- 
sary that it should have strong hoofs and legs which 
would stand wear and tear and save the body from 
the fatigue of constant jar and concussion ; and 
hence it is that our horses arc now able to endure 
their work in great cities, *' where every step of their 
iron-shod hoofs is upon hard and unyielding road." 

Once more, the docility of the horse, which 



makes him amenable to the will of a rider or driver 
of far less strength than his own, is an inheritance 
from the time when he roamed in herds under the 
guidance and control of his leader. The domesti- 
cated horse transfers to man the obedient submis- 
sion which he once paid to a creature of his own 
kith and kin ; and in this, surely, there is a reason 
why the horse's owner should deal gently and 
kindly with the willing creature which transfers to 
him the trust of kindred. 

SHYING: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 

With all these inherited qualities of wliich man 
reaps the benefit, some horses still exhibit an 
inherited instinct which is less desirable. In its 
wild state, its constant enemy was the wolf, and 
the wolf was accustomed to hide itself in thickets 
of wood or grass. Hence the wild horse forsook 
the sedgy marshes and thicket-lined streams in 
which its enemies might lie concealed, and took to 
the open plains, the prairies, and the pampas. 
But even there, a bush or clump of long grass 
might, and often did, contain an ambushed foe, 
and many a wild horse must have saved his life by 
** a sudden swerve and leap in the opposite direction, 
the moment he heard the rustle of leaves or descried 
some strange and dimly outlined object among 
the underwood." That accounts for the habit of 
" shying." It is the relic of an ancestral instinct, 
and Dr. Robinson says that he knows " horses 
which are by no means timid or given to shying, 
but which become almost mad with terror when 
they hear the loud rustle of reeds by a river bank." 
The sound, so far as their experience goes, is in- 
dicative of no danger ; but their panic tells of an 
instinctive dread, implanted in them by the experi- 
ence of ages, and still surviving when its cause has 
passed away. 

How, then, ought the habit of shying be treated ? 
Clearly there is only one way, and that is to over- 
come the animal's instinctive dread by an experi- 
ence of safety in the individual which shall remove 
the inherited apprehension of danger. The thing to 
be done is to prove to the horse that there was no 
cause for his aflfright. He should be led gently up 
to the place or object from which he swerved, or 
allowed to listen to the sound which frightened him. 
This experience v/ill, in many cases, overcome alto- 
gether the habit of shying ; but in no case will it 
be broken, and in many cases it will be geatly 
increased, by cruel whipping, or even by scolding. 
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Eight broken blinders cut off. four overhead 
checks removed, six tight throat-straps let out, five 
shoeless horses sent to blacksmiths, three whips 
confiscated, and one sick horse sent to hospital in 
the ambulance, is a portion of the work done by 
the Society's patrol service this morning. No 
excuse can be accepted for permitting a broken 
blinder to flap against a horse's eye. It can be 
remedied at once by cutting it off entirely or 
fastening it back with a piece of cord. A broken 
blinder, constantly striking against the pupil of the 
eye, causes intense pain ; but the horse is at the 
mercy of the driver, and if he is ignorant or if ho is 
indifferent to the suffering of the animal, the pun- 
ishment goes on indefinitely. The officers of the 
Society have been instructed to cut off all the 
broken blinders they find, and also to remove all 
overhead checks. The necessity for an increase in 
the uniformed force of officers is more apparent 
every day, owing to the constant increase in our 
population, the opening of streets in the upper 
part of the county, and the erection of innumerable 
new buildings, which requires the employment of 
a large number of horses. Complaints of cruelty 
are received at Headquarters almost daily, but in 
some cases it is impossible to give them instant 
attention, as the force of ofncers is inadequate to 
meet the demand for their .services. 



A CAT about to give birth to kittens crawled 
under the bushes in Gramercy Park on last Satur- 
day morning. A gardener named Anthony Clavin 
saw the unfortunate animal and added to its suffer- 
ing by striking it on the head and body several 
times with the handle of an iron rake ; then he 
hooked the helpless creature by the neck and threw 
it into the gutter. The cruel act was witnessed by 
three manly little fellows named Lester Walton, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., and Fred Lovell, who ran im- 
mediately to the Headquarters of the Society and 
reported the case. An officer was at once sent to 
investigate. He soon returned with the gardener 
and his helpless victim. Clavin admitted he struck 
the cat, because " I thought it was dying." He 



was taken to court, where young Walton made a 
charge of cruelty against him, and Judge Voorhees 
held him for trial under S300 bail. The youthful 
humanitarians appeared as witnesses for the Society 
when the offender was tried in the Court of Special 
Sessions. Their manly and respectful attitude so 
impressed the Judges (Koch, Taintor. and Meade) 
that more than ordinary interest was taken in the 
trial, which resulted in Clavin being found guilty 
and fined $20. The injured animal died a short 
time after being taken to the Ambulance House, 
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THE PIC 

By Jessie F. ODonnell 



AS greedy as a pig," "as dirty as a pig," are 
threadbare comparisons; yet, though the 
hog has the propensity to wallow in the 
mire which is common to all pachyderms, it is not 
always the filthy and repulsive animal that general 
opinion represents it. If "opportunity makes the 
thief," may not his pigship's dirty ways be due 
largely to his usual uninviting environment? Shut 
in a narrow, dirty pen, fed upon refuse, regarded 
as a consumer of garbage, why wonder at his un- 
cleanly skin, or his distressingly vulgar table man- 
ners ? The wild hog, revelling in his forest freedom, 
is a cleanly and rather dainty animal, satisfying his 
naturally healthy appetite with vegetable food. 

Though one may not imitate the Irishman who 
"keeps his pig in his parlor," the flesh of swine 
would be more wholesome if the animals had 
cleanly surroundings and were allowed greater 
freedom. Give your pigs clean straw, and you will 
hear delighted squeals and satisfied grunts. Did 
you never notice the mother's care that the side 
of the pen devoted to her dear little white pigs 
shall be kept clean? Why, it looks as if it had 
been "swept and garnished" for the cunning 
" piggy-wiggies'" by human hands. 

AS FOOD 

Pork being considered unwholesome in hot 
countries, the Jewish and Moslem priests forbade 
its use, as did the priests and rulers of Egypt, It 
is also interdicted by modern Shakers. 

In Greece and Rome it was highly esteemed, and 
formed the base of the most costly and luxurious 
dishes. The Greeks were said to be especially 
fond of sausages. In Rome, pigs were slaughtered 
with red-hot spits that the blood might not be 
lost, and, when cooked, they were often stuffed 
with smaller animals flavored with asafcetida. 



In England, the first and principal dish which 
graced the Christmas table was a boar's head, car- 
ried to table with great state, "upon a silver plat- 
ter, with minstrelsye," Swine were introduced 
into New Spain by Columbus, and into Florida, in 
1538, by De Soto. In Newfoundland, Canada, and 
in Virginia they multiplied with such rapidity 
that, eighteen years after their introduction, the 
inhabitants of Jamestown were obliged to palisade 
the place to keep them out. 

Charles Lamb tells us in his delightful way of the 
origin of roast pig. Bobo, the son of the Chinese 
swineherd Hoti, in the absence of his father, acci- 
dentally set fire to their cottage, and — most-to-be- 
lamented loss! — burned up a litter of young pigs. 
Up to this date mankind had eaten meat raw. 
Bobo, lamenting and crying over his mishap, turned 
over one of the roasted pigs and burned his fingers. 
Cooling them, booby fashion, in his mouth, he 
tasted a bit of the scorched pig-skin or crackling, 
which seemed to him so delicious that he immedi- 
ately began to devour' the pig. Hoti, returning, 
was horrified to see his son thus employed, but, 
attempting to wrench the pig from him, he like- 
wise burned his fingers, and, thrusting them into his 
mouth, as his son had done, the flavor proved so 
pleasing to him that without further remonstrance 
he joined Bobo in consuming the remainder of the 
litter. 

They kept the secret of the feast well to them- 
selves, but it began to be noticed that Hoti's cot- 
tage burned down frequently. Indeed, as often as 
there was a litter of young pigs the house was cer- 
tain to be ablaze. Hoti and his son were at length 
discovered at one of their abominable banquets, 
and were summoned to trial as impious wretches 
who sought to improve on the good meat God had 
sent them. The jury examining a piece of the 
burnt pig, each man burned his fingers, and nature 
suggesting to each the same remedy used by Hoti 
and his son, in the face of the most damning evi- 
dence a unanimous verdict was brought in of " Not 
guilty." 

After this, fires were seen in every direction, 
while pigs and fuel became enormously dear. At 
last a genius discovered that meat could be cooked 
(or burnt, as it was then called) without consum- 
ing a whole dwelling. A rude form of gridiron 
was invented, and roasting by the spit followed in a 
later dynasty. It is in this wise that Charles Lamb 
rhapsodizes on the glories of roast pig: 
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'* There is no flavor comparable, I will contend, 
to that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted, crackling, as it is well called ; the very 
teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure at 
this banquet in overcoming the coy, brittle resist- 
ance, with the adhesive oleaginous — oh, call it not 
fat — but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it — 
fat cropped in the bud — taken in the shoot — in the 
first innocence — the cream and quintessence of the 
child-pig's yet pure food ; the lean, no lean, but a 
kind of animal manna — or, rather, fat and lean (if 
it must be so) so blended and running into each 
other, that both together make but one ambrosial 
result, or common substance." 

PIG LORE 

The pig is a favorite in nursery lore. Indeed, it 
may be doubted if babies hear any songs oftener 
than " This little pig went to market,** " Barber, 
barber, shave a pig/' and 

"Tom, Tom, the piper's son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run." 

Myth students tell us that the hero of this tale 
is a lineal descendant of the famous Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, whom Browning has immortalized, as is 
proved by the lines that tell how Tom 

"... Played with such skill 
That those who heard him could never keep still"; 

although 

"... The only tune that he could play 
Was * Over the hills and far away.* " 

The Pied Piper was likewise a thief, and stole 
away the children of Hamelin town, disappearing 
with them forever in the Kappelburg mountain. 
Perhaps Tom, through his music, may claim kin- 
ship with the Greek Orpheus, also. 

But let us return to the pig who is not famous 
alone as a favorite of Mother Goose. In Egyptian 
mythology, the monster Typhon, who attacked 
Osiris, is represented in the shape of a boar. 

The heroes of Valhalla, the heaven of northern 
mythology, spent their time in hunting an immense 
boar and in feasting upon the slain animal. Each 
morning was the boar renewed and the sport re- 
commenced. Freya, the wife of Odin, rides out to 
battle with him on a fleet golden boar, that travels 
through the air or on the earth with equal facility. 

In the legends of Greece, Circe changed her 
suitors to swine. As symbols of fertility, the 



Romans held them sacred to Ceres, the goddess 
of the harvest, and sacrificed them with fruit and 
flowers upon her altars ; they also offered a sow to 
Juno on the first day of each month. The ancient 
Celts attributed supernatural knowledge to the boar 
and sow, and regarded them with peculiar rever- 
ence. An ancient name for Ireland was Muckrey, 
or Swine Island ; the boar is found frequently 
engraved upon old Scotch and Irish monuments, 
and is still a national emblem of the Welsh. 

The pig also figures in the folk-lore of different 
nations. In Transylvania, if a mother touch swine 
with her foot, her infant will have bristles upon its 
back; if she listen too attentively to the grunt- 
ings of pigs, the child will have a deep, grunting 
voice. In Norfolk, one eating the marrow of pork 
will go mad ; but pig s blood is believed to be an 
efficient cure for warts ; and it is a widespread 
belief that pigs see and smell the wind long before 
it is apparent to human ken. This may be but 
a fable, but it is certainly true that the inmates of 
a pig-pen are much agitated by an approaching 
storm, running stupidly to and fro, shaking wisps 
of straw in their mouths, and squealing as if the 
butcher himself were at hand. 

IN LITERATURE 

Dr. Holland, in " Sevenoaks," puts eloquent 
praise of the pig in the mouth of an Irishman. 
Jim Fenton, whose mind is matrimonially inclined, 
spreads out his plans for a house before Mike, who 
shakes his head solemnly. 

** * Jim,' said he, * I don't want to bodder ye, but 
yeVe jist been fooled. Don't ye see that divil 
a place have ye got for the pig? ' 

** ' Pig,' exclaimed Jim, in contempt. * D'ye 
s'pose I build a house for a pig? I ain't no pig, 
an' she ain't no pig.' 

"*The proof of the puddin' is in the atin', Jim, 
an* ye don't know the furrst thing about house- 
kapin'. Ye can no more kape house widout a pig, 
nor ye can row yer boat widout a paddle. I'm an 
old housekaper, Jim, an* I know; an' a man that 
don't tend to his pig furrst is no bether nor a b'y. 
Don't talk to me about housekapin' widout a pig. 
Ye might give him that little shtoop to lie on, an' 
let him run under the house to slape; but ye 
mustn't forgit the pig, Jim. Be gorry ! he ates 
everything that nobody ilse kin ate, and thin ye 
can ate him ! ' " 

The pig has not been greatly celebrated by poets. 
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except that famous wild boar which slew Adonis, 
a theme chosen by many poets, though Shake- 
speare's description of the boar, and the exquisite 
rendering by Mr?. Browning of Bion's " Lament 
for Adonis," are most familiar. Ohver Wendell 
Holmes has a ghastly tale inverse of "The Spectre 
Pig," and Tennyson calls one bereft of her young 
"the Niobe of swine." 



MY FIRST 

SKIRMISH* 



By William Henry 

SH ELTON 



ess or unnecessary rest 
was no part of the programme of the cavalry 
squadron to which I was now attached. Before 
the first streak of dawn reddened the eastern sky 
men and horses were wakened from their slumbers 
by the merry bugles, whose notes at reveille I now 
heard for the first time. The sleepy men tumbled 
out half dressed at this early roll-call ; thesmell of cof- 
fee, and the more appetizing odor of oats, shaken up 
and doled out by the quartermaster, floated through 
the camp ; and it was Jim himself who came with my 
new canvas feed-box and buckled it over my head. 

The brood mares, which had been captured 111 
my company, had been shod the night before at a 
travelling forge, by the light of a lantern, and were 
ready to take the road, in company with the bony 
but well-groomed troop horses, which were tossing 
their nose-bags at the rope and keeping the guard 
busy crying for the corporal to rescue cast-off por- 
tions of feed, and tie up undone halter straps. 

The routine of a cavalry camp was altogether 
new to a lady's saddle horse, and I must confess 
that the novelty of the experience fascinated me 
to forgetfulness of what I should otherwise have 
regarded as my very unpleasant situation. The 
bugles seemed to blow constantly, and there was 
abundant evidence that the horses understood the 
calls quite as well as the men. At that particular 
blast, which I afterwards learned to be " boots and 
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saddles," there was a general commotion at the 
rope, and the scroiiging and biting of the animals 
in anticipation of packing and girthing were speed- 
ily quieted by the troopers, who charged on them 
in a twinkling and scattered them through the 
camp, each to his individual load. 

My particular equipments were put on by Jim, 
who seemed to be captivated by the stir and nov- 
elty of our surroundings. I observed that my 
saddle and blanket were something finer than those 
worn by the other horses, and that my outfit was 
not disfigured like theirs by bundles of clothing, 
sacks of grain, and pots and pans. 

I was the chosen mount of the captain com- 
manding, and this distinction was so gratifying to 
my vanity that I was altogether on my good be- 
havior. When the line was formed and the troop- 
ers stood to horse, 1 proudly carried my officer, 
who was no great weight, to the front of the line; 
the buglers tickled their lips and mustaches with 
the mouth-pieces, and, at a nod from the captain, 
blew an ascending duet, when the troopers rose 
together into the heavy saddles and filed past us 
by twos, the long column rattling and jingling with 
the peculiar sounds to which I afterwards became 
quite accustomed. 

It was still scarcely full daylight when the wind- 
ing column picked its way across the field like a 
great snake with loose iron scales, and buried its 
small head in the thin fog overhanging the road 
and drifting against the woods beyond. Butternut 
Jim brought up the rear, mounted on the captain's 
handsome black, and leading another horse, gro- 
tesquely decorated with camp-kettles, coffee-pots, 
grain-bags, and all the varied and unsightly articles 
of an officer's bedchamber and mess kit. To my 
great surprise, for I had not seen him since leaving 
the woodchuck pasture, there walked Botherum. 
bleating and wagging his stumpy tail in joyful 
recognition of my presence, as good a soldier and 
as green a recruit as the newest of us. Wherever 
he had kept himself up to this time, he was of the 
opinion that his proper place was in my company, 
and, but for the restraint Jim was forced to put 
upon him. he would have joined the buglers of the 
captain's little staff. Having given Botherum his 
first lesson in military discipline, and having other- 
wise seen everything in orderly procession, we (for 
I already regarded myself as partner in command) 
galloped forward and took our place at the head of 
the column. 
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The rising sun was now scattering the early mists, 
turning the crisp frost on the grass to sparkling 
dewdrops, and sweetening the air with the odor of 
earth and vegetation, which latter appealed to my 
nostrils, and to the nostrils of the whole column of 
horses, very much as the appetizing smell of a 
steaming breakfast might have appealed to the 
olfactories of our riders. 

A little farther on a horse battery was drawn up 
in the field at the roadside, the cannoneers all 



found a camp and unsaddled. An advance guard 
had been thrown well forward during the afternoon, 
and frequent messages about the roads and cross- 
roads at the front came back to the captain. We 
had evidently been in pursuit of something which 
we had not yet found, but it was equally evident 
that we were near it, whatever it might be, for the 
bugles were not blown, and great care was taken 
to extinguish the fires before daik. 

Somewhere about ten o'clock the moon came up ; 



mounted, and ready to take their places at the 
rear. Having finally settled down to the monot- 
ony of the slow march, my mind naturally reverted 
to my young mistress, whom I had often borne at 
a brisker pace over these same roads, and as I 
thought of her passing into the twilight with Lion 
by her side, my fickleness and inconstancy stung 
me with a pang of remorse. I had not only for- 
gotten her during the excitement of the morning, 
but I had joined myself to the fortunes of her 
enemies. 

We made a brief halt for feed and water at noon, 
and then pushed on until nearly nightfall before we 



the pickets were drawn in from the flanks while we 
were being saddled, and we took the road again, 
moving as silently as possible, and frequently halt- 
ing for information from the advance guard. Once 
we came to a river where the bridge had been 
burned, but a cotton-wooled old darky showed us 
the way to a shallow ford where the gun carriages 
could easily follow us. The overhanging bushes 
sparkled with the dew, and the odor of the wet 
grass was almost irresistible as we trampled it un- 
der our iron-shod feet. The full moon overhead 
shone on us as we breasted the stream, ploughing a 
flashing furrow of light across its swirling current; 
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and when we reached the opposite bank we halted 
to readjust equipments and overlook the passage of 
the rest of the column. I could see Botherum bal- 
ancing himself on the rumbling limber chest of the 
rear carriage of the battery, regarding the flowing 
river with lowered head, and, as soon as the gun 
touched land, I saw him jump off, apparently well 
satisfied with his experiment. 

Notwithstanding the cool air and the total ab- 
sence of dust, which had been stifling during the 
day, and in spite of the consideration with which 
we had been rested and fed, I began to be weary 
with so long a service under the saddle as I had 
never been weary before. Fortunately, the captain 
dismounted to stretch his legs at every opportunity 
and now walked a long distance along the road at 
my side. As we advanced, broken clouds gradually 
obscured the moon, growing thicker and thicker, 
until we were finally enveloped in a fog which was 
almost rain. At length the darkness was so dense 
that we were forced to go into camp, but not until 
we had groped our way forward to a point selected 
for us by the advance guard. 

The greatest silence was observed during the 
grooming and feeding, and not a fire was kindled. 
At dayUght we found ourselves on open ground, 
but the fog was so thick that objects at a few yards' 
distance looked like shadows. I felt quite fresh 
and thoroughly rested after the morning feed and 
grooming. I was not at all sorry to be mounted by 
the captain, and was quite curious to know where 
we were going with only a single mounted orderly 
for company. We pushed out into the thick fog, 
the men and horses vanishing behind us into the 
yellow mist, and the sounds of the camp coming 
fainter and duller out of the gloom, until we heard 
only the tread of our own advance on the road and 
the dripping of water among the leaves of the trees 
under which we sometimes passed. It was plain 
the captain knew where he was going, for we con- 
tinued the steady, silent walk until a low voice 
challenged us out of the impenetrable blanket of fog 
before us, and we responded satisfactorily with the 
countersign to our invisible friends. As we advanced 
slowly, gray, diaphanous mounted figures loomed 
up in the deserted road, and gradually materialized, 
until we found ourselves in the company of three 
videttes of our own squadron. From the position 
they occupied other sounds could be heard from a 
camp beyond, and presently the notes of a single dis- 
tant bugle, blowing the assembly, reached our ears. 



The captain promptly sent back his orderly with 
directions to saddle up. The conversation was 
scarcely above a whisper, but my ears were erect, 
and I heard one of the troopers confide to the 
captain that the enemy's picket was not more 
than a hundred yards distant on the same road to 
our front. I had already observed that the man 
who gave this information was mounted on one of 
the brood mares from the Claypole pastures, and 
we had both of us been vigorously restrained from 
the low whinny of recognition with which we had 
testified our satisfaction at meeting. She was a 
dark bay, " Lady Claypole " by name, a prolific 
mother in the home herd of thoroughbreds, and 
had shown a continued restiveness since my 
arrival, so that I was not in the least surprised to 
see her suddenly throw up her head and utter a 
loud motherly call, which her rider, who happened 
to be in earnest conversation with the captain, 
was not quick enough to prevent. 

Consternation and disgust overspread the face 
of the captain, the more that we heard a muffled 
response in kind, followed by the dull pounding of 
hoofs on the road approaching our position. The 
troopers unslung their carbines, and, in the general 
excitement which prevailed. Lady Claypole con- 
tinued her remarks, unrestrained. At the same 
time there appeared in the fog a phantom horse^ 
dashing directly upon us, and above it a phantom 
rider, swaying from side to side in vain endeavor to 
check the headlong speed of the animal. 

The horses were reined aside, two and two, to 
give passage to the rear to this singular runaway, 
in which both man and horse rapidly took on color 
and detail as they came ; but, instead of attempt- 
ing to pass, the refractory horse checked himself 
with a series of short jumps, interspersed with 
glad whinnies, and presently stood panting and 
rubbing noses with Lady Claypole as if there had 
been nobody else in the world besides themselves. 
In fact, I made bold to take a little hand in the 
reunion, as the newcomer, although no blood 
relation of mine, was a four-year-old son of Lady 
Claypole's; in fact, the very chestnut gelding the 
colonel had ridden away into the Confederate 
service. My delight and surprise had been so great 
that I had not so much as looked up at the rider, 
and was first attracted to his presence by a 
familiar voice. It was none other than the voice 
of Colonel Claypole himself! 

** Lady Claypole, as Tm a sinner" (the colonel 
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was never flustered, although now a little out of 
breath). ** And Selim, too — what are you doing 
away from your mistress, you white-livered rascal? 
Have I run into a pack of horse thieves?*' 

"Please to dismount, sergeant," said the captain, 
who sat on my back, a more than interested 
listener, while I observed that the colonel had 
now a new stripe to his chevron, and hung my 
head in shame at the intimation that I had volun- 
tarily deserted my sweet mistress. 

Two of the troopers having levelled their carbines 
on the colonel, and the third having ridden for- 
ward and laid a hand on his horse's bit, he was 
fain to obey the captain's request, though with no 
very good grace, 

" Put up your guns, gentlemen ; as I have come 
upon you rather suddenly, it may be necessary to 
introduce myself. I am Colonel Claypole, owner 
of three of the horses I see about me, including 
the brute which has served me such a scurvy 
trick." 

The colonel was very red in the face, and grew 
redder still when, after having been relieved of his 
arms, the captain ordered one of the troopers to 
conduct the sergeant to the rear, and trotted back 
himself to hurry his command to the front. 

Without regard to the thick fog our squadron 
pushed down the road in columns of fours, swept 
back the pickets of the enemy, and, deploying into 
line, charged upon the camp, which the captain, 
judging by the sound of the single bugle, had 
rightly estimated as the camp of a single company. 

Having no political opinions of my own, nor any 
understanding of the danger we were encountering, 
I dashed gayly forward in the forefront of my first 
skirmish. The warning of Lady Claypole had given 
the enemy time to saddle up, and he had prudently 
fallen back under cover of a small rearguard, which 
was all the force we encountered in the fog. The 
very trees above us disappeared as to their tops 
into the thick yellow light, and we moved cau- 
tiously to avoid obstacles which were constantly 
looming out of space to hinder our progress. Car- 
bines were rattling on every hand with a dull wet 
sound and flashing to right and left in the thick 
atmosphere. If we had been skirmishing with 
ghosts the affair could hardly have been less like a 
real engagement, or more harmless in its results. 
Retreating phantoms appeared and disappeared 
before us, eluding us among the phantom trees, 
gliding away from our flanks — reappearing for an 



instant in gray silhouette here and there, and then 
fading into nothingness before a carbine could be 
brought to bear. Besides a few substantial troopers 
close about the captain, we were followed by a 
train of ghostly figures which ran away into shadowy 
forms and disembodied voices. 

When this singular engagement ended there had 
not been a casualty, as far as we could discover, and 
the only fruit of our long march was the capture of 
Colonel-Sergeant Claypole and his valuable horse. 

Returning to the rear, I soon found myself in the 
company of the colonel, who was sufficiently sullen 
under guard, and Jim, together with Botherum, 
regarding their master with rueful countenances, 
and altogether forming a rather unsociable Claypole 
family party. Jim had already explained that he 
was a prisoner, and Botherum hung his head with- 
out deigning to make any explanation at all. The 
sight of the colonel in his humiliation and distress 
brought back all my love for my gentle mistress 
in a great surge of passion, which seemed to lavish 
itself on the person of her unhappy father, who, from 
the very nearness of relationship, seemed to be a 
sacred being. When my halter was delivered to 
Jim I walked over and kissed the colonel's hand, 
which only seemed to make him the angrier. 

The captain paroled the colonel in my presence, 
and I saw him depart on foot, very angry and very 
unlovely to see ; but I knew to whose arms he was 
going, and my heart went with him, as the softened 
heart of many a lover has extended its boundless 
hospitality to whole families of unappreciative 
relatives and kinsfolk. 

MICE THAT SING 

By L. J. Vance 

[POR OUR ANIMAL FRIBNDS] 

THE other day a friend told me, with many 
exclamations of wonder, that he had re- 
cently heard a mouse sing as sweetly as a 
canary. He imparted this information as though 
it were a sensational bit of news. He evidently 
expected to surprise me. But he was more sur- 
prised when I said that a singing mouse was not 
the rara avis (so to speak) that he supposed. If 
he doubted my statement he could look into the 
books, or, better still, he might be informed on this 
point by any naturalist. 

The idea of mice singing! At first it seems 
absurd, and yet, many instances of mice having 
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been seen and heard to sing have been sufficiently 
proved to convince the most sceptical. But that 
is not all. Sometimes the mouse's song is of the 
most intricate, exquisite, and elaborate kind, the 
trills and high notes being executed with the 
utmost skill and precision, so that an eminent 
English naturalist, the late Frank Buckland, who 
listened to one of these expert singers, says that 
^ the song was " as good and as musical as that of a 
lark on a fine summer morning." To the same 
effect, and quite as laudatory, is the testimony of 
other careful observers, who had no cause or reason 
to exaggerate. Mr. Henry Lee was invited by a 
friend to come to his house and hear two mice sing 
a duet. The soprano was an artist in her way. 
According to Mr. Lee, " the song to which the little 
creature gave utterance again and again was as 
sweet and varied as the warbling of any bird. It 
most resembled that of the canary, but the melody 
of the nightingale was occasionally introduced.** 

Some years ago I remember that Prof. Samuel 
Lockwood, of Freehold, N. J., told an interesting 
story of a singing mouse that came into his pos- 
session. His account attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, partly because the singer in this 
instance was a tiny wood-mouse, whereas the sing- 
ing mice previously known had been ordinary house 
mice. The wood-mouse is a species indigenous to 
the New World. It lives in the woods and feeds on 
insects, earthworms, and grass. It is smaller than 
the house mice, and has yellowish brown sides, 
while the abdomen and feet are snowy white. 
Hence, it is usually called the ** white-footed 
mouse." 

The mouse that Professor Lockwood tells us 
about left its native woods, and sought shelter in 
the bouse of a gentleman residing at St. Augustine, 
Fla. The inmates were disturbed at night by what 
they thought to be the chirping of birds in the 
chimney. Lo and behold ! 

•• Like a poet hidden, 
Singing songs unbidden," 

a tiny mouse came up one evening from a crevice 
in the hearth, sat up on its hind feet, looked around 
with no signs of " stage fright," and then began 
singing in a low, soft, pianissimo style. One visit 
was followed by another and another, so that the 
family began to look forward to a concert every 
evening at 8 P. M. Friends were invited, and 
the tiny performer had an attentive audience, but 



there was no applause to frighten the vocalist. 
One day the mouse was made prisoner, and soon 
afterward turned over to Professor Lockwood for 
in.spection and study. 

The little creature was nicknamed " Hespie," and 
afforded the professor an immense deal of amuse- 
ment. She was a fickle jade ; one day in sweet 
temper, another day in bad humor. She resented 
all efforts at petting by biting the hand that 
fondled her. Hespie was put in a cage, about four 
inches long and three inches wide. In.side there 
was a revolving cylinder or wheel, such as are found 
in squirrel cages. Professor Lockwood found that 
Hespie had two kinds of song ; one which he called 
the "wheel song,'* because it was usually sung 
while in the revolving wheel, and the other called 
the grand rSle, 

We can give the reader no better idea of the 
wonderful musical performances of Hespie than by 
quoting the clever account of Professor Lockwood 
as follows: 

** Though it be at the risk of taxing belief, yet I 
must in duty record one of Hespie's most remark- 
able performances. She had just woke from a long 
sleep, and had eaten of some of her favorite food, 
when she burst into a fulness of song. While 
running and jumping she carolled off what I have 
called her grand rSle ; then, sitting, she went over 
it again, ringing out the strangest changes, by 
whimsical transposition of the bars of the melody ; 
then, without for even an instant stopping the 
music, she leaped into the wheel, sent it revolving 
at its highe.st speed, and while thus running in the 
wheel, she went through the wheel song in ex- 
quisite style. 

" After this, without at all arresting the singing, 
she returned to the large compartment, sat up- 
right, and resumed again the grand rSle, One 
measure, I remember, was so silvery and soft that 
I said to a lady who was listening that a canary 
able to execute that would be worth one hundred 
dollars. 

'* So the music went on until actually nine 
minutes had elapsed. Now, the wonderful fact is 
that the rest between the rdles was never much 
more than for a second of time, and during all this 
singing the muscles could be seen in vigorous 
action. This feat would be impossible to a profes- 
sional singer; and the nearest to it that I have 
heard was the singing of a wild mocking-bird in a 
grove. *' 
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The writer regrets that he cannot give such a 
glowing account of the singing mouse to which ref- 
erence was made at the beginning of this article. 
The song was not elaborate or very remarkable, 
except now and then, when a gentle warbling was 
introduced, and occasionally a prolonged trill. 
The singing was very soft and sweet, and at times 
there was something strangely meaning about it. 
Usually it was in a natural key, but sometimes 
there was, as Professor Lockwood noted, **a whim- 
sical transposition of the bars of the melody." 
The peculiarities of mouse singing cannot be de- 
scribed in words ; the notes must be heard to be ap- 
preciated. Here, the phonograph would be of ser- 
vice to catch and record the singing of mice. The 
owner of the mouse said that the creature ** sang 
by fits and starts/' There was no telling when the 
little vocalist would •* shake from its throat a flood 
of music," although he thought it was stirred by 
the notes of birds and by the playing of musical 
instruments. 

Many explanations have been ofifered as to the 
cause, or causes, of the singing of mice. Thus far, 
none have been satisfactory. Just why mice should 
take it into their heads to sing is a mystery, but 
the mystery is partially cleared when physiologists 
tell us that the anatomy of the vocal organs of the 
mouse is very similar to that of certain birds. Pro- 
fessor Lockwood observed that the throbbing of 
the mouse's throat is like that of a bird in full 
song, and that, while singing, the lips and nostrils 
keep up a movement of the upper lips, such as you 
see in the rabbit. Perhaps the singing of mice 
may be due to the imitative faculty. Perhaps the 
mouse sings because it cannot help it. 

LESSONS IN CRUELTY 

By Edith Urmey 

[for ouk animal friends] 

PARENTS are often shocked by cruelty in a 
child, of which they deemed him incapable. 
They wonder from whence he derived the 
obnoxious trait ; they strive to overcome it, and, 
finding it difficult, they wonder again. They would 
be horrified if you said to them, " Your child has 
been taught his lessons by yourself." Not inten- 
tionally, but no less certainly, parents in many 
ways teach their children to be heedlessly cruel. A 
little scene I witnessed only a few days ago will 
illustrate my meaning. 



I was calling upon an acquaintance, and while 
we sat talking her little son played with his kitten 
on the rug. It was a pretty picture. The child 
stroked the kitten, and Kitty purred and rubbed its 
pretty head against his arm. Finally, wanting to 
carry it to the next room, he caught it up by the 
neck, and, his hands being small, his grasp was too 
tight. The kitten mewed; but, not being released, 
it resorted to its usual defence, and a long scratch 
was the result. 

The child's screams were terrible. The mother 
ran to the rescue, and taking him in her arms, 
commenced soothing him in the following man- 
ner : 

" There, there, Charley ! It was a naughty kit- 
ty to scratch mamma's boy, wasn't it ? We'll 
whip the old kitty, won't we ? " She took up a 
small stick and tapped the kitten a few times. 
" There, old cat, how do you like that ? That's 
what you get for hurting Charley. That's what 
you deserve for scratching mamma's boy." 

Charley stifled his sobs to watch these very cor- 
rect proceedings. He was in sympathy with them 
in a moment. His little face expressed a vindictive 
pleasure in the punishment that made me shudder. 
But he considered it a very proper thing to do, and 
would undoubtedly know how to act on future 
occasions. The kitten had not been hurt in the 
least ; but, so far as the illustration was concerned, 
it was quite as good as if his mother had used a 
rattan cane. 

Charley slid down from his mother's knee and 
left the room. We resumed our conversation, and, 
just as I arose to say good-by, we heard a sound 
of blows mingled with a piteous mewing. We ran 
out into the hall, from whence the sounds came, and 
there was Charley. He had sat down on the kit- 
ten, the better to keep it quiet, and was beating it 
over the eyes and head with a stiff bristle hair- 
brush. 

The mother snatched him off in no gentle man- 
ner and at the same time administered a shower 
of cuffs that brought the blood tingling to the 
little cheek. ** You cruel, naughty boy," she cried. 
** What do you mean by treating your little kitty 
that way ? " 

Charley struck back, as he had been taught, and 
fought with all his little strength ; but his mother 
overpowered him, and with a severe shake de- 
posited him on one of the hall chairs. His little 
breast was heaving his heart and brain were filled - 
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with bitter, raging anger, and his cheeks were 
tingling with the unmerited cuffs. 

I did not know whether I should pet the kitten, 
comfort the child, or scold the mother. Being 
very cowardly, I diplomatically took my leave. 

I was forcibly reminded of an incident in my 
own childhood. I was playing with my kitten, 
rocking to and fro, and swinging a ball, after which 
kitty was bounding. Kitty came too near the 
chair, and, as I rocked forward, down came the 
rocker, crushing the little paw under it, I had not 
forethought enough to rock back, but put down 
my hand to release it, and received an ugly scratch 
for my pains. I was very angry with kitty, and 
told mamma between my sobs that he was a very 
naughty kitty and ought to be punished. She 
lifted me upon her knee and spoke in kindly 
reproof as she examined my hand : 

" Yes, dear, I know it hurts, but you are not the 
only sufferer. Look at kitty, see how pitifully he 
is licking his foot. It hurts him very badly, and 
he has no other way of curing it. I feel very sorry 
for him. Of course, if he were as old and wise as 
my little girl, he would know that she did not 
mean to rock on his paw. But, you see, he cannot 
reason that way. He only knew he was being 
hurt, and his little claws are his only defence.*' By 
that time I was feeling very sorry for my pet, 
and getting down, I brought him to mother, who 
examined the wounded paw and then comforted 
us both with a little petting. 

There were no societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals doing their noble work then, but 
all that one woman could do to check such cruel 
tendencies my mother did. She could not see my 
little brother lashing his rocking horse, as he gal- 
loped back and forth, without a gentle reproof: 
** Softly, softly, Robbie! Don't whip your little 
pony so. Mamma does not do that way when she 
drives Coley." 

A small thing, 'tis true, but the mother who 
gives a whip into her little son's hand with the 
words, " Whip your horse and make him go," has 
undoubtedly given him a lesson in driving, and the 
first time he gets behind a real horse he will want 
the whip and will use it. 

Is there anything in all the world more revolt- 
ing than a cruel, hardened child ? It appears 
prematurely aged, and has none of the tender, 
responsive graces that are the characteristic charms 



of childhood. The little face loses the expression 
of innocent love, and takes on another that even 
the mother, if she has not the same nature, will 
shrink from, and that must surely make the angels 
in heaven weep. 

Children worship power, and they love to bring 
animals into subjection to their wills. But in the 
name of all that is good and true let them distin- 
guish between the physical force of the bully who 
conquers by torture, and the kingly might of the 
gentleman who rules by love. 

I once heard a lady remark concerning an ac- 
quaintance : " I knew he was a gentleman before I 
met him, by the way he spoke to his horse." Cer- 
tainly 

" The bravest arc the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.'* 

Children should be taught that the animals which 
render them such faithful service and devoted love 
are gifts from God, and that to abuse a gift is the 
highest ingratitude. Let the parents who would 
develop in their children a loving consideration for 
all created things avoid every word or act that has 
in it a suggestion of cruelty. They will not only 
be doing a noble work for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, but they will prevent the incarnation of 
evil in their children. 

o o o 

The wild horse of the South American pampas 
possesses a most acute and far-reaching sense of 
smell. Mr. Hudson speaks of it as a common oc- 
currence for the horses of a district, in seasons of 
drought, to migrate suddenly to some distant place, 
fifty miles away, perhaps, where rain has fallen, 
A slight breeze from that quarter is enough to set 
them off. A still more striking phenomenon is, he 
says, familiar to every frontiersman. The gaucho 
horse has the greatest terror of an Indian invasion, 
and long before the marauders reach the settle- 
ment, often when they are still a full day's journey 
from it, all the horses take the alarm and come fly- 
ing wildly in. The horned cattle quickly feel the 
contagion, and a general stampede ensues. The 
gauchos declare that the horses smell the Indians, 
and Mr. Hudson believes that they are right. 
When passing a distant Indian camp, from which 
the wind blew, all the horses driven before him 
have taken fright and run away. — Youth* s Com- 
panion. 
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SUMMER PRIVILEGES 

ON our side of the Atlantic the schools close and 
the summer vacation begins earlier and lasts 
longer than in Europe. This should be a great 
af!vanCao;e. There is so much to be learned out 
of school that three months — three glorious summer months 
— are none too long. In fact, boys and girls, we advise you 
not to lose a moment. Unless it is raining, or you are ill. 
turn down the leaf right here, tuck OuR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
under your arm, and go out to read on ihe piazza, in the 
garden, on the beach, or up on the mountains ; it matters not 
where, so long as you are not indoors. To breathe the free air 
is one of your summer privileges, and there are things to see, 
too. "Books in the running brooks " overflow with stories 
of animal life, 100 wonderfully and vividly told, alas! ever 
to be translatable for the columns of Our Animal Friends. 
We are also of the opinion that, when possible, a book 
should be read in the original. If you don't know Nature's 
language, learn it. Her dictionaries are everywhere. Only 
remember that it is the most living of all languages, and that 
the vocabulary is immense. Every one may learn a little ; no 
man, not the greatest of scientists or of naturalists, can master 
the whole. We have spoken elsewhere and often of the value 
of photography. In the study of nature, the camera may be 
regarded as one of the best of scientific instruments. The 
microscope, however, an Instrument of another kind, reveals a 
new world. " A wonderful world," says Dr. Hudson, " lies in 
a drop of water. To see transparent living mechanism at 
work and to gain some idea of its modes of action, to watch 
a tiny speck that can sail through the prick of a needle's 
point; to see its crystal armor flashing with ever-varying 
tint, its head glorious with the halo of its quivering cilia; 
to see it gliding through emerald stems, hunting for its food, 
snatching at its prey, fleeing from its enemy, chasing its 
male (the fiercest of our passions blading in an invisible 
speck) ; to see it whirling in a mad dance to the sound of its 
own music, the music of its happiness, the exquisite happi- 
ness of living— can any one, who has once enjoyed this sight, 
ever turn from it to mere books and drawings, without the 
sense that he has left all Fairyland behind him ? " 

KATE DEVOTION'S PETS 

By Helen Evertson Smith 

TO begin at the beginning, it must be confessed that 
Kale had firmly declared that she would have no 
more pets. She had been brought to this sad re- 
solve by the unkind fates which had befallen a gray 
squirrel, a white rabbil, a Spitz dog, and a flock of Muscovy 



The gray squirrel's bright eyes and plumy tail had at- 
tracted the envy of a ruthless, marauding black'cat, which 
stole upon the poor thing, when he was all rolled up in a 
ball fast asleep, and killed and dragged him through the 
bars of the cage before any of the family was aware of the 
danger. 

To the rabbit K.ile had fed what she stoutly declared to be 
mushrooms ; but as poor Bunny died with all the symptoms 
of toadstool poisoning. It may be presumed that Kate was 
mistaken. 

The Spitz — a very handsome, but thoroughly diaagreeable 
little animal to every one but Kale — had manifested signs o( 
coming madness, and was shot by order of the heads of the 
family. 

To console Kate for the loss of the dog her father gave her 
a pair of Muscovy ducks. Perhaps the choice was not very 
wise on the part of Mr. Devotion, for — as everybody knows — 
" clucks take to water," and there was no water near 10 the 
Devotion farmyard encept what was contained in well and 
cistern ; but a big tub was sunk in the soil, and Kate kept it 
faithfully filled with fresh water, fondly imagining that the 
ducks would think it was a lake. They submitted to this 
very well for a time, but as soon as their brood of cunning 
little ducklings had become covered with soft yellow down, 
the perverse old duck and drake went waddling and quack- 
ing across the fields to a small pond belonging to a neigh- 
boring farmer. As often as they were missing — and that 
was generally two or three times a day— Kate sought them 
there and brought them home, but finally, when the young 
ducks had come to an eatable age, the owner of the pond put 
an end to her labors of love by killing and eating the whole 
flock. 

After this bitter experience, Kate's decision to have no 
more pets is not to be wondered at. But it is only very 
stupid persons who do not allow circumstances to change 
their minds. 

Kate's mind was changed by a puppy — a poor, homeless, 
helpless little puppy, which some hard-hearted individual 
had left, tied up in an old salt sack, by the woodshed door 
one stormy night in January. When Kate untied the bag 
and took the shivering, whining puppy into her warm young 
arms, her heart gave a great throb. " Poor little tramp ! " 
she exclaimed, giving the pretty head a gentle pat, "poor 
little tramp ! " and the bright-eyed, quick-witted puppy knew 
that he had found a friend. He seemed to recognize the 
term " tramp " as a suitable name for himself, and promptly 
answered to it, so as "Tramp" the dog was henceforth 
known. He had a handsome head and affectionate eyes, 
but otherwise was not a beauty, being of no particular breed, 
and having coarse short hair of that curious mixture of dull 
shades known as "brindle." But he had a good share of 
intelligence and a big loyal heart, and Kate could not refuse 
to accept the loving warmth of affection he bestowed upon 
her, so " Tramp" speedily became " Pet Number One." 

"Number Two " was a horse. A big, raw-boned, half- 
starved, ungainly-looking colt he was when he first appeared 
on the Devotion farm, and some persons were cruel enough 
to suggest that he was not worth raising, and should be shot 
in order to save expense. Kate could not stand this. She 
pleaded for the colt's life, and declared that if it might be 
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spared, she would herself take entire charge of the unwelcome 
guest. She was a delicate little girl, and her father was only 
too glad to give her such an object of healthful out-of-door 
interest as a colt to (ttiX^ care for, and train, hoping, as 
actually happened, that the two would grow in strength and 
grace together. Much to Kate's indignation, the farm-hands 
dubbed the new-comer " Skull and Bones," from the great 
size of his head and the extreme prominence of his entire 
bony structure. In vain Kate insisted on calling him Char- 
lemagne, the unpleasing nickname had become a fixture, 
and long after the ugly colt had grown to be a really mag- 
nificent horse, attracting attention everywhere by his perfec- 
tion of grace and beauty, he was still best known by the old 
name, shortened to "Bones." 

" Pet Number Three " was a sheep. Every one who has 
lived on a farm where sheep are kept knows that lambs are 
generally born in the early months of the year, when storms 
of wind and snow, or of rains, which are still colder, are severe 
and frequent. At these times it often happens that the 
farmer's men will take into the house some of the more fragile 
of the little new-comers (which without such aid would perish), 
and save their lives by feeding them carefully and keeping 
them warm in baskets of soft wool, placed near the lire. 
Sometimes, when a lamb's mother has died, or, what is worse, 
refuses to take care of her little one, the lamb is kept in the 
house to be reared " by hand," and becomes a family pet known 
as •' cosset." 

Every year there were several "cossets" reared on the 
Devotion farm, but only one of them ever became a permanent 
pet. This one attached itself so strongly to the house and its 
human friends, but above all to Bones and Tramp, that 
it positively refused to remain long at a time with the other 
sheep, whether in barnyard, shed, or pasture. It learned a 
great deal by its association with human beings, and became 
very adroit in finding its way, in spite of all restraints and 
obstacles, to the stable of Bones, the kennel of Tramp, 
or the place by the fire which was conceded to belong right- 
fully to " Blinky," but which Blinky was always willing to 
share with "Cossette." 

And now, it will be noticed that we have introduced " Pet 
Number Four," who was " Blinky," a beautiful tiger-striped 
kitten of very engaging ways. Though Kate was undoubtedly 
fond of Blinky, the latter was still more the pet of the 
horse and the dog, both of whom had adopted her, and over 
both of whom she tyrannized in a truly royal fashion, riding 
around the fields to her heart's content, seated on the horse's 
neck, and clinging tightly to his mane, or helping herself 
freely to the choicest bits of Tramp's dinner, without even 
a growl from him. According to the habit of tyrants, she 
considered it quite within her rights to take all the privileges 
she desired without granting anything in return. 

Kate did not acquire all her four pets at once, but by the 
time she was fourteen years old she had become the owner 
of this little family of four devoted followers. Bones and 
Kate had both grown strong, handsome, and intelligent in 
each other's society. She was always obliged to be present 
when he was •' curry-combed " and ** rubbed down," and no 
one else ever put saddle or harness upon his back ; indeed, it 
would probably have been a dangerous thing for any one else 
to attempt. Even when he was shod, Kate had to accompany 



him to the blacksmith's, standing by his head and talking to 
him, that he might be sure that no harm could come to him 
since she was there. It was sometimes laughingly asserted 
by Kate's brothers and sisters that she rose in the middle of 
every night to visit the stable and find out for herself if 
all were well with the horse. Certain it is that there were 
rarely more than two consecutive waking hours that the two 
did not see each other, and exchange confidences and caresses 
in a way that was mutually satisfactory. 

Bones was a fiery fellow, and would never allow familiarities 
of any sort from any one but Kate, while in her hands he was 
never known to be aught but trustworthy and docile. She 
had taught him to leap over the highest fences, and it was a 
sight to arouse both amusement and admiration to see her 
mounted on the splendid horse, now grown to the extra- 
ordinary height of eighteen hands, vaulting away over fences 
and walls as lightly as birds, and followed as closely as 
possible by Tramp, Cossette, and the cat ; the whole five 
evidently enjoying themselves to the highest pitch. 

During the earlier moments of these races Blinky was 
usually seen perched upon Cossette's back, clinging closely 
to the long wool in a way that might well have been un- 
comfortable to the sheep, but, as the latter never objected, 
sympathy would have been thrown away. Cossette was a 
remarkably good runner — for a sheep ; but sheep are not 
made for running, consequently she was the first to fall out 
of the race, and go home to rest, and wait for the return of 
the party. As soon as Cossette began to pant, Blinky real- 
ized the situation, and, jumping oflf, ungratefully ran on, call- 
ing to the horse — in cat language — as she went, to stop and 
take on another passenger. This call both Bones and his 
mistress were always ready to heed, and very soon Blinky 
might be seen comfortably seated on the front of the saddle, 
purring her satisfaction at the swift motion and the fresh air, 
as if life had arranged itself very much to her liking. 

Tramp was a rather heavy fellow, and if the runs were 
long, he sometimes panted fearfully, but he rarely failed to 
keep up. Occasionally, when Kate was starting on a trip 
that she knew would be too long for the dog, poor Tramp 
was ordered to remain at home, and a most dejected, forlorn- 
looking creature he was until he heard the home-returning 
hoof-beats, and bounded joyously to meet the horse and his 
rider, the latter waving her handkerchief, and the former 
neio^hing his pleasure. 

Once in a while, if Blinky found the party getting too far 
away from home, she would utter one or two pathetic mews 
of protest, and, if these were not heeded, would gently scratch 
Kate's glove until she pulled the reins and allowed puss to 
alight, when she would proceed leisurely homeward, and was 
always on hand with Cossette to meet the diminished party on 
its return, when the chorus of hurrahs, whinnies, baas, bow- 
wows, and mews was certainly gay and happy, if not always 
melodious. 

O O $ 

A LITTLE four-year-old created a ripple by remarking to 
the teacher of her Sunday-school class: "Our dog's dead, 
and I'll bet the angels were scared when they saw him 
coming up the walk. He is so cross to strangers." — Ex- 
change. 
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LITTLE FRIENDS IN FAIRYLAND 

By Edith M. Thomas 
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When [ was a child 1 used to roam 
In wonderFul regions, (hough near at home ; 
For I feigned ihat (he Queen of Fairyland 
Made me a Knight, by the siroke of her wand — 
A Knight whose mission it was to seek 
And rescue tlie captive and the weak, 
Wherever I found ihem in her domain. 
Bind up their wounds and relieve their pain ! 

Now the cal, that under the trumpet-vine lay 

Was a tiger that crouclied for a royal prey ; 

For the humming-bird, with his ruby gem, 

Was heir to a fairy diadem t 

So 1 drove Grimalkin far away, 

And the bird flew back to his mother fay. 

If a fly was canght in a net of gauze. 
The spider a wicked enchanter was; 
So I broke the net. and the Hy went free; 
But if ever the spider I chanced to see 
Adrift on the stream — a luckless rover — 
With a leaf for a raft, I helped him over ! 

If a honey-bee fell by the way, overladen, 

I saw in her a patient maiden. 

One of the toilers thai gather nectar 

For my Queen and her Court.so J must protect her I 

So I made a staff of a stem of grass. 

And helped to her feet the fairy lass I 



Iff met a tortoise, clumsy and slow, 

I took him along where he wished to go. 

If a merry hopper by chance was lamed. 

If a grig by some careless foot was maimed, 

A litter of leaves I quickly made. 

And carried the sufferer into the shade. 

So I travelled abroad, the long summer days. 
In the wonderful realm of the Queen of Fays. 



Though I never came yet to the Court of the Queen, 
I have heard her voice, her smile I have seen 1 
Her voice, in the whispering leaves, I have heard, 
In the hum of insect and twitter of bird ; 
And her smile with the sunny landscape blends, 
Ami all of her subjects are my true friends. 
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THE BIRDS' CONFECTIONERY SHOP 

By George Ethelbert Walsh 

[for our animal friends] 

OST birds are as fond of sweets as a boy or girl, and 
they do not subsist entirely upon seeds, worms, 
and insects, as many seem to imagine. The great 
stretches of forest and prairie land in our country 
hold hidden stores of confectionery that our animal friends 
thoroughly appreciate, and in securing the sweets they some- 
times manifest an amount of shrewdness and ingenuity that 
surprises the uninitiated. 

About the time of the year when the sap is starting up in 
the maple trees, and when men, women, and children go to the 
woods to gather the delicious maple syrup, the woodpeckers 
may likewise be seen tapping the trees for iheir own special 
delectation. At first sight one might conclude that the birds 
were pecking the trees for their favorite grubs, but upon 
closer examination it appears that they are after the syrup. 
With their strong bills the woodpeckers sink a hole deep 
into the side of the tree, and then drill a second and a third 
a short distance away. In a few minutes the sap begins to 
ooze out of the first hole, and the birds sip it up as fast as it 
Hows out. When it appears at the entrance to the second 
and third well the birds move rapidly from one to the other, 
greedily sucking the sweet liquid, and their little heads bob up 
and down rapidly until the creatures are thoroughly satisfied. 

This love for sweet things is a craving of nature in all 
living creatures, and birds will sometimes run great risks to 
satisfy it. Bears in their eagerness to get at the honey in a 
hollow tree will sometimes wedge themselves into such a 
small hole as to endanger their lives ; and many forest birds 
such as woodpeckers, blue-jays, and thrushes will run the 
danger of being stung to death in their endeavors to obtain 
the sweet honey which the bees store in the hollow trunks of 
trees. Sometimes they will attack bees on the wing and 
snap them up for the tiny speck of nectar contained in 
their sacs. Blue-jays often take their positions near bee- 
hives, and fish all day for honey. Every returning bee is 
caught, but not devoured, for birds will kill the bee only that 
they may sip up the honey. Unless driven away, a few such 
bird robbers would soon depopulate a hive. 

Occasionally the bees organize and fight the birds. They 
issue in a body from the hive, and make a bold attack upon 
the assassins. In the quick, sharp conflict which follows, the 
birds invariably get defeated. Indeed, they do not attempt 
to resist the onslaught, but seek safety in flight. If the bees 
surround one of the birds quickly enough, there is little hope 
for the robber. They settle down upon him and sting him 
to death. He may fly away, but the bees cling to his back 
and sides tenaciously. His flight soon becomes less energetic 
and more and more uncertain, until at length he drops to the 
earth and gasps out his life among the leaves and bushes, 
while the bees return triumphantly to their home. 

In the wild forests the honey-loving birds sometimes make 
an organized attempt to drive the bees away from their home 
in the hollow trunk of a tree. They first discover the place 
of the hidden treasure by following the bees on a warm, 



sunny day, and if there is an opening in the tree large enough 
to admit them they plunge down the hole in a body. Then 
there follows a sharp conflict inside the tree, the birds snap- 
ping at the bees and cutting them in two at each snap. The 
only chance for the bees is to light in numbers on the backs 
and sides of the birds. If they fail to do this they are soon 
routed, and the rich treasures of sweets are captured by the 
enemies. These battles terminate in various ways, some- 
times the bees and sometimes the birds coming out victorious. 
Whichever way they end, however, they are of great interest 
to the observer. 

Many of the long-billed species of birds collect their sweets 
from the flowers themselves, but most of the insectivorous 
species, whose short, blunt bills preclude them from this 
work, are usually obliged to steal their confectionery. Not 
many of them are provided with the sharp, powerful bills of 
the woodpeckers, and cannot therefore tap the maple trees 
for syrup; but they sometimes follow the woodpeckers and 
drink what sap remains at the holes. They will also follow 
in the footsteps of the maple-sugar makers, and drink the sap 
as it pours out of the holes which they bore into the trees. 
In various ways they pick up, steal, or fight for their quota 
of the sweet things that are hidden in the woods. 

When sweet berries are ripe they are satisfied with these. 
The ripe, luscious fruits of the farmer's garden attract them. 
Cherries are their special favorites, and they eat quantities of 
them early in the summer. Strawberries, raspberries, black- 
l)erries, and even pears and apples contain sufficient sugar to 
satisfy their craving, and when these are ripening the birds 
leave the bees undisturbed ; but when fall comes on, and 
berries and other fruiis have disappeared, the robber birds 
become restless, and they start on marauding expeditions. 
On cold autumn days, when the bees are stupefied with the 
chill air, it is an easy matter for the birds to enter their hives 
and to kill them off" by the score. The modern hives, how- 
ever, are so arranged that birds cannot enter, and their only 
chance is to find a nest in the hollow trunk of some old forest 
tree. 

In winter the birds have very little in the sweet line to 
gather, and most of them go to sunnier climes to spend the 
cold months. The few that remain behind depend upon 
the stores of food that lie hidden under the ground or in 
the trees. Some pick up the few crumbs of food that are 
scattered for them on window sills by kind human friends. 
How much the birds love sweets can then be ascertained by 
throwing common crumbs down in one place, and in another 
pieces of bread soaked in sugar- water. After the tiny 
creatures have tasted of the sweet bread-crumbs they will 
devour them all to the neglect of the others. Such observa- 
tions would alone assure one that while an excessive use of 
sweets and confectionery may be injurious to the health, a 
certain amount of saccharine substance is necessary to satisfy 
the natural cravings of the animal appetite. 
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Dear LelUr-Iiox : 

1 ^vanl to tell you about two ponies we have. Their names 
arc Duke and Coco. Duke is mine. Coco is my brother's. 
Coco is live ye.-irs oUI. Duke is six. Coco is a mischievous 
Utile fellow. One day. in the country, when I was going out, 
he put his mouth into my pocket, thinking that he would 
find apples (here— for sometimes I would take apples with 
mc lo eat when I was hungry — and he pulled out my hand- 
kerchief and made a big hole in it. My brother was so 
angry that his pony slioulil behave badly, that he slapped 
him. Duke was not naughty. He is a nice quiet pony and 
1 love him. I hail a dog once, hut he bit me, so 1 gave him 
away. [ buy OUR ANIMAL Fkiknds every month, and [ 
love animals very much. I try to be as good lo them as 
I can be — especially to dogs. 
Yours forever, 

John Egmont Schekmerhokn, Jr. 

P.S.^I have been all over the world and have seen all 
kinds of animals. 

May 17, 1894. 

Dear Lttter-Hex : 

Ralph was a beautiful while charger belonging to Charles 
Heyward, a brave young officer of the Sixtieth Regiment. 
He was very fond of his master; he had been with him many 
years, and had accompanied him in several battles. When 
messages were lo be carried, Heyward was one of the first to 
offer his services. There was a dark and lonely road, through 
which a messenger would have to travel to carry news from 
one fort to the other. One day General Washington wished 
to send a letter of great importance to General Lee, and he 
could find no one who would traverse the lonely road alone 
until Heyward offered his services, which Washingtort gladly 
accepted. He starledwhen it grew dark and galloped nearly 
all the way through the woods, but before he came out on a 
low plain he became more cautious, as he had to pass the 
enemy's cimp before reaching his destination. At last he 
came down to a walk, for every step that Ralph look brought 
them nearer to the enemy. After having crossed the plain 
only another small wood lay between them and General Lee's 
fort, and when they had passed the enemy, Heyward hurried 
Ralph into a trot. There was a general commotion in the 
camp, and a shot was fired right near the place where Hey- 
ward was. This alarmed him a good deal, and he went faster, 
though cautiously still. JusI .is he reached the wood and was 
about to enter it another shot was fired, with more success, 
and Heyward fell from the saddle wounded in the left arm. 
Ralph, seeing his master on the grouml, looked at him, and 
put his nose in Heyward's hand. At last, seeing that his 
master did not move, he ran off to find some help. He looked 



in all directions, but found no one ; he then took his master 
by the clothes and gently pulled him along into the woods. 
Ralph knew the way. having often come there with his master 
accompanied by a regiment. He now, however, was all alone, 
and it was very different. Some men from the enemy's camp 
were coming in search of Heyward to make him their prisoner, 
if alive, and Indians were coming from another <lirection to 
torture him ; btit Ralph went very fast, and by ihc time the 
enemy arrived at the spot where Heyward had fallen he was 
well out of their rc.ich. At last Ralph withdrew from the 
woods and there was General Lee's fort in sight. A few 
minutes later he arrived there with Heyward, whose wounds 
were dressed, the letter that had almost cost his life was 
safely ilelivered. and he recovered in a few days. Had it not 
l>een for that hr.ive and faithful horse, Washington's army 
would have been defeated. 

Yours very truly, 

Frrderica Vandf.rbilt Webb. 

Dear Letltr-Box : 

We have a parrot which we think ihe funniest bird that 
ever was. I want lo tell al>oul some of the Major's tricks, 
for the Major is the parrot. Yoii would consider him well 
named if only you knew him. He began life as a second 
lieutenant, but each bright thing that he did promoted him, 
until he rose to the rank of major. When he becomes com- 
mander-in-chief I will write ag.iin to tell you of it. 

My father .md uncle are both officers of the army. We are 
stationed in Texas, where life would be very dull without the 
Major. Asldonol want to make my first letter lo the" Letter- 
Bok" too long, [shall tell you this time only one of the Major's 
funny ways. The Major is much affected by music. I nearly 
said that he is fond of it ; but I am not sure how music affects 
him, so I will tell you how he behaves when he hears a tune, 
and you may judge of his taste yourself. 

I am taking violin lessons of the band-master, and the 
Major is present at my lessons. He does not notice the ex- 
ercises, but as soon as I play a tune he brightens up and 

listens. Then M . the band-master, nearly dies laughing. 

[f the tune is gay the Major puffs out his chest and goes rub- 
dub, rub-a-dub-dub, marching up and down the lloor, cock- 
ing his head from one side lo the other, and keeping perfect 
time. But if the tune is mournful that bird actually sobs, his 
feathers become ruffled, his eyes blink. Oh, I wish you could 
hear the sound he makes ! I cannot descril>e it in a letter. 

I have to go off now to mail this letter. I enjoy OUR ANI- 
MAL Friends more than I can say. I do hope you will like 
my story about the Major, for it will be such fun to see it in 
print. I have just asked the Major what message he would 
like to send you, and he answers ; "Compliments ! Compli- 
ments of the season ! Many happy returns of the day !" 
Yours truly, 

JAMES W. 
TEXAS. 
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THE PROPER CARE OF CATS 

WHETHER the cat or the dog is the more domes- 
tic animal, is a disputed question. In house- 
holds where the dog is the pet, cats are gener- 
ally underrated. They are supposed to become 
attached to places rather than to persons, and, as they can 
shift pretty well for themselves, little or no regular care is 
given to them. 

A cat is largely seir-supporting. It has been calculated 
that one cat can devour twenty mice in a day. Were every 
cat in the country destroyed, therefore, the loss through the 
entailed increase in vermin would be something enormous. 
Rut cats cannot always find mice, and it is a mistake to think 
that they need no other food. They belong to the carnivo- 
rous mammalia. The best authorities agree upon raw beef, 
cut into small pieces, and lish of all kinds, as a cat's best and 
most natural food. 

Boiled rice or oatmeal, with milk, bread and milk, aspara- 
gus stalks, cabbage, and mashed potatoes are an cxcelleni 
diet. All the bones should he carefully removed from fish 
before it Is fed to a cat. As is the case with every other liv- 
ing creature, cats should be fed at regular hours. 

In the country cats can find grass for themselves, but in 
towns it should be given to them, and catnip they should have 
often. Every now and then a square inch of butter will prove 
a beneficial addition to their diet. 

Our common domestic cat is supposed to have come from 
the P^ast — a descendant of the domestic cat of Egypt. Un- 
like the dog, the domestic cats have no marked dilTerences of 
form. They differ merely in the color and quality of their 
fur and in the color of their eyes. The Manx, or tailless, cats, 
from the Isle of Man, differ slightly from the ordinary cat in 
the formation of their hind legs. Cats are great lovers of 
heat. Almost all the larger cats and the great bulk of the 
smaller kind are inhabitants of the warmer regions. For 
certain species of Felis no climate is too hot, while in the 
extreme North, with the polar bear, no cat can live. 

Moisture Is a necessity to the cat, ft lai^e part of its body 
consists of water, and in a perfectly dry atmosphere the 
animal soon dies. The Fclidir. as a rule, however, do not 
drink much water ; but the smaller kinds drink more in pro- 
portion to their size than do the larger species. A cat is so 
cleanly that, if well-fed and in good health, it will keep itself 
neat, but it does no harm lo wash cats occasionally, if they 
be quickly and warmly dried. One should remember that 
they are highly sensitive and nervous, and that they should 
never lie frightened or allowed to dread a hath. 

We have already spoken in this department of the treat- 
ment of the cat's fur when parasites cause it to lose its coat. 
It may here be well to mention some of those parasites. 



Threadworms, or Ascaris mystux, breed in the stomach 
of the animal and cause vomiiing. The bladder worms of 
rats and mice become the tapeworms, Teniada, of cats, and 
often cause severe sickness, for which a veterinari;:n should 
lie consulted. The cat's flea, PuUx cali, is one-fourth smaller 
than that of the dog, and much resembles it. The cat-louse 
(TrichotUcUs subroslmlus) belongs to the order of bird- 
hce. These latter external parasites cause the cat small dis- 
comfort, but the itch-mite, SarcopUs cati, causes swelling 
and baldness. 

A cat is mature at one year of age and prolific until the 
age of nine. She usually produces from four to six kittens at 
a birth, which may occur three or four times a year. 

While the adult cat has thirty teeih, the first or the milk 
teeth are but twenty-six in number. The deciduous incisors 
appear when the kitten is between two and three weeks old. 
Then follow the canines and molars, and all the first teeth 
appear at the end of the sixth week. They fall out after the 
seventh month, but the lower true molar comes into its place 
before the deciduous molars fall out. 

The senses of sight, hearing, touch, and taste are exqui- 
sitely keen in the cat. It can see in such a feeble light that it 
is popularly said to " see in the dark." 

The intelligence of cats is very remarkable, and their affec- 
tions, once gained, are particularly strong. The length of 
life of a domestic cat is ordinarily about twelve years. Ac- 
cording lo authentic accounts the greatest .ige cats ever 
attain is eighteen years. 

e * e 

The disposition on the part of a horse to turn continually 
to one side is to be attributed to some little misplacement of 
the harness ; as a man may turn his head from side to side 
if his collar is not a proper tit. You beat the horse for this 
turning round ; you wish him lo understand he has a mas- 
ter. He found that out long ago ! And now by beating him you 
ruin his temper, lessening thereby his value, to say nothing 
of the injury lo your own nature which an unmerciful action 
brings. To whip a horse so that the marks are seen for 
several days is a very cruel action, and any horse can be 
trained without such cruelty. 

e e • 

The sources of the water supply of our pastures are often 
contaminated by the cattle wading into tiic springs and drop- 
ping their excrements. All loose material is washed into the 
basin bythe summer rains. Such contaminated water, highly 
undesirable for any stock to drink, is most deci<ledly undesir- 
able for dairy cows. There is almost always a stretch of 
sloping ground from pasture springs, or an open ditch, which 
makes it a comparatively simple matter to keep the water 
supply pure. A spring should be roofed over and completely 
enclosed, while the water may be conveyed by a pipe lo a 
tub or trough below. By these means, not only is the water 
kept pure, but it is also kept cooler in summer and m 



Dust is death lo lice, and the fowls should have free 
access to il. Sifted coal-ashes are good for this purpose, but 
wood-ashes bleach the legs of the yellow-legged breeds. 
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Maxims for TRAiNrsG Remount Horses for Military 
Purposes, By J. Y. Mason nium. Lieutenant Fifth Cav- 
alry, U.S.A. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

It is pitiable to thinl< that a kindly and inofTensive animal 
like a horse should be involved in the Jeadly strife of war 
and often wounded in batlles, in the result of which he can 
have no interest ; but since the war-horse is an indispensable 
factor in military manceuvres, it is pleasant to observe in Mr. 
Blunt's "Maxims" that experience shows the necessity of 
treating him with intelligent kindness in every stage of his 
training. •■ When he is first taken in hand," says Mr, Blunt, 
"the very first thing is to pal him and make much of liim, 
until he becomes thoroughly accustomed to the process of 
grooming. If the horse should be treated harshly at that 
early period of his training he will become timid, and the fear 
of rough handling will incline him to habits of resistance and 
disobedience which, when once acquired, are never thoroughly 
gotten over." Mr. Blunt urges thai the snaffle to be used 
^«hen the horse is taken to the riding-school shall simply 
■' touch the corners of the month, without wrinkling them or 
gagging, which would make him restive." When he is first 
blanketed care should be taken to prevent startling him. 
When he is introduced to the exercise of longeing he is to be 
encouraged, never frightened ; and "as soon as he learns to 
movcofffreely, without hesitation, he should, from lime to time, 
be stopped, petted, and made much of." The whip is to he 
carried by his trainer, and may be used to strike the ground 
behind the horse, or, if he pays no attention to that, then he 
may be touched lightly with the whip a little behind the sur- 
cingle, while (he thong is held in the hand. But the thong 
is to be used only as a last resource. " It must never be taken 
for granted," says Mr. Blunt, "that a young horse is restive 
or ill-tempered if he at first stands still or hesitates when it is 
intended that he should move forward, as this often happens 
from his not knowing what is required from him, or from timid- 
ity, and is easily corrected by encouragement and gentleness." 

It would be difficult to express our satisfaction at the intel- 
ligent humanity which is exhibited in every part of this hook ; 
and we venture to express the opinion that a troop of horses 
which have been trained by Mr. Blunt's method will be con- 
spicuous for the perfection with which its evolutions will he 
performed, and also for the docdity and endurance of the 
horses of which the troop is composed. 

Darwinian* : Essays. By Thomas H. Huxiey. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
It is curious to look through this volume of Mr. Huxley's 
essays, representing as they do the drift of popular as well 
as scientific thought on the subject of evolution through a con- 
siderable series of years. The first is dated in 1859, and is 
entitled " The Darwinian Hypothtsis" a title which Professor 



Huxley would still use even now ; for it is still true that the 
brilliant speculation of Darwin and Wallace is only a hypothe- 
sis, and an unverifialile hypothesis at that, though it is so 
inherently probable ; and every successive investigation has 
so tended to increase its probability that the popular mind, as 
well as the scientific world, has come to regard the " hypothe- 
sis " almost in the light of an axiom. In fact, there are not a 
few scientific men who hold the doctrine of evolution with all 
the fervor of a religious dogmatist, but the attitude of those 
who do so is not a scientific attitude. The concluding essay of 
the series, consisting of six lectures delivered in 1863 to work- 
ing men, has probably been put last in the volume because it 
most closely represents Professor Huxley's present views and 
convictions ; and in the sixth of these lectures he clearly states 
the altitude of a truly scientific mind on this important subject: 

" You must recollect that when I say I think it is either Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis or nothing— that either we must take his 
view, or look upon the whole of organic nature as an enigma, 
the meaning of which is wholly hidden from us— you must 
understand that I mean that 1 accept it provisionally, in 
exactly the same way as 1 accept any other hypothesis. Men 
of science do not pledge themselves to creeds; they are bound 
by articles of no sort ; there is not a single belief that it is not 
a bounden duly with them to hold with a light hand and lo part 
with cheerfully the moment it is really proved to be contrary 
to any fact, great or small. So I say that we accept this view 
as we accept any other, so long as it will help us, and we feel 
bound to retain it only so long as it will serve our great pur- 
pose—the improvement of man's estate and tlie widening ol 
his knowledge. The moment this or any other conception 
ceases to be useful for these purposes, away with it to the 
four winds ; we care not what becomes of it ! " 

Of the charm of Professar Huxley's style ami the felicity 
with which he states facts so as to make the facts themselves 
an argument, it is quite superfluous to say anything. The 
whole volume is as charming a collection as the pugnacious 
professor has ever published, 

" Field Notes," by John Burroughs, in the June Century, 
show that ever charming writer at nis inimitable best. " A 
Weasel and His Den," " A Frightened Mink." and " A Spar- 
row's Mistake," are described with a zest and humor in them- 
selves delightful, were the facts narrated of less interest than 
they are. But the stories are there and the story-teller as 
well, so nothing needs be but to give one's self up lo the enjoy- 
ment of allowing " the eye to see what it wants to see, and the 
ear to hear what it wants to hear." Mr. Burroughs tells us 
that " some people see four-leaved clovers whenever they look 
in the grass. A friend of mine picks up Indian relics all about 
thefields; hehas Indian relics inhiseye. I have seen him turn 
out of the path at right angles, as a dog will when he scents 
something, and walk straight away several rods, and pick up 
an Indian pounding-slone. He saw it out of the corner of his 
eye." Then adds the author narvely,'" I find that without con- 
scious effort I see and hear birds with like ease." He might 
have added, "and I write of them without conscious effort, so 
that others less gifted may see and hear them through me," — 
although were he to write at all egotistically it would not be 
John Burroughs. 

An article upon " The Dog." by N. S. .Shaler, in Scribner's 
Magasine for June, with illustrations by Ch, Hermann 
L£on, is as comprehensive and thoughtful as one always 
expects from Professor Shaler's pen. The dog is ihe first 
creature which man won to domesticity and made captive 
and friend for the sake of companionship rather than for anjr 
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grosser profit. Says Professor Shaler, " He has been so long 
separated from the primitive species whence he sprang that 
we cannot trace with any certainty his kinship with the 
creatures of the wilderness." We know, of course, that 
"some students of the problem have inclined to the opinion 
that the dog is a descendant of the wolf," and that '• yet other 
speculative inquirers have soujjht the origin of the dog 
through the admixture of the blood of several different species, 
the wolf and the jackal being perhaps the principal or the 
only components of the hybrid stock." In Professor Shaler's 
opinion the evidence of nature is against these suppositions. 
'• No one has ever succeeded in hybridizing the wolf and the 
jackal, nor do our dogs show any more tendency to revert to 
the jackal than to the wolf. ... I am disposed to think 
that our races of dogs have been derived from one or more 
original species of truly canine ancestors, the wild forms of 
which have long since disappeared." 

" Bird Lovks," as discussed by Traber Genone in Otttint^ 
for June, suggest several most satisfactory answers to ihe 
question with which the author opens his article : '* Is there 
any essential difference between the affection of a man and 
those of a robin or a bluebird, save in degree ? " For owls 
and hawks Mr. Genone does not claim the highest sentiment ; 
'• but song birds and some others not only give evidence of a 
higher impulse and true sentiment in love-making, but in filial 
and fraternal relations as well." Then follows the instance of 
the stork, whicli not only takes the best of care of its young, 
but which watches over its aged and decrepit parents, 
feeding them faithfully day by day, and rendering every 
attention conducive to their comfort— a virtue not always 
manifest in the reasoning animal, as many a poorhouse will 
testify. Mr. (»enone bears witness that *' the unmusical 
jay " is also truly filial. He once discovered a pair of jays 
which were daily caring for an old and helpless parent ; 
•* they did not feed their young more regularly than they fed 
him. . . . He was apparently blind, and so infirm that he 
hardly ever left the nest tree, and though the jays usually 
hatch and move away early, it was late in the autumn before 
their labor was ended by his death." A special feature of 
Outing is the department edited by Ed. W. Sandys, who. 
in the June number, severely criticises " The Butcher in 
Yellowstone Park," otherwise known as Mr. Howell. Mr. 
HowelTs performance of slaying helpless bison has demon 
strated •* that the priceless remnant of big game is not safe 
in the park ; that the present system of protection is the 
merest farce, and that the magnificent playground of this great 
nation is practically open to the raids of every avaricious cur- 
rency-hunter." Fortunately there is a prospect of •* the im- 
potent regulations of the past being superseded by a sharp, 
common-sense measure, which will preserve the park and its 
inmates for the people." We join Mr. Sandys in iiis prayer 
that such a law may be enacted and rigidly enforced. 

The June number of Frank Leslie s Popular Monthly 
opens with an article by Alvan S. South worth upon " Horses 
in Trade, Traffic and Transportation," illustrated with twelve 
drawings, which show the horse in various stages of com- 
fortable or comfortless existence. Few persons, we believe, 
know that " the number of horses actually belonging to New 
York is over 600,000, of which over 75,000 are engaged in the 
service of the street railways." The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is naturally associated 
in the author's mind with his subject, and it is no mean 
tribute which Mr. Southworth pays to the unremitting toil 
of the Society for the relief of injured and maltreated horses. 
"This Society," says Mr. Southworth, "is now doing more 
to minimize and ultimately eliminate brutality to animals 
than all the dead-letter statutes of the ages." 

In St, Nicholas for June are such stories and anecdotes of 
animals, such verses, lyric and comic, about animals, that we 
cannot but conclude the good Saint knows his readers to 
have room in their warm little hearts for pets of every kind 
and description, and gray matter in their active young brains 



to take an intelligent delight in everything pertaining to 
natural history. " The Raccoon and His Friends " is the sixth 
paper of the series, " Quadrupeds of North America," by W. 
T. Hornaday. " A True Story of * The Blessed Bees ' " is an 
article by Alice B. Engle. "Reynard's Clever Escape" is 
by Benjamin Webster, and has a full- page illustration "after 
the Painting of Jules G^libert." " Phoebe," by Julie M. Lipp- 
mann, and Curtis May's "The Meadow Brook" — "that 
mirrors forth a strip of Heaven"— are the daintiest of summer 
verses. Mary R. Cox tells " About Turkeys," and Oliver 
Herford relates in rhyme "The Spider's Tale." 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Miscellaneous articles, reports from the Headquarters of 
the Society and its various branches, and the discussion of 
agitated subjects in the Veterinarian department, keep the 
public well posted in the affairs of the animal world.- -7i*^ 
North American, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Contains many interesting articles and illustrations, all 
of which are valuable to those who would lessen the cruelty 
practised upon our dumb friends. — The Religio-Philosophi- 
cat yournal, Chicago, 111. 

It has a wide and unoccupied field before it. — Western 
Christian Advocate^ Cincinnati, O. 

Ought to be in every home wherein are young people. — 
The Scranton (Pa.) Truth, 

It is a valuable and much-needed magazine. — Religio- 
Philosophical Journal, Chicago, III. 

It is a worthy representative of those who are endeavoring 
to educate careless people up to a standard where they will 
not wantonly injure dumb brutes. — Daily Hotel Gazette, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREniUn 0FFER5. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to loo.ocx) copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar *' Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world,*' and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen; therefore we make this offer: To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send us the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls' Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls* Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Sfieciyications.— hoop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weighty jy lbs,; Gear, ^. 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy 01 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 
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Machine 



Does most of the work, in writing atltonuitically, and yields in the time thus saved additional 
work. 

It acts as if it studieil the convenience of the operator at every turn, and thereby lightens his 
labor and renders him capable of doing more. 

It has a knack of keeping well, and is always ready at critical or other times. 

These are some of the reasons why it is so different from all other writing machines. 

The catalogue tells you more about it. (free.) 

Tht COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO., N«w York Branoh, 307 Broadway. 



PRIESTLEY'S CRAVENETTES 

(In llvlit and uiedluni-welffht soods) 

Are not only rain-proof, dust-proof, and porous to air, but are extremely stylish, and come in 

the following shades: 

NAVY, MYRTLE, BROWN, QRAY, MOKA, CASTOR *nd BUCK. 

C^ WARNING.— All 'genuine Cravenettes are stamped on the back of every yard with 

registered trade-mark, *' Cravenette." 



Horses ♦ and ♦ Dogs 

BOARDED, 

BRED RND TRBRTBD. 

Exceptional /'airtiitics /or their cart anti xveii-l^ciHg. 
Best of Re/crcHccs. 



AODKKHS 

BROOKSIDK FARMI, Box 666, New Rocncllc, N. Y. 
H. T. KOOTE, M.I)., D.V.S., Proprietor. 



OR CALL BFI-OKE Ni»HN AT 

lao LcxiNGTON AvcNuc. New York. 



Xhe Brooklyn 
Veterinary Hospital 

14 and 16 Nevins St., 



BROOKLYN. N. Y.. 



Has superior kennels for dogs and special b«ixes 

for cats. 



L. McLEAN, M.R.C.V.S., 

Veterinary Surgemm to Tht A merit, an Society /or 
J^wenticn a/ Cruelty to Animalt at Brooklyn, 



Most animals have at least one sharp 
sense. A dog and a cat, according to 
the fable, lay in a dark room. ** Hark ! 
I heard a feather drop," said the dog. 
" Oh, no," said the cat, "it was a needle. 
I saw it." — Youth* 5 Companion, 

A MASTER of one of our ])ublic schools 
drawing on the blackboard a picture of 
a cart carrying rubble on the wall of 
Troy, thus explained : " This cart was 
probably drawn by a donkey." — Ex- 
change. 

The Safe Deposit Co. 

OF NEW YORK. 
X40, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 

Offers Uneqttaled Security. 

The Building is entirely of Hrick. 
The Walls being overlaid with White Marble. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

RENTS SAFES 

In Burfilar and Fii'cproof Vaults 



FRANCIS M. JKNCKS, 
GEORGE H. VOSE. 
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Instances of animals under the influ- 
ence of alcohol form appropriate anec- 
dotes at temperance lectures. Dr. 
Lauder Lindsay relates that a dog, once 
drunk, ever afterward refused the same 
kind of intoxicating liquor — beer. Its 
recollection of the disagreeable effects 
of drinking beer caused it to growl at the 
sight of a beer-pot. Darwin relates how 
an American monkey, after getting drunk 
on brandy, would never touch it again ; 
and thus, adds the great naturalist, " it 
was wiser than many men." 

New York 
Veterinary Hospital 

117 West 25 th Street, 

NEW YORK. 
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Horses when asleep always have one 
ear pointed to the front. Exactly why 
no human being can tell, but the prob- 
ability is that the practice is a relic of 
the time when they were wild, and obliged 
to be on their guard even when asleep. 
Whether or not this is the case, the fact 
is certain that, while cattle are appar- 
ently indifferent as to the position of 
their ears when sleeping, and no matter 
how these appendages may be placed, 
both are pointed alike; horses always 
point one ear forward. — JV^ew Orleans 
Times, 
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THE CHAMELEON CRAZE: ITS SUPPRES- 
SION IN THIS COUNTRY 

THE impossibility of suppressing the "chame- 
leon craze," which was encountered by the 
Canadian Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals last spring, revealed a defect in 
the Canadian, and also in the British, laws for the 
protection of animals, which it may be hoped will 
be remedied at an early day. The craze to which 
we refer was one of those fashionable fads which 
are merely thoughtless, and not necessarily cruel in 
purpose. Diminutive lizards were brought in great 
numbers from Florida to be used as personal orna- 
ments by ladies, and even by a few fops of masculine 
gender. The poor creatures were fastened by a 
chain to a pin by which they were attached to the 
dress of the wearer. It was found, in some cases, 
that the chain penetrated the skin, necessarily caus- 
ing constant pain ; but, independently of this, the 
animals were deprived of their natural food, and were 
borne about by their thoughtless wearers in a fam- 
ishing condition untjlthey died. This thoughtlessly 
cruel adornment, first introduced in Chicago and 
tolerated there, suddenly spread throughout the 
country, from New York to San Francisco, and 
northward as far as Montreal, and the influence of 
imagination was evident in the general use of the 
name "chameleon." The starving creatures were 
not chameleons, and had none of the variations of 
color which are poetically ascribed to the chameleon. 
They were nothing else than diminutive lizards, 
and their color, when worn as ornaments, was the 
permanent, natural color of that animal. 

Local Societies, in different places, were at first in 
doubt of the best means of suppressing this singu- 
lar practice. The Society in Philadelphia, for exam- 
ple, resolved to take no legal measures, but to con- 
fine itself to the use of persuasion ; and the Society 



at Newark resolved to let the matter pass without 
rebuke. The Parent Society had no difficulty in 
deciding that the fashion, if it could be called such, 
was essentially cruel, and ought to be suppressed, 
nor was there any difficulty in suppressing it in the 
state of New York. A circular letter was sent to 
all dealers in lizards, enclosing a copy of the law, and 
inviting them to comply with it. If this request 
had been disregarded, legal proceedings would 
have followed as a matter of course; but it was 
not necessary even to threaten the dealers with 
prosecution. The moment they understood the 
illegality of the lizard trade, they voluntarily aban- 
doned it, and so the craze came to a swift end in the 
city and state of New York. In California, also, 
where the law corresponds with that of New York, 
a single prosecution in Oakland, and another in 
San Francisco, ended the craze in that State, and 
within a few weeks — we might almost say within a 
few days — it ceased throughout the United States. 

DEFECT OF BRITISH AND CANADIAN LAWS 

In Montreal, the Canadian Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was frustrated in its 
endeavor to suppress the practice by legal process, 
the difficulty being that the law of Canada, like the 
law of England, affords protection only to " domes- 
tic animals." The phrase is borrowed from the 
British statutes, and had been construed, thus far, 
only by British courts. 

Under 12 and 13 Vic, Cap. 92, section 2, it is 
enacted that a penalty of five pounds shall be paid 
by any person who " shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, 
over-drive, abuse, or torture, or cause or procure 
to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, over-driven, abused, 
or tortured, any animal ; " and under the third sec- 
tion of the same chapter, a similar fine is to be 
paid by any person who " shall keep, or use, or act 
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in the management of any place for the purpose of 
fighting or baiting any bull, bear, badger, dog, cock, 
or other kind of animal, whether of domestic or wild 
nature'* Under the latter provision, no animal, 
wild or tamey can be kept or used " for the purpose 
of fighting or baiting ; " but by the twenty-ninth 
section of the act the general protection from 
cruelty which is apparently given to all animals by 
the second section, is taken away by a definition of 
the word " animal/* which restricts it, for the pur- 
poses of this act, to domestic animals only. The 
clause is as follows : " The word * animal ' shall be 
taken to mean any horse, mare, gelding, bull, cow, 
heifer, steer, calf, mule, ass, sheep, lamb, hog, pig, 
sow, goat, dog, cat, or any other domestic animal." 
Again, the Act 24 and 25 Vic, Cap. 97, section 
40, relating to " malicious injuries to property,** 
makes it a felony maliciously to ** kill, maim, or 
wound any cattle ; ** and the forty-first section 
makes it an offence punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment, maliciously to ** kill, maim, or wound 
any dog, bird, beast, or other animal, not being 
cattle, but being either the subject of larceny at com- 
mon law, or being ordinarily kept in a state of con- 
finement, or for any domestic purpose!' This is not 
intended for the protection of animals, but to pre- 
vent injury to property. It will protect wild animals, 
such as rabbits, hares, deer, and game-birds, be- 
cause such creatures, even in their wild state, are 
regarded as property. It will protect the owner's 
property in any other animal which it is larceny at 
common law to steal, from injury by any other 
person ; but it affords no protection from the 
cruelty of the owner himself, unless the animal 
can be legally included within the category of 
*• domestic animals.** 

WHAT ARE "DOMESTIC ANIMALS"? 

Unfortunately, the phrase "domestic animals'* 
is indefinite, though a humane decision of Baron 
Huddleston has included within it, and so brought 
within the protection of the law, animals which 
are wild by nature, but which have been captured 
and domesticated. In the case of Colam vs, Pag- 
gett, 12 Q.B.D., the ** respondent was charged with 
cruelly ill-treating, abusing, and torturing certain 
animals, to wit, five linnets. The justices found, as 
fact, that the linnets were ill-treated, as alleged. It 
appeared that they had been caught by the re- 
spondent nearly twelve months before, and were 



used by him in bird catching as decoy birds. They 
were kept by him in cages in his house when not 
so used, and had been trained by him as decoy 
birds. The justices doubted whether the linnets 
were domestic animals within the meaning of the 
act, and therefore dismissed the information ; but 
the question being brought before the Queen's 
Bench Division, it was decided by that court, 
Baron Huddleston delivering the judgment, that 
they were domestic animals. Baron Huddleston 
said : * Regarding the term " domestic animals,** 
these words, I think, would include any pet bird, 
such as a parrot, canary, or linnet ; and it seems to 
me that linnets, kept as these were, are clearly 
domestic animals within the meaning of the act.* " 

When the " chameleon craze '* made its appear- 
ance in Montreal, the Canadian Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals applied for a 
warrant against a dealer in lizards. In applying 
for the warrant, their honorary solicitor, R. D. 
McGibbon, Q.C., was obliged to admit that the 
Canadian law, like the English, affords protection 
only to " domestic animals,** and that there is no 
authority which exactly defines the meaning of 
that phrase. He cited the opinion of Baron Hud- 
dleston above given, and urged that a creature, like 
the lizard, which is naturally of a tame disposition, 
and is taken by man to be used about the habita- 
tion and person of its proprietor, ought fairly to 
come under the protection of the law as defined by 
Baron Huddleston. The sitting magistrate. Judge 
Dugas, refused the warrant. He held that the 
law would not limit its protection to "domestic 
animals** if it did not mean to exclude other 
animals. The lizards, he said, are not domestic 
animals reproducing their kind in the midst of 
civilization ; and if he were to adopt the view 
maintained by the Society, he would be obliged to 
hold that every animal, every lion, tiger, rat, or 
rattlesnake, becomes a domestic animal, within the 
meaning of the statute, as soon as it is captured 
by man. He did not think that this was the 
intention of the law, and therefore he held that 
to admit the construction for which counsel con- 
tended would be virtually to abolish a distinction 
which the legislature intended to be observed. 

It may be reasonably doubted whether this de- 
cision ought to stand. Let it be granted that a 
liberal construction of the previous decision of 
Baron Huddleston would cover with the protection 
of the law even such animals as " lions, tigers, rats. 
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and rattlesnakes/' when reduced to a state of cap- 
tivity, and we have only to say that it would do 
no more than the law ought to do, nor can we see 
that the meaning of the phrase " domestic animals*' 
would even then be overstrained. Though these 
animals are ferce naturce, wild and savage by 
nature, and although they may never be com- 
pletely domesticated, yet when man removes them 
from their natural habitat, reduces them to subjec- 
tion, and holds them in captivity for his own use 
or gratification, they become, so far, domestic 
animals, and are certainly as fully entitled to pro- 
tection from wilful and malicious cruelty as any 
other animals which are commonly called domestic. 
But if this application of the word to animals 
which are naturally savage or venomous, is con- 
sidered to be overstrained, the objection xrannot 
apply to a creature so harmless by nature as the 
lizard, which is easily tamed, and is said, when 
kindly treated, to become devotedly attached to 
its master or mistress. If such a creature, when 
deprived of its natural liberty and not only con- 
fined in human dwellings, but handled and fondled 
and used as an ornament on the persons of delicate 
women, may not be called " domestic," we do not 
see how a pet bird, such as a parrot, canary, or lin- 
net, can properly be so called. Is there not some- 
thing grotesque in the fact that, under British law 
as interpreted by British magistrates, a lion may 
be cruelly tormented at the pleasure of its owner, 
while a monkey may be protected as far as a fine 
of thirteen and fourpence will go ? Even so, how- 
ever, British law is more advanced in the matter of 
monkeys than Canadian law in the matter of lizards. 

THE NEW YORK STATUTE 

Still, we must confess that, in a criminal prosecu- 
tion, the general opinion of lawyers would probably 
incline to a strict construction of the statute in 
the interest of the accused ; and we admit, of 
course, that penal statutes must be strictly con- 
strued. But there is no good reason why an 
ambiguous phrase like this should be allowed to 
remain in the English and Canadian statutes. We 
trust, therefore, that the English and Canadian 
Societies will move for an amendment of the law, 
and we can safely recommend to them the adop- 
tion of the language of the law of this State. In 
point of brevity and completeness it could hardly 
be excelled. It has been tested in a large experi- 



ence, and has been found satisfactory wherever it 
has been applied by a just judge and an unpreju- 
diced jury. The language of section 655 of the 
Penal Code of the State of New York is as follows : 

** A person who overdrives, overloads, tortures, 
or cruelly beats or unjustifiably injures, maims, 
mutilates, or kills any animal, whether wild or tame, 
and whether belonging to himself or to another, or 
deprives any animal of necessary sustenance, food 
or drink, or neglects or refuses to furnish it such 
sustenance or drink, or causes, procures, or permits 
any animal to be overdriven, overloaded, tortured, 
cruelly beaten, or unjustifiably injured, maimed, or 
mutilated, or killed, or to be deprived of necessary 
food or drink, or who wilfully sets on foot, insti- 
gates, engages in, or in any way furthers any act of 
cruelty to any animal, or any act tending to pro- 
duce such cruelty, is guilty of a misdemeanor." 

The definition of section 669 of the New York 
Penal Code may also be advantageously considered 
by our Canadian and British co-laborers: 

** I. The word * animal,* as used in this title, does 
not include the human race, but includes every 
other living creature. 

"2. The word 'torture,' or * cruelty,* includes 
every act, omission, or neglect, whereby unjusti- 
fiable physical pain, suffering, or death is caused 
or permitted." 

THE DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF BATH 
AND WELLS, AND OF THE LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF ENGLAND 

IN the death on June 9th of Lord Arthur Her- 
vey, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and on June 
14th of Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, the cause of the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in England lost two of its stanchest and 
most distinguished adherents. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells was long the 
Vice-President of the Victoria Street Society for 
the Protection of Animals from Vivisection. Lord 
Coleridge has both written and spoken against 
experimentation upon living animals. His essay, 
entitled " The Nineteenth Century Defenders of 
Vivisection," created a strong impression, and has 
had a wide circulation in this country as well as in 
England. Where men have done such work as 
Lord Coleridge and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
their death is felt further than can be easily esti- 
mated. The record of a long life devoted to the 
service of one's own kind, and also to the succor 
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of the helpless lower animals, is the noblest of 
records; for it means that one has been great 
enough to stand side by side with the strong and 
powerful, and yet to turn in pity to defend any 
living creature which is abused, or suffering, and is 
without defence of its own. 



INCREASED FACILITIES FOR CARRYING 
ON THE WORK AT THE SHELTER 

BY the first of August three new ambulances 
will be in use for the better transportation 
of homeless dogs and cats to the Shelter 
for animals. These ambulances were designed for 
this special service by President Haines, and, in 
appearance, resemble those used by the hospitals 
for human beings. The interior arrangements, 
however, are most complete for the accommodation 
; of small animals. The color is to be red, the color 
of the Society; the well-known emblem of the 
Society is to be on both sidesof the ambulances as 
formerly. 

In the September issue of OuR Animal Friends 
we intend to give our readers a full description of 
the new ambulances, with an account of the work 
which we will then have been able to accomplish. 
But we have readers who are particularly interested 
in the Headquarters' reports For them an an- 
nouncement of what we propose to do after the 
first of August will not in the least lessen their 
interest in what we shall be able to tell them we 
have done by the first of September. To one and 
all we extend a cordial invitation to visit the 
Shelter and to judge of the work for themselves. 

We know it has been said that we have neglected 
the smaller animals for the horses. It may yet be 
said that we neglect horses for dogs and cats. 
When it comes to what he said, what she said, and 
what he and she said that others said, one finds 
one's self in a hopeless tangle of — we had almost 
said ideas. The small animals have always been 
looked after to the best of our ability. It may be 
that the large ambulance with a horse standing in 
it is a more conspicuous object in the streets than 
the small ambulance, or than an officer carrying a 
cat in a basket. Friends of the Society have told 



us that they had never thought of asking us to 
send for a cat. Had they inquired at Headquarters, 
they might have learned that all sorts and con- 
ditions of cats are brought to us every day ; that 
requests to send for homeless, starving, and dis- 
eased cats reach us by almost every mail ; that 
such requests are as likely to be couched in 
German, French, Italian, or Spanish, as they are to 
be in English ; and that they are as likely to come 
from Washington Heights or from Harlem as 
from the Bowery. In fact, we may assert that the 
Shelter at One Hundred and Second Street and 
East River is every bit as central as our Head- 
quarters in Twenty-second Street, 

e s 

Peter Daily, a big, powerful truck driver, was 
driving through Tenth Avenue. The vehicle was 
loaded with paving stones. Through the careless- 
ness of the driver, one of the wheels of the truck 
got caught in the railroad track in such a way as 
to make it impossible for the horse to stir a step 
further. The sudden stopping of the animal almost 
threw Daily off his seat. He was angry, and swore 
at the unoffending horse. The wheel was so firmly 
wedged between the rails of the track that nothing 
short of unloading the cart would avail. Now 
Daily was as stubborn as he was big. and declared 
that the horse could and should pull the load 
without assistance, although the latter was freely 
offered by spectators. The innocent cause of all 
the trouble was pulled, kicked, and abundantly 
cursed. Still the wheel would not turn. Daily 
got furious, and seeing a huge piece of hickor)' 
wood about four feet long lying near the gutter, he 
picked it up, and before the disgusted lookers-on 
could interfere, he struck the horse several blows. 
The bludgeon was again raised to strike when 
Officer Evans, who took in the situation at a glance, 
arrived on the scene. Daily, getting sight of the 
officer, dropped the weapon and tried to sneak 
away, but it was too late. The vehicle was un- 
loaded and lifted out of the track, and then Daily 
was taken to the Second District Police Station, 
arraigned before Justice Ryan, and charged with 
cruelty to the horse. The bludgeon was laid upon 
the magistrate's desk, as evidence. Daily had noth- 
ing to say in his own defence, and was committed 
for trial under $300 bail. The justice, in concluding 
the hearing, said: " I wish I could sentence you to 
receive two hundred lashes." Subsequently Daily 
was fined $2; by the Court of Special Sessions. 
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Just as the patrol was starting out for duty one 
morning a quick telephone call for Headquarters 
was received: "A horse has fallen into a quick- 
sand at Central Park. Send help immediately." 
Officers of the Society were at once sent to 
the scene of trouble. The work of clearing 
out the lake on Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, which requires a large number of men and 
horses, has been going on for some time ; and while 
John Bolen was backing up his horse, it fell over 
the embankment to the bottom of the excavation 
and sank up to its body in the liquid mud. Many 
fruitless attempts had been made to rescue the 
animal, but it sank deeper and deeper until only 
its head remained above the water. The officers 
adopted heroic measures at once by fastening a 
chain around the neck of the drowning animal. 
Then a team of strong horses was hitched to 
the end of the chain, and with the assistance of 
many willing hands, the half-drowned creature was 
pulled to a place of safety, nothing the worse for 
his fall, only a little frightened at the rough treat- 
ment to which it was necessarily subjected in order 
to save its life. 



The Japanese are noted for their kindness to 
animals. They often buy gold-fish and turtles, 
and carry them away to the water's edge, where 
they set the little captives free to be happy again 
in their own way. 

e e e 

Do not run after happiness, but seek to do good, 
and you will find that happiness will run after you. 
The day will dawn full of expectation, the night 
fall full of repose. This world will seem a very 
good place, and the world to come a better place 
still. — Church Standard, 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 

PORTHB 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 



I BAST Via STREET, NEW ' 



The women of Canada who subscribed for a 
pair of horses, a sleigh, and furs, as a wedding gift 
to Princess May, were justly indignant that the 
horses were docked before being shipped. It is 
said that steps are being taken to prosecute the 
parties responsible for this act, and that the sub- 
scribers are also sending a memorial to the Princess, 
asking her Royal Highness to express her reproba- 
tion of the cruel practice, and to refuse to accept 
the horses. 

ess 

The old traditionsaffirm that at least four beasts 
have been translated to heaven ; namely, the ass 
that spoke to Balaam, the whit^ foal that Christ 
rode into Jerusalem, the Borak that bore Mahomet 
on his famous night journey, and the dog that 
wakened the seven sleepers. To recognize, as 
Goethe did, brothers in the greenwood and in the 
teeming air, to sympathize with all lower forms of 
life, and hope for them a range of limitless possi- 
bilities in the hospitable home of God, is surely 
more becoming to a philosopher.a poet, or aChris- 
tian, than that careless scorn which commonly 
excludes them from regard, and contemptuously 
leaves them to annihilation. — Alger's Doctrine of a 
Future Life. 
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THE BRIDE OF A DAY 
By Samuel Beswick. C. E. 









IN the autumn of last year, when summer resorts 
were crowded with the annual exodus of city 
people seeking rest, pleasure, and healthy influ- 
ences, our family of six was located for a time at 
Port Stanley, on the Canadian side of Lake Erie. 
At this part the shore rises to a bluff one hun- 
dred feet high, looking across the lake towards 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the opposite shore. 

One day, on our return from a short trip on the 
lake in a small steamer, we found that a terrible 
host of new arrivals had taken possession of the 
entire place. They were tiny insects, familiarly 
known as "sailor boys." Millions upon millions 
covered the entire shore, and every tree, bush, 
and building. Like the locusts in Egypt, they 
had swarmed and taken possession of everything. 
They had entered every room, passage, and hall- 
way in our homes. They covered us the mo- 
ment we set foot on shore, and we looked as 
if we were parading the beach in a snow-storm. 
Tiny beings they were, full of life and beau- 
tiful in form and appearance, destined to live 
only that day, and to be followed by others as 
beautiful, as wonderfully made, and as certainly 
to die on the day of their nuptials. A strong wind 
blowing from the lake had helped to develop them, 
and had driven them on shore. Here they rested, 
married, gave birth to a numerous offspring, and 
died — all in a day. Their descendants followed 
the same destiny; day after day beheld a new 
generation, new marriages, new families, and new 
deaths, during the season that followed. It was a 
marvellous sight. 

The insect was placed under a powerful micro- 
scope, and the spectacle which presented itself was 
in the highest degree interesting. The precision, 
beauty of structure, and wonderful design displayed 
in this tiny creature are truly remarkable. The 
history of its life is told in three chapters, explan- 
atory of its three stages of existence, in each of 



which it is a totally different being, both as to 
form, habits, nourishment, and dwelling. In this 
respect it is unlike every other member of the ani- 
mal kingdom. It is known as the Day-Fly, and is 
so called because it lives one day only after its 
birth as a perfect insect. 

Its first stage is that of a larva, when it is about 
half an inch in length. Projecting from each side of 
the body is a row of six double paddles to row with, 
whilst the tail is formed of three long, beautifully 
formed, feather-like prongs. Its body is pellucid, 
almost as clear as glass, so that, by allowing sunlight 
to fall upon and through it, its internal structure may 
be plainly seen. It has large, protuberant eyeballs, 
which are curiously reticulated and of a citron color. 
Each eyeball consists of thousands of hexagonal- 
shaped parts, and each part is a distinct hexagonal 
eye, perfect in itself. 

The six double paddles on each side of the body 
act also as so many brushes, and collect the air by 
which it breathes. The three-pronged tail is a 
beautiful apparatus fringed with fine feathery hairs, 
and is destined to become the still more beautiful 
three-pronged tail of the future butterfly insect in 
its third and last stage of existence. The tail acts 
both as a propeller and as a rudder; and when 
paddles and tail act together, the tiny creature can 
rush forward with great rapidity. 

In its middle stage of being, the day-fly is an 
object of great interest and curiosity, for although 
it is encased and wrapped up like a mummy in its 
chrysalis covering, it nevertheless has the power of 
swimming and pursuing objects. In this state it 
is clear and transparent, so that every part of the 
insect is as clearly visible through its covering as it 
will be when it emerges as a perfected day-fly, and 
its future form can already be plainly distinguished. 

In its last and third stage of being, it comes forth 
as a flying insect. On emerging from its chrysalis 
covering it seems for a short time to be lifeless, 
after which it appears to awake to a new conscious- 
ness, and to be inspired with a new idea of itself 
and its mission. Its first act is to take a bath and 
to clean and polish its wings ; then it soars aloft in 
the joy of its new existence, and at once, without 
a moment's delay, seeks the companionship of 
thousands of its race which have just come into the 
new life, like itself. Not a moment is lost, how- 
ever, in frivolous enjoyment of the new life; for 
every male at once seeks out its partner, and every 
female accepts its mate. The mate having been 
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chosen, they retire to the next neighboring plant, 
bush, or tree, and their future acts seem to be 
prompted by an unerring instinct, full of tender- 
ness and affection for each other. There is no 
family jarring, no offspring to raise, feed, or pro- 
tect. Yet the parental feeling is the dominant 
instinct of these tiny creatures. Immediately on 
their union they are prompted to provide for their 
future offspring, which they are destined never to 
behold. 

They act as if they knew and felt that their last 
day is at hand, and that their offspring are to live 
in another element than that in which they them- 
selves now exist. So these tiny creatures — the 
bride and bridegroom of a day — go in search of the 
nearest pond or still water, and there the provident 
parent deposits her eggs. Like a wise and prudent 
mother, she carefully and tenderly packs them into 
a little parcel or package, so that it may float on 
the surface, like Moses in the wicker basket, where 
the warm sun will hatch the precious eggs she has 
so carefully packed together. 

It is remarkable that the day-fly has been 
imprisoned and secluded for days, even for a week, 
after emerging from the chrysahs state, without 
dying. The object of its existence is to be mated. 
If it is captured and secluded and so prevented 
from mating, it will not die at the usual time ; but 
the instant the female is set free, it seeks its mate, 
deposits its eggs as if no interference had taken 
place, and then immediately dies, as it would have 
done a week previously if it had not been 
imprisoned. Another remarkable fact is that dur- 
ing the whole of the ephemeral existence of these 
insects as day-flies they never partake of food. 
Their single function is to reproduce their kind; 
that done, their destiny is to die, 

BIRDS THAT SING IN MIDSUMMER 

By Stoddard Goodhue 

JUST what feeling prompts a bird to sing, is a 
matter of dispute; but whether the song is 
a mere outburst of joyousness, or a message to 
the singer's mate, it certainly bears a close relation 
to the nesting impulse. Most birds sing rarely, if 
at all, after their young have broken shell. Hence 
it is that by midsummer our woods and orchards, 
which through June were resonant with bird voices, 



become com- 
paratively si- 
lent. The few 
birds that still 
sing are those 
that nest late 
in the season, 
and those that 
raise a second 
brood. In the 
general si- 
lence, their 
voices become 
conspicuous, 
though some 
of them would 
scarcely be no- 
ticed amid the 
full chorus of 
t he spring- 
time. 

One bird of *""' ''■'"■■ '|-vcatchi» 

which this certainly is true is the familiar little 
chipping sparrow, a plainly attired but neat and 
wholesome little fellow that hops into every door- 
yard in the land, and confidingly builds his nest 
in the nearest shrub. A dainty nest it is, too, 
compactly woven of pieces of vegetable fibre, and 
because it is always lined with a layer of horse- 
hair, chippy himself is sometimes called the " hair- 
bird." As chippy's mate broods over the eggs in 
the nest, I presume she listens to her husband's 
song with as much interest and pleasure as if he 
had the voice of a thrush, but to less appreciative 
ears his song is a very monotonous ditty indeed. 
It consists of a single note, repeated over and over 
many times in rapid succession, without variation 
in tone or inflection. One cannot help wondering 
that the bird himself does not tire of it. But he 
never seems to do so. He repeats his one note 
many thousands of times in the course of the sea- 
son, and the last time with quite as much apparent 
satisfaction as the first. No doubt he does his 
very best each time, and he should be credited 
accordingly, even though the result is in no wise 
remarkable. 

Another persistent singer that is quite as com- 
mon and almost as familiar as the hair-bird is the 
song sparrow. This is almost the first bird to begin 
singing in the spring, and it does not tire of its own 
music till the summer is over. Its song is not greatly 
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varied, but its notes are sweet and resonant. The 
song sparrow spends much of its time on the ground, 
hopping inconspicuously through the shrubbery, 
and usually quite unnoticed by persons who do not 
especially care for birds. At a little distance it 
may be mistaken for the English sparrow, but on 
nearer view, its striped head and rather more slender 
figure will serve to distinguish it. The nest of the 
song sparrow is a rather bulky and not very artistic 
structure, placed on or near the ground, well pro- 
tected from view by a clump of grass or a thick 
shrub. 

That comical little sprite, the house wren, is a 
summer singer known to everybody; at least he 
would be, if the quarrelsome English sparrows did 
not so often drive him from the dooryards he would 
like to frequent. When he is allowed to settle near 
us, he is a most entertaining neighbor. His song 
can never be mistaken. It seems to burst out of a 
sudden, and gush and bubble forth into a little 
whirlpool of music, as if the little fellow had held 
it back as long as he could, and it had finally broken 
out in spite of him. The notes crowd and jostle 
one another, as if each of them were engaged in a 
mad scramble to be delivered before its fellows, and 
the wren's nimble tongue keeps none of them long 
waiting. 

In marked contrast to the enthusiasm of the wren 
is the leisurely manner of another summer singer, 
the warbling vireo. This bird comes familiarly 
about the parks and gardens and into the cities 
wherever there are trees to its liking, but its garb 
of drab and white is so modest and its manner is 
so retiring that it is seldom noticed. Flitting always 
among the leaves in search of insects, it is a bird to 
be heard rather than seen. But its soft toned, easy- 



flowing warble tells of its presence, and coming, as 
it often does, from a tree-top above a crowded 
street, it is a soothing and delightful contrast to 
the din of the city. 

Passing into the fields that skirt the settlements, 
our ears are greeted, even on the hottest August 
day, by a cheery, vivacious song. The singer, 
perched at the top of a neighboring tree, is a very 
small bird that seems at first to be of a plain black 
color. If we could get a nearer view, however, we 
should find that he is not black at all, but of a deep 
glossy blue, and changing to green in varying lights. 
Indigo-bird is the very appropriate name given this 
little bird. He is about the most persistent singer 
of them all. A visitor from the tropics, he comes 
to spend only a short summer season with us, and 
seems not in the least to mind the heat, but rather 
to enjoy perching in the full glare of the August 
sun. His song is somewhat lacking in sweetness, 
but its notes are varied and of clear and pleasing 
intonation. As he sings so cheerily, his mate, a 
plain brown bird, is brooding over four white eggs 
in her nest in a clump of bushes. The nest is a 
rather clumsy affair, made of leaves, vegetable 
fibres, and rootlets. It is placed near the ground. 
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between three or four stems that support it only 
at the sides, but it answers its purpose quite as 
well as a neater structure. 

The deep woodlands and wooded parks on an 
August day seem even more destitute of bird lile 
than the gardens and orchards, but their silence is 
almost sure to be broken by two very characteristic 
sounds. The one is a sweet, questioning voice, 
like '■ pe-wee," the last syllable long drawn out and 
closing with a rising inflection. The other is a 
composed, leisurely song, constantly interrupted 
and taken up again, as if it were of no importance 
at all to the singer whether he sings or is silent, yet 
all delivered with the solemn tone and measured 
cadence of an anthem. The author of the ques- 
tioning couplet of notes is the wood-pewee fly- 
catcher, a demure little bird in gray that is sitting 
bolt upright on a dead limb in some tree near at 
hand, industriously scanning the air all about him, 
in hope of espying an insect. If he docs discover 
one, he will dash off and seize it and return to his 
perch. This is the regular method of hunting 
adopted by the flycatchers. They let the game 
come to them instead of going in pursuit of it 
as most small birds do. The pewee can hardly in 



strict justice be called a singer, the notes just 
described being his only attempt in this direction, 
but they are heard so constantly in the summer 
woodland that we could not well pass their author 
unnoticed. 

The matter-of-fact singer whose leisurely song 
attracts us will probably not be seen at all, though 
we hear him constantly. If we do catch a glimpse 
of him, we shall see a very plain little bird mov- 
ing incessantly, yet never hurriedly, among the 
branches, keeping time perhaps to his song. This 
is the red-eyed vireo, a cousin of the sweet warbler 
whose voice is heard in the city. The two are 
very similar in appearance and manner, though 
their haunts differ so widely. Indeed, the vireos 
are all so like one another that at a little distance 
they cannot be distinguished except by their 
voices. There is one exception only among our 
northern species — the yellow-throated vireo having 
departed from the family custom to the extent of 
donning a bit of color, as his name would indicate. 
Otherwise all wear a Quaker garb. All are sweet 
singers, and their notes have a peculiarly sympa- 
thetic, restful quality which suggested for one of 
them the name brotherly-love vireo, and which 
has led some one to term the red-eyed vireo 
the "preacher." His discourse certainty sounds 
sermon-like amid the Sabbath silence of the wood- 
land. The white-eyed vireo is another species 
whose notes may be heard throughout the season. 
Indeed, almost all the vireos are persistent sing- 
ers, but those I have mentioned are most notice- 
able because they are the commonest. Another 
familiar species is called the solitary vireo. 

The vireos, as a family, are famous architects, 
being surpassed in this respect only by the ori- 
oles. Their nests are compactly woven cups, 
of very firm, durable texture, suspended by the 
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rim from forked limbs. By way of decoration, the 
walls are sometimes covered with lichens. One 
species, the white-eyed, usually adds a bit of news- 
paper, because of which habit he is dubbed the 
"politician." Though differing in details of work- 



manship, the nests of the different vireos are all 
constructed on so uniform and so unusual a plan 
that they may be distinguished at a glance from 
the nests of any other birds. 

OLD GRIM 

By Annie Ashmore 

DOLLY DAWSON sat on the suti-cracked 
top step of the veranda, with her elbows 
on her knees and her fat little puffs of 
hands folded under her chin, intently watching a 
small black hole in the boxwood hedge which 
divided her mamma's yard from the handsome 
grounds of a neighboring mansion. Her home was 
like a poor relation of its next-door neighbor's, 
being nothing but a cabin, and a sadly dilapidated 
cabin at that ; still there were signs of happy 
home life about it which the grand mansion 
lacked. Woman's care and taste had beautilied 
the blank, forbidding face of poverty, and a child's 
winsome little life was blossoming among other 
flowers which grew around the poor dwelling. 



Dolly was a very small person — " in her stocking 

feet," as they say, she could not have stood more 

than a yard in height ; but if she was short, she 

made up for it in girth, since she measured about 

half a yard round her waist. Her hands and feet, 

if bunched together, would have gone 

"'"i into a mitten, and her years, like her 

inches, were few, numbering but three; 

but all the same, if she was wee, she 

was wise, and when mamma lay back 

like that in her rocking-chair behind 

the blue clematis which shaded the 

veranda, with her face so white, and 

the spots on her cheeks so red, and 

her eyes closed so tightly under her 

dark, drawn brows, and her breath 

^ coming so fast — then Dolly clearly 

understood that she must make no 

noise at all. for mamma was sleeping, 

and the doctor had said it did her 

' good to sleep. 

So Dolly's dolls sat in a very crooked 
row against the step, disgracefully idle 
. in the middle of their school hours, 
with six thin flannel faces all set one 
way, and staring at nothing, with their 
rag bodies pathetically askew. Their 
carriage — a grocery box sumptuously upholstered 
in purple and gold autumn leaves — awaited their 
coming at the foot of the steps in vain; and the 
rust-red colored kitten (whose name was Nebuchad- 
nezzar, because he ate grass) lay snugly between 
those soft, warm pillars, Dolly's arms, enjoying 
more than forty winks while waiting for the fun to 
begin again. 

The shadows grew longer and longer across the 
flowery yard; the tall trees down by the street 
waved their long arms and bowed their heads, 
whispering together; the singing of the birds 
seemed to grow strange and far; the vehicles 
which occasionally passed filled the hush with their 
rumble, and Dolly's under lip began to turn down 
at the corners with an ominous tremble, for Dolly 
was only a little girl, and she felt lonesome, and 
oh, so disappointed ! 

She had heard a scuffle and a panting behind a 
hole in the boxwood hedge, and she had expected 
long ago to see something wriggle through the hole 
with crooked legs and a wagging tail, something 
which would gallop up to her and seem to say 
with its twinkling, friendly eyes: "Hello, Dolly, 
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what are you moping there for? Don't you want 
a romp ? '* 

Suddenly a man's voice broke the silence ; it 
came from over the hedge. The stern old man 
who lived alone with his servants and his dogs in 
the grand mansion next door was chiding some 
rebel to his will, 

**What are you doing there, Wolf? Back to 
your kennel ! " Mamma started up with a faint 
cry, and sank back again, sighing heavily. ** What 
mischief brings the brute here so often?" contin- 
ued the voice. **And how does he manage to 
break loose? Here, Wolf, come here, sir ! What, 
you won't obey ? Stager, go get my dog-whip ; 
this fellow shall have a lesson. Or stay, I've no 
time now, the mare won't stand ; but I'll interview 
the old dog on my return." 

** I guess he's after no harm; Mr. Grimstone," 
ventured the rich man's servant, " He's found a 
way to git through the hedge somehow, an' he 
plays with the little girl in there. Poor little mite, 
she takes lots o' comfort out of him, an' she must 
be lonesome enough sometimes, with her widow 
mother sick an' " 

** What's all that to me? "broke in the master, 
harshly. ** Why do you repeat idle gossip to me ? 
' See that Wolf is chained up at once — at once, do 
you hear?" And he passed down the walk with a 
step as heavy as if he had been treading down some 
rebel. 

" Well, well, you are Grim by name and grim by 
natur'!" commented the servant. **To think he 
could actually gredge the old dog to the innercent 
child — his own flesh an' blood ! But I ain't no 
heathen, ef he is, an' I won't bother about old 
Wolf, yit awhile, anyways. The poor little baby 
shall hev her fun for all o' me ! " 

Dolly heard little of this speech, for mamma 
called her darling, and, holding her close in her 
arms and kissing her many, many times with her 
burning lips, she said : 

" My little girl knows who that was who drove 
past, does she not?" And Dolly answered confi- 
dently, as one who knew her lesson well: ** Glampy." 

"Yes, Dolly darling, your own dear grandpa," 
whispered mamma, her frail arms trembling round 
the child — "your grandpa, who will love you 
when mamma is taken away." Her meek eyes, 
swimming in tears, sought the heavens, and Dolly, 
leaning on her lap, looked up too, wondering. 

A scuffle of feet scattering the fallen leaves, and 



a merry ** Bowf ! " close by, and Dolly screamed 
out rapturously : 

" Here's Dolly's doggie come to play ! " And 
away she danced to meet and greet her dearest 
friend, confidant, and playmate, Wolf Grimstone, 
the rebel and truant from next door. 

Stop ! We must have a good look at this person- 
age, so dear to Dolly Dawson. 

He had a long body, of the color of a dusty mat, 
set on four crooked legs ; he had a bushy tail, with 
which he could talk to Dolly by the hour ; he was 
shaggy all over, had the very best sort of coat for 
baby hands to hang on by when his legs carried him 
too fast for Dolly to keep up with him. But his face 
was his fortune (in her eyes) ; it was a long-nosed 
dog-face, with a mouth that extended from ear to 
ear, and was always laughing at Dolly, while his 
little brown eyes winked and blinked, and sdid such 
killingly funny things to her that she believed him 
to be the very finest fellow in all the world. 

There were those who called this nonpareil a 
mongrel cur, and wondered what possessed old 
Grimstone to keep such a brute, so particular as 
he was, too, about having his horses and dogs of 
the purest blood and the most unimpeachable pedi- 
gree. Wolf was not even a young dog, as any one 
might see by his grizzled jowls and glazed eyes ; he 
was almost toothless, and was. losing his hearing, 
and would soon be useless even to bark at a tramp 
— an eyesore among his beautiful companions of 
the kennels, a nuisance that ought to have been put 
out of his misery (and his critics' sight) long ago. 

And yet there he was, alive and kicking, often 
threatened by his hard old master, yet unharmed, 
and likely to remain so ! 

What was it thaf secured the old dog's safety ? 

Here is a key that might have solved that problem 
for the curious. 

The worn young mother sitting there with the 
wreck of her life behind her, once played with 
Wolf — a young dog then — as her child is playing 
with him now. She and he once romped together 
just so on the sward, but with rare flowers and 
fountains and gravelled walks around them, and a 
stately mansion close by, which she called her 
home, while her father — hard to all the world but 
her — laughed at her merry pranks with the ugly 
waif, and tolerated him for her sake. After years 
of change and loss and sorrow, the daughter has 
crept back to her father's gates to die, and lo ! her 
old playmate is there yet, sheltered under the roof 
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from which her angry father has driven her. The 
dog is tolerated still, though she is unforgiven ! 

"Surely his heart is not all bitterness toward 
me, since he keeps the old dog that I loved/* mused 
Eleanor Dawson ; " and when my fault and I are 
buried together in the grave, he who has mercy on 
a dumb brute will not cast out my child. Alas ! 
my poor father, had I been able to divine the 
jealous love you bore me under your cold, repellent 
manners, heart-hunger would not have driven me 
into the marriage you abhorred ! We might have 
been so happy together, my father and I ! But 
now, through my folly, he is descending the vale 
of years without a child to lean upon, while I perish 
unforgiven. When my baby is alone, helpless as 
the birdling fallen out of its nest, will not that stern 
heart, which has been obdurate to the mother, 
soften to the child?" 

A storm of grief and terror shook the frail mother; 
sobs choked her; hot tears gushed forth; yet she 
strove to hide all signs of her suffering from the 
child, and covering her face with her hand, leaned 
back in a pathetic imitation of restful slumber, and 
so endured the agony alone. 

** Quiet now, Wolf," whispered Dolly, holding up 
a wee finger, as she caught sight of the recumbent 
figure in the chair; " mamma sleeping aden." 

So then Wolf invited her to chase him to the 
farther end of the yard and round the two old apple- 
trees till she was out of breath. Then she sat down 
on a mossy stone with her back against an apple- 
tree, and Wolf went through all his antics, one 
after the other, to make fun for her. He raced 
back and forward as hard as he could go ; he rolled 
on the ground, kicking up leaves and twigs in a 
perfect shower ; he stood up in front of her, panting 
with all his might, with his elbows all turned out, 
with his roguish little eyes fastened on her face, 
with one ear inside out, with his lip tucked between 
his side teeth, with bits of rubbish sticking to his 
eyebrows, and with his tail wagging as if it would 
wag itself off, all to make Dolly clap her hands and 
scream with laughter until she had to stuff her 
apron into her mouth to hush herself. Never was 
such a funny fellow as old Wolf! Oh, I tell you, 
he was company fit for a king ! 

After that Wolf showed Dolly where he had 
buried some specially sweet and succulent bones, 
in a corner among mamma's dahlias where those 
stuck-up dudes, his brother dogs, could not get at 
them ; and as he felt rather ** peckish " after his 



exertions, he resurrected the ripest one, and lay 
down to gnaw it, keeping his droll little eyes upon 
Dolly in case she might have anything to say. 

There the two playmates stayed, enjoying each 
other's society with the mutual understanding and 
esteem of congenial spirits, till the sun was quite 
hidden behind the trees, and twilight was drawing 
her gray veil closer around them. Dolly's eyes 
grew heavy, and she began to have visions of 
bread-and-milk, and mamma's arms, and warm 
oblivion on Blanket Bay; and at last her drowsy 
little head sunk down and rested on Wolfs shaggy 
back and stayed there. 

Not for long, though. Wolf knew better than 
that. Up he bounced with an exaggerated snort, 
and gave himself such a vigorous shaking that 
Dolly woke quite up, eager to see what joke he 
was up to now. Then he dared her to beat him in 
a race to the house, and tore up the short path, 
she after him, he barking and she laughing in a 
way to do the saddest heart good to hear them. 

And so the tumultuous pair burst upon the quiet 
figure in the rocking-chair, and tried to see her 
smile through the dusk. Such a very still 
mamma ! Surely she is sleeping yet ? Hush, 
Wolf, we must not wake her! But how can 
she be sleeping with her eyes so wide open ? 

Ah ! why does the wise old dog's merrily wag- 
ging tail suddenly droop, and his jauntily cocked 
ears flatten and cringe as he looks up in that quiet 
white face ? Why does he lay his chin upon the 
pale hand, lying with the palm up across her lap, 
and whimper and tremble, and at last throw back 
his head and give forth that most piteous of 
animal cries, a dog's howl of grief and fear? 

Poor little Dolly, you know not why, but your 
baby heart thrills responsive to that fatal note, and 
you suddenly scramble up into mamma's lap in 
wild fear, and cling to her, and squeeze your little 
warm face against her cold, cold cheek, with 
breathless calling of her name, and then start 
back, wild with fright at the strange cold touch of 
her cheek and the thin red thread which is trick- 
ling from her mouth ! You fly from the dreadful 
thing that looks like mamma but is not her at all. 
You run screaming anywhere, anywhere, so you 
may hide from it. You cling to your dumb 
playmate with both your baby hands as he makes 
for his hole in the hedge, seemingly forgetful for 
once of Dolly, and heedless of her distress. And 
since he cannot break away from you, he bores 
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himself through the gnarly tunnel with you hang- 
ing to his shaggy pelt, desperately scrambling 
on little bruised knees to keep up with him, and 
leaving a trail of fluttering white shreds. You 
are through at last. You see tall trees arch- 
ing overhead, and hear the drip of fountains 
and smell the perfumes of rare flowers ; and at the 
end of a long dusky vista stands a beautiful 
palace with broad marble steps and a pillared 
portico. The sudden conviction that you are 
lost in this strange place where mamma will never 
find you, added to all that has gone before, quite 
breaks your baby heart. You drop down in a for- 
lorn little heap in the middle of the driveway and 
give yourself up to tears ; and after a troubled 
pause of indecision, and a weighing of the question 
in his sorely puzzled dog-brain» Wolf gives up his 
idea of running home for help for mamma, accepts 
the duty thrust upon him, and so lies down by 
weeping Dolly to protect her. 

Silas Grimstone, or ** Old Grim,** as his neighbors 
called him, was letting his pet trotter, Saucy Jen, 
out for a spin on the straight, level road before he 
would turn up his own avenue. He had received 
many compliments that afternoon on her speed 
and beauty, had out-trotted all competitors, had 
refused a swinging sum for her from an envious 
rival, and was returning home full of complacency 
and covered with glory. 

And yet, as he neared his handsome dwelling, 
these sources of satisfaction seemed to fail him. 
His thoughts flew back like birds of ill omen to the 
trouble which poisoned all his prosperity. Old 
Grim had fairly earned his nickname. He was a 
wealthy man ; he had had sons and a daughter, and 
ought to have had a happy home life ; but he had 
always been a hard man, who liked better to rule 
his fellow-men than to win their affection. The 
cold atmosphere with which he surrounded himself 
had withered every flower of love as it sprang up 
on his life path ; his young wife had faded from 
earth in sheer weariness of her loveless life ; his 
sons had left him one by one as they grew old 
enough to face the world which seemed to them 
less unsympathetic than their father ; and his only 
daughter, the secret idol of his locked heart, had 
deserted him in a fit of heart-hunger for a forbidden 
lover, believing her father as indifferent to her as 
he pretended to be in the folly of his pride. Since 
then he had lived alone but for his servants, his 



horses, and his dogs, being left severely to himself by 
his neighbors who visited the desertion of his family 
upon his head, and growing harder and bitterer 
month by month in his narrow, self-centred exist- 
ence. 

The return, not long ago, of his disowned 
daughter, widowed and broken in health and for- 
tune, had roused all the gall in his nature. He 
stubbornly affected to be ignorant of her pres 
ence close by him, while she, broken-spirited and 
ashamed, dared make no appeal, but hoped against 
hope that when she was gone he might show to 
her child the mercy he had denied to her. 

" Did I not warn her that Dawson was a scoun- 
drel? "mused Grimstone, involuntarily trying to 
justify himself as he sped nearer and nearer to the 
poor hovel to which she had crept for shelter, not 
daring to approach her father's home. " She was 
pining for love, and he loved her, she said. Ha ! ha ! 
how well he loved her! He speculated on the rich 
man's weakness, and when he discovered his mis- 
take, he deserted her and let her shift for herself. 
My daughter, my Nelly, who had never known a 
hardship! " he groaned, in the anguish of retrospect. 
"Well, she deserved it. Had she not deserted me» 
and did I not love her?'* he bitterly ejaculated. 

" How did you show your love ? " whispered con- 
science. " Did you ever admit one of your children 
to intimacy with you ? Did you ever utter a word 
of affection or praise, or offer a caress ? Did you 
expect love to grow where you never sowed the 
seed ? Love is a tender plant that must be first 
sown, and then cultivated." 

" I was made of sterner stuff than to babble soft 
speeches to win love that should have been mine 
by nature," he boasted. *' I was a good father to 
one and all, and loaded them with indulgences ; 
they lacked for nothing that wealth could give. 
But I was cursed with ungrateful children ; and 
she, the most indulged of all, was the worst, the 
most ungrateful and rebellious. She chose her 
own path, and took it over my very heart ; let her 
keep to it now. I will never forgive her. As for 
the child — his child — I would not stoop to lift it 
out of the way if death was rushing upon it." And 
in the bitterness of wounded love Silas Grimstone 
thought he really meant it. 

He dexterously guided the flying mare through 
his own gates, which were set wide for his coming, 
and horse and man were instantly swallowed up in 
the deep gloom under the trees. Saucy Jen skimmed 
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onward gayly, scenting her stable ; a distant chorus 
rose from the kennels, deep-mouthed and musical 
— the dogs recognized her hoof-beat and were wel- 
coming her. 

But what was this? 

A sudden scurry in front ; Saucy Jen stopped 
with a jerk amid a volley of barking. ** That brute. 
Wolf, I declare ! " cried Grimstone, peering through 
the darkness. ** Hi, Wolf, what are you about? 
Don*t you know your own master, you fool ? Get 
along, Jen — powers above! is the dog mad? 
Here, Wolf, go home ! Home, I say ! *' 

But he shouted in vain. At the mare's first 
bound forward Wolf had leaped at her throat, as it 
seemed to Grimstone, and hung there, while the 
startled animal reared and snorted and pawed the 
air as a prelude to making a bolt and a general 
smash-up of all concerned. "Heavens! the old 
dog's gone mad, sure enough," thought Grimstone, 
in dismay ; and winding the reins round one wrist, 
he reached for the small but deadly pistol which 
he always carried, and leaned far over the dash- 
board to get a sure aim at Wolf, who was hanging 
on to the mare's bridle in spite of her frantic efforts 
to shake him off. But the next instant Grimstone 
was out of the sulky and at Jen's head,.helping the 
old dog to drag her back. With almost superhu- 
man strength the old man forced the excited ani- 
mal backward till the wheels were stopped by a 
tree, and then, with a word to soothe her, he ran 
to a little white heap in the middle of the drive. 

Wolf had already returned to it, and was tugging 
at it with sharp yelps of agony, his hair bristling 
and one hind leg dragging helplessly on the ground, 
broken in his tussle with Saucy Jen ; his faithful 
dog-heart was like to burst with the sense of Dolly's 
danger and his powerlessness to save her. 

Old Grim lifted up the little child, all damp with 
dew and heavy with sleep, from the very spot upon 
which his mare's next stride would have landed her ; 
and her curly head snuggled into his shoulder with 
a drowsy murmur of ** Mamma ! " followed presently 
by a half-wakened, ** An* dee Glampy ! " and a long, 
warm baby-sigh into his neck. 

The stubborn heart of old Grim was thrilled 
through and through. 

His own little grandchild ! Nelly's baby ! This 
soft, small armful was his own flesh and blood ; her 
baby lips had owned him ! " Dear grandpa ! " Was 
it possible that Nelly had cared to teach her infant 
that^ after all his harshness to her ? 



Merciful heaven ! How barely she had been 
saved from death-r-death under his own wheels! 
How nearly an oflfended God had taken him at his 
wicked word and let death rush upon her at his own 
hands ! 

"Oh, Lord, forgive me, and soften my hard 
heart ! " he whispered ; and presently Dolly awoke 
in a fright to find herself in somebody's arms, who 
was kissing and hugging her in the windy darkness, 
and no mamma anywhere. 

Dolly began to bawl heartily, till a cold wet nose 
was thrust, with a familiar snuffle and snort, into 
her hand, and that set her off laughing as heartily, 
for if Wolf was one of the party, all must be right. 

" My baby, I am your grandpa. You know me, 
I think ? " said Grimstone, tenderly. 

** Ess ; ^^'^ Glampy !" cooed Dolly, nestling to him. 

"And how came you here all alone, darling?" 

" Mamma said Glampy love me when mamma — 
oh, my mamma ! " Memory had returned, and 
with it grief and terror ; the child wept convul- 
sively. With a sickening foreboding he carried 
her to his house and put her into his housekeeper's 
care. 

" She is my grandchild ; she will not leave me 
again," said he, briefly ; but there was a new note 
in his voice that found an instant echo in the 
woman's heart. 

" Indeed she's welcome to this lonesome house, 
and may you be spared many years to enjoy her 
company ! " said she, fervently. 

"I'm going now for her mother; get the west 
rooms ready at once," he said ; and with the first 
blessing a fellow-mortal had invoked on him in 
years still ringing in his ears, he hurried forth. He 
took a moment to say to Stager: "You will find 
old Wolf with a broken leg down the drive ; carry 
him to his kennel and set the leg with your best 
skill. The old dog saved my grandchild's life, and 
as long as he lives it shall be remembered to him." 

Silas Grimstone was permitted not only to repent 
of his past, but to atone for it — a blessed boon not 
always accorded to the penitent. He was in time 
to draw his daughter back from the very gates of 
death, and lived to enjoy many years of that peace 
which is the nearest approach to heavenly happi- 
ness, a life ruled by love to God, to his fellow- 
creatures, and to the animals God has entrusted to 
our care. The hard man was no more, for " a heart 
of flesh " had been given him through the humble 
ministry of a little child and an old dog. 
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SHINING HOURS 

THE liiile busy bee could, of course, show our young 
people how (o improve each shining hour much bet- 
ter than we can tell ihem how to do it; but ihe Utile 
busy bee has not time. Nor can he lake a pen in 
hand and speak to all of you collectively as we are doing. 
It behooves us, therefore, to attract your attention toward 
him, and to warn you that the shining hours of August are 
a^ bright and precious as any of the entire year. You 
siiould profit by every moment of them. 

It is your vacation lime, we know, and we believe as 
thoroughly as you do that holidays are for enjoyment ; but 
does pleasure mean idleness, and should idleness be carried 
so far as to mean uselessness? Regular, systematic book- 
study belongs to the winter. The development of the mind 
may be carried on more energetically In winter than in sum- 
mer ; development of character must go on always. To 
study the habits of the Utile busy bee, for instance, will help 
you wonderfully. Your holiday is his working-day. You 
have leisure, then, to study his working system. Naturally, 
you must gather your honey in the manner best suited to 
your own needs ; but, while you may not follow his methods, 
imitate his spirit. The little busy bee works in the interests 
of the whole hive. He adds to the general store. He builds 
his home, which he keeps in exquisite repair, and when any- 
thing is wrong with the cell of another bee he lends his aid 
to put things to rights again. To learn that one lesson is 
worth a shining hour, is it not ? 

And the little busy bee enjoys his work, which is another 
lesson. He goes about it in no half-hearted way. As soon 
as he is laden with honey and it is time to go home, he 
neither stops for rest or play, nor loiters by the roadside ; he 
makes a bee-line for his destination. 

Now, there is something which our young people must 
have observed, if they have lived any time at all and if they 
have accomplished anything in their lives. That is, that 
when one makes a work of pleasure, it becomes frightfully 
irksome. Nothing, in fact, is more of a task. If, on the 
other hand, one makes a pleasure of work, the face of the 
earth is changed. Stormy or clear, the days are made up of 
shining hours. Time has wings. Life seems all too short 
for what is to be done. Hope and inspiration wait on every 
efTort. The boy grows in manliness, the girl in womanli- 
ness, and all without losing a single delight that properly 
belongs to their bright youth. There are ways innumerable 
to develop the latent powers of heart and brnin. Those 
ways our young people will find for themselves. Let them 
do that duty which lies nearest to hand. Let them rejoice in 
God's sunlight, and by It work to fill with good 
even to the golden brim, each shining hour. 



A SUMMER TALK 

Bv Edith G. Ous 

IT was a very hot summer afternoon, and the animals in 
the long meadow were trying to keep cool, each in his 
own way. Two horses stood on the higher land under 
the shade of the chestnui-trees ; and knee-deep in the 
marshy brook, patiently brushing aside the troublesome Hies 
and sleepily chewing their cud, stood three comfortable, 
motherly -loo king cows. 

" Dear me," said mild little Mrs. Jersey, " I don't see how 
these young folks can run about in this heat ; I am afraid my 
own calf is getting too wild in her manners. 1 wish Farmer 
Acres would take Mrs. Grey and that long-legged colt of hers 
to some other pasture. He sets Moo a bad example." 

"Oh, it won't hurt the children to play together. Mrs. 
Grey's son is certainly a rather awkward young fellow, but 
that's the way with all colts, and he really is very well informed 
for his age ; his mother teaches him herself," said Mrs, 
Alderney, 

Just then Whii, the grey colt, and Moo, Mrs. Jersey's little 
calf, came flying across the field down to the brook. 

" There I I beat ! " cried young Master Colt. 

•■ Well, I'm not so far behind," panted Moo. " 1 think I 
did pretty well, for my legs weren't marie to run as fast as 

Whiz rubbed the side of his head against one of his fore- 
legs — a fly had tickled his car — and as Moo spoke, he glanced 
down at his feet and then at hers. 

"I wonder," he said, thoughtfully, " why our feel weren't 
made alike. My hoof is all in one piece, and yours has a 
pan in the middle of the front. My mother lold me," he con- 
tinued, "that my very farthest back great-grandfather had 
five toes, but as he used only the middle one to step on, the 
others after a very, very long time disappeared, and now all 
horses have hoofs hke mine. It's a very good thing, loo, that 
they are so hard and tough and can hold an iron shoe, for a 
horse can't do much in this life without good feet. Just think 
of the miles I shall travel before I get to be an old horse ! " 

" You haven't Iron shoes on," said Moo. 

-Oh, no: 

" ' Shoe the old horse. 
And shoe the old mare. 
But let the little bobby colt go bare t ' " 

sang Whi;. " I sha'n't wear iron shoes until my feet stop 
growing." 

'• Well, I have two toes on each foot, as you may easily 
see," said Moo. "and as I always step on both, t don't sup- 
pose that they will grow together soon. My business isn't 
fast travelling, and two toes seem to serve me very well." 

While this talk had been going on. Moo was cropping the 
fresh green grass which grew near the brook ; and now, 
standing with her feet in the cool marsh, she began chewing 

The little colt watched her curiously. 

■' Thai's a funny way you have of eating your food twice," 
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he began. " I should think it rather a waste of time, Moo. 
Now, I eat mine once for all ; I wonder why you don't do as 
I do ? " 

" I'm sure I never thoujjht of that," said Moo. " It does 
seem strange. I'll ask mother. Mother, why do cows eat 
differently from horses ? " 

Her mother jumped, for she had been asleep standing up. 
Resuming her occupation of switching away the bothersome 
flies, which during her nap had grown bolder and settled in 
little groups on her broad back, she spoke slowly : 

•• There are two reasons, which work together. In the first 
place, I suppose you know that horses have upper front teeth 
where you have none. They nip the grass off, using their 
lips to gather it together, but we cows use our rough tongues 
to draw the grass into our mouths. When Mrs. Grey Horse 
takes in her food she chews and swallows it, and it goes into 
her stomach, and begins right away to be made into good 
blood, which helps her to draw Farmer Acres* carts. But 
cows have four stomachs, joined together, and when I have 
gathered the food into my mouth, I don't stop to chew it, but 
just pass it down into the first stomach. There it soaks for a 
while and passes presently into the second, where it is rolled 
into little balls ; but it doesn't stop there, for, by and by, 
when I am done cropping and swallowing, I go and stand or 
lie down in a comfortable place and draw those little balls, 
one after another, up my throat into my mouth, to be chewed 
with my strong, flat, grinding teeth. After that they go down 
to my third stomach, and then to my fourth — which is my 
true stomach — where they are digested and made into good 
blood and rich, sweet milk. Whenever you see a cow look- 
ing quite contented, chewing and chewing, and working her 
lower jaw from side to side, and never all the time taking a 
bite of anything, you may know that she is chewing her cud." 

" You wouldn't think, would you," said Whiz, who put 
two and two together very quickly, " that green grass and 
red clover could be growing in the ground in the morning 
and be changed before night into foamy white milk ! " 

*• How tormenting these flies are," said Moo. " I'm sorry 
my tail has burrs in the tassel, because it isn't so good for a 
fly-brush." 

•'I have burrs in mine, too," said Whiz; "but, Moo, our 
tails aren't alike either, are they? Do you know, I found out 
something the other day. My mother's tail is shprter than 
your mother's." 

" But they look about the same length," said Moo. 

" Well, they aren't ; a horse's tail looks long because it has 
long hairs growing all over it and hanging down, but a cow's 
tail is really longer, and has only a few long hairs at the end 
to make a tassel." 

" Well, they are both good for the same use," said Moo. 

*• I have long hair growing on my neck, too," said Whiz, 
looking at himself in the brook. •• It will be a fine mane by 
and by. My mother told me a frightful story the other day 
about some cruel men who cut off their horses' manes and 
half their tails ! Just think how that must have hurt, to say 
nothing of being driven crazy with flies with nothing to 
brush them away with. No wonder that horses feel some- 
times like kicking and biting and running away; those are 
only our ways of defending ourselves." 

"I should hook them if they tried to do that to me — that 



is, after I get my horns." said Moo. "You don't see them 
coming, do you. Whiz ? " lowering her head for the little colt 
to look. 

" Pooh ! you're too young," said he. 

" Well, they'll be there some day, and that's one way I can 
defend myself, if I can't run as fast as you can. The front 
of the skull grows out to make them ; but my mother says 
that no good cow uses her horns, or kicks, unless she is very 
badly treated. '' 

" Well," said Whiz, "we're more alike than some animals, 
but I never thought before how different we really are. See 
how unlike my mother and yours look ; even their coats are 
different." 

"Yes," said wise little Moo; "but I suppose it's mostly 
because we do different work in the world ; each is made to 
do his own work in the best way." 

" But we haven't begun to work yet," said Whiz. " Come, 
ril beat you in a race over to that chestnut-tree ! " 
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An incident which would seem to prove that a dog learns 
to understand the language of his country, was related by one 
willing to vouch for its truth. And this is the story. 

A dog had come to be very old in a family in a country 
village. One of the family remarked on a certain day, as the 
dog lay in the room : 

" I think Sancho ought to be put out of the way. He is 
only a nuisance now." 

That afternoon Sancho disappeared, and as the days passed, 
did not return. In the course of a week a neighbor said, •• I 
see that your dog is up at the poorhouse." On inquiry it was 
learned that Sancho, having called at the poorhouse and been 
kindly received, had continued on as a guest. And ever 
after, although he sometimes made a brief call at his own 
home, he lived at the Town Farm, and there peacefully ended 
his dog's life. 

THE GOLDENROD 

By Ernest E. Thompson 

[for our animal friends] 

WHEN I learned that the children had elected the 
Goldenrod to be the emblem flower of America, 
I was especially pleased on account of a kind of 
goldenrod with which I was very familiar during 
my Western life. It is the Crozier goldenrod, or Solidago 
nemoralis, which is found almost everywhere on the prairies 
and pastures of America. In the West it is called the prairie 
compass, from the fact that its spike of flowers always points 
to the north. Even in winter the traveller can guide himself 
by the direction it indicates, for it stands up through the 
snow and bravely continues to point to the north, until at 
length it is destroyed by the weather or crushed by the cattle. 
In the early autumn its seeds are the chief support of many 
of the small birds that otherwise might starve. Prominent 
among these are the redpoll linnets that migrate southward 
from the Arctic regions to escape the rigor of the northern 
winter. 
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IN THE WOODS 

By Emily Paret Atwater 

[fom our animal friends] 

FOR the student of nature and lover of animals, there 
are few places more attractive than the quaint rural 
districts of Southern Maryland. Imagine yourself 
stretched on a fragrant bed of needle-shaped leaves, 
under a giant pine tree, some sultry afternoon in August. 
The cornfields are basking in the fierce heat, but here the 
forest trees throw their flickering shadows around you, and 
a gentle breeze just stirs the ferns that cluster about a tiny 
spring near by. There is a sudden whir, a flash of wings, 
and two speckled partridges drop down to peck at the crim- 
son berries growing among the ferns, and dip their thirsty 
bills in the cool water. They take no notice of the quiet fig- 
ure lying in the shade, but after strutting up and down for a 
few moments they take their flight back to the sunny fields. 

What can be the meaning of all that chattering and squeal- 
ing in the top of yonder stately chestnut ? There he comes ! 
A little gray squirrel, running nimbly around the tree trunk, 
pursued by his less agile helpmate, who scolds furiously as 
she chases him. Perhaps Pi\pa Squirrel's dinner did not 
a^ree with him, or did he make some insulting remark about 
the cooking ? There is a stir in the thicket, and an exqui- 
site scarlet tanager. of brilliant plumage and gorgeous color- 
ing, hops forth. He gazes with surprise and curiosity at the 
scampering squirrels. He seems to say : 

" What a disgraceful thing it is for a husband and wife to 
quarrel that way! Mrs. Tanager and myself never scold 
and chase each other. We consider it beneath our dignity 
to make scenes." 

Startled by a sudden rustle, the tanager flies back to the 
thicket, the squirrels flee to their nest in the chestnut, as a 
big brown rabbit leaps over the spring, and *• fetches up 
on his hind legs," eying you with the same expression of 
astonishment that he must have bestowed on the "Tar 
Baby." But he has not much lime to pursue investigations, 
and with a few swift bounds he is out of sight. 

Presently there fall on the drowsy air a few low notes like 
the first tones of a violin under a master hand. Yes, there 
he is, perched on yonder sapling, the shyest of monarchs, the 
king of American songsters. And now the notes quicken, 
thrill, vibrate with the passion of song. They tell of the 
glory of the summer sky, the freedom of the quiet woods, 
the gladness of his own heart, then die softly, plaintively 
away, the sweetest of liquid music. 

It was after such an afternoon in the woods that I stepped 
out into the sunshine, feeling as one feels when one leaves 
behintl the quiet and repose of a cathedral for the noise and 
bustle of the outside world. On my way homeward, while 
skirting the edge of a waste field overgrown with brambles 
and coarse grass, I saw in a tangle of dried grass and weeds 
what appeared at first sight to be a large bird hovering over 
something lying on the ground. As it did not move, I 
approached for a closer look, and discovered two tiny brown 
birds, not much larger than a wren, poised in the air, their 
wings stretched out to protect their nest from the fierce heat. 



In the nest, safely sheltered by their parents' wings, were four 
baby birds just out of the shell. The parent birds did not 
move as I approached, only seemed to beseech me with im- 
ploring eyes not to harm their little ones. 

Some hours later, anxious to see if the little birds were 
safe, I again visited the nest. The parent birds were still 
there, faithfully sheltering the tender things, their tired 
heads drooping with the heat of the sun. How long to 
those patient watchers must have seemed the hours of that 
glorious afternoon ! With what longing must they have 
waited for the evening sunset and the blessed twilight bring- 
ing rest and peace ! Truly sublime is the parent love of the 
humblest of God's creatures. 

A PEACOCK TO TEA 

Bv Mary S. Lester 

[for our animal friends] 

SOME years ago I paid a visit to a friend who rented a 
cottage on Hughenden Manor, where the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield reared the celebrated white peacocks 
which he ultimately bequeathed to Queen Victoria. 

Soon after my arrival, my friend, who was confined to a 
couch by a spinal afliection, said : 

"I expect a gentleman to tea at six o'clock; would you, 
please, set the door ajar, for he cannot open it himself." 

I thought this strange, but made no remark. 

The sitting-room was approached by a long^ narrow pas- 
sage, and presently — the tea-service being laid — we heard 
the tap, tap, of a regular tread approaching the room. Then 
followed a decided jab at the door, and in swept a magnifi- 
cent peacock. No wonder, thought I, that in the early ages 
of chivalry the most solemn oath was taken on the peacock. 

Our visitor walked straight to my friend, looking around 
as if in search of something. She produced some fruit and 
cake, which he ate out of her hand, and then pecked up 
some crumbs soaked in milk from a saucer on the floor. I 
put forth my hand to caress him, upon which he raised him- 
self on his toes and uttered a shrill cry, repudiating all my 
blandishments vigorously. 

In the same manner he came every evening, remaining 
about half an hour. His afliection for his hostess was evident, 
but I never got beyond his toleration. 

Two months afterward my friend left Hughenden. Sub- 
sequently she wrote me: 

" Poor Ralph is dead. That stupid gamekeeper never let 
him into the cottage nor fed him in the evening, as he 
promised me to do. I hear from the little maid you remem- 
ber that the poor bird refused to eat, and would lie for hours 
beneath the window, uttering occasionally a plaintive cry. 
At night he persisted in roosting in the cedar-tree in the 
cottage lawn. Becoming too weak to fly upward, he lay 
among the shrubs in the dew, and was one morning found 
dead." 

Of what did he die ? Most probably of the passive cruelty 
of the gamekeeper. 

o o o 

Boys that throw stones at dogs are likely later to throw 
bombs at men. 
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Dtar Lilter-Box: 

My sister and I have maile a new frienil, in whom we tliink 
you will take particular interest. We are in the country on 
our uncle's farm. We arrived here only last week. 1)UI the 
new friend made our acquaintance the very lirsi night we 
came. We ran across her in a field, where we had gone 
for a tramp after supper. Travelling alt day in the cars 
made us ache to breathe something besides dust and cinders 
and to roll over on the grass with the dogs, as if we were 
puppies ourselves. Perhaps you are shocked and think that 
we are puppies. My sister is twelve and 1 am fourteen, but 
we don't inten<l to be prim and sedate for ten years or more. 
On the evening of which I speak, we had raced down a hill, 
and were going to race each other back to the house, when 
we heard a long, mournful sound thai made my flesh creep. 

" Wha — at do you suppose it is?" asked Rosie, " is it 
so-oroe-thing alivet " 

The sound was repeated. 

'• It's a cow, as sure as you're born. Well, Rosie ! 1 
never thought you were a girl to be afraid of a cow." 

" I'm not," said Rosie, turning red. " How could I know 
that a miserable howl like that could be made by ^cow? 
I'm not cruel enough to leave a heart-broken cow all alone, 
either ; I'm going to comfort her." 

Before I knew it, Rosie struck off into the next field, and 
went up to a big, dark object by the fence. Girls do the 
craziest things 1 She might have been killed, if the cow had 
not been really heart-broken. Uncle Robert told us after- 
wards that that cow was considered vicious. Rosie didn't 
care. She's a sort of " mamma's baby," and it was her first 
night away from home. She put both arms around the cow's 
neck and began to cry : " You poor old thing, you ! Did 
they take away your precious little calf; did they? Well, 
I'll comfort you ! They're mean things. They haven't any 
hearts. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! Boo-hoo ! " 

Then she hugged and kitsed the cow. She declares she 
didn't : she'd be chopped to pieces before she'd admit it. I 
saw her. The cow liked it, though, and if it comforted her, 
good gracious ! why shouldn't Rosie do it ? Ii did them both 
good. I stood by, thankful that I didn't need the same treat- 
ment, and Rosie coaxed the cow home. Every morning now 
she goes to the field to pet her new frien<l, and the cow fol- 
lows her like — ^well, like a dog. That's the proper citpression 
to use. I wonder if Rosie will take my head off if t say she 
has a perfect calf-love for the cow ? I'll risk it \ 

Yours faithfully. THOMAS H., Jr. 

New Hampshire 



friends in our family, and we'd used up all the names we 
knew for ponies and dogs and cats and squirrels and rabbits. 
I'd rather do anything than to sit down and think of a name 
fora new dog. The two weeks that Miss MulTei didn't have 
any name we called her " Doggie." The confusion was awful. 
Anybody who said, " Here, Doggie, Doggie ! " had a roomful 
of dogs ill a wink. All our dojjs know thai they are dogs. 
I suppose they've heard us talk about ihem a good deal, and 
then, of course, we have to say, "Good dog !" or " Ba<l 
dog ! " according to the way they go through their tricks. 

One day my youngest brother came to my room laughing 
as hard as he couid laugh. My middle brother and I were 
busy with the fox terriers, Topsy and Turvy, teaching them 
to sil up and beg. 

"Go away. Jack ; we've only a little while to finish this 
lesson," I said. 

" Come and look at your new dog, " said Jack, still laugh- 
ing, " and prove that you know enough to name her at last." 

We went into ihe next room, and there we saw the poor 
little new dog. She was really frightened, and what do you 
suppose she was afraid of ? A spider 1 

Yours very truly, 

Dora S. T. 

Diar Letter-Box .■ 

Muffin Ls my pony. He runs to the gate when he sees 
somebody coming, and I think he wants to look at the people. 
He is taller than he is long, and he has all light-hrown hair 
hanging over his eyes. His tail is half as long as his own self 

Muffin threw Cousin Mary out of the carriage last year. 
He ran away. I don't know if he hurl her or not; 1 hope 
not. That is enough about Muffin. 

Your Utile friend, 

Babv Julia. 

Dear tetter-Box .- 

The day before yesterday we had a big thunderstorm, and 
after the storm was over we found a little dead bird. It 
must have been killed by a hawk. One eye was pecked out. 
It was an oriole with a beauiiful yellow breast. I found it 
right out on our piazza. My little sister helped me bury it 
down by the barn. 

We found ihe bird on the 3d of July, so we buried it on 
The funeral was at about seven o'clock in the 



Dci 



ir Letter-Box: 

have a little Skye terrier named Miss Muffel. It took u 
weeks to name her, because there are lots of anima 



the Fourth, 
morning. 



Very truly yoi 



Alfred L. Loo.-rfts. 
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STAGGERS 

STAGGERS, or megrims, is congestion of the brain of the 
horse, and may be due lo eieessive exertion, sudden 
and great excitement, the influence of extreme heat, 
or hypertrophy of the left ventricle of the heart. In 
young horses, plethora is a frequent cause of staggers. 

As may be readily understood, congeslion of the brain con- 
sists in an accumulation of blood in the vessels; it is also 
called hyperaemia, or engorgement. When there is dimin- 
ished arterial resistance or an undue determination of blood, 
the congestion is active ; when, on the other hand, the blood 
accumulates in the vessels of the brain owing (o some obsta- 
cle to its return by the veins, the congestion is passive. 

In an article upon spinal meningitis which appeared in the 
March number of Our Animal Friends, the cerebro-spinal 
system is described at length. In speaking of the pathology 
of brain congestion, therefore, it is necessary merely lo slate 
that when the cerebral vessels are loaded with blood and the 
venous sinuses distended to a marked degree, the pressure 
upon the brain amounts to actual compression. For that 
reason, congeslion of the brain is usually sudden in its mani- 
festation and is of short duration. The horse will stop, shake 
his head, or stand stiff and quiet, as if braced to meet some 
danger ; then stagger, plunge, and fall. His nostrils will be 
widely dilated; his breathing hurried, stertorous; his eyes 
staring. These symptoms may be followed by coma, violeiit 
convulsive movements, and death. Generally, however, the 
attack passes quickly away, but the poor creature remains 
weak and giddy for several days. 

If the attack is due to disease of the blood vessels of the 
brain, or lo organic change of the heart, the symptoms are 
of slower development, manifested by drowsiness, imperfect 
vision, ditficulty in voluntary movements, diminished sensi- 
bility of the skin, followed by complete loss of consciousness, 
delirium, and death. Effusion may lake place in the arach- 
noid space and in the ventricles of the brain. 

Blood-letting, so long regarded as a cure for many a human 
ill and now an almost obsolete method of treatment, is still 
thought by some lo be a remedy for staggers. The popular 
method is to cut ihe horse's palate with ihe penknife of any 
sympathetic bystander. A man of experience in such cases 
will draw blood from the jugular vein or the temporal artery. 
This totally unnecessary treatment should be combated by 
all sensible and humane persons. A sponge saturated with 
ammonia and held to the animal's nostrils alTords instant 
relief. Then promptly remove the collar and all the harness. 
The best preventives of such attacks are to shelter tlie top of 
the head from the direct rays of the sun, and to allow a horse, 
when at work in hot weather, lo wear a wet sponge between 
his ears. The condition of plethoric young horses is improved 



by a resiricted diet and regular exercise, or a turn out to grass. 
Give an occasional laxative and diuretic. 

Sleepy staggers, or eoma snainoUnlum, \% a chronic dis- 
ease of the horse. The symptoms are want of life and intel- 
ligence, sleepiness, a stupid eye, drooping li<ls, and unsteadi- 
ness of gait. A horse affected with sleepy staggers will drop 
his head in the manger and fall asleep with a wad of hay in 
his mouth. His pulse is slow and soft, with no fever or pain. 
His bowels are constipated. Such chronic cases are always 
better in winter than in summer. The treatment of Ihe'm 
should be directed by a competent velerinarian. 

A disease known in England as grass- staggers, and in 
some parts of this country as blind staggers, is ce re bro -spinal 
meningitis, and is caused by some fermentative process in 
the food. The mad staggers of the old writers is nothing 
less than acuie meningitis. 

The common causes of all such disorders of the brain may 
be summed up as follows: severe overexertion, deranged 
or excited circulation, excess of light, pressure, the influence 
of poisons, and exposure to intense heat or cold. It will be 
seen, therefore, that common humanity aided by c 
sense will save much sutTering to the horse, and may a 
the oftentimes serious disease of staggers. 



Boards should be placed on hives in summer to keep the 
hives cooler. Shallow boxes turned upside down on ihe 
hives have the same effect. If bees gel loo warm, they will 
swarm oflener than is necessary. New comb is also melted 
down in the hives when the hives are not sufficiently shaded 
by trees, vines, boards, or boxes. — The Tribune of Ike People. 



Fruit that is too ripe to be sent to market may frequently 
be uiiliied lo advantage by being mashed and placed in tubs, 
troughs, or other convenient receptacles near the bee-hives. 
The bees will then make honey out of produclsof the orchard 
which would otherwise go to waste. 



A LITTLE tar with a few drops of carbolic acid, rubbed be- 
neath the under jaw and upon the breasts of colts that run in 
pastures bordered by swamps or woods, will prevent a great 
deal of annoyance from mosquitoes and small Hies. 



Make preparations for a good supply of green fodder con 
for horses, when the pastures get short in July or August. 



If you have a large flock of fowls confined to a small yard, 
green food of some sort must be provided daily. — The 
National Dairyman. 



Contrary to popular superstition, sunshine is as necessary 
to the welfare of pij;s as it is to any of the domestic animals, 
and it is important that not only their feeding quarters but 
their sleeping quarters as well should admit as much sun- 
shine as possible. 
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Romance of the Insect World. By L. N. Badenoch. 

With illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 

others. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
This beautiful book will be read with the deepest interest 
by all lovers of nature. It is scientific in accuracy, popular 
in style, and admirably illustrated. It does indeed reveal a 
whole world of romance in the insect world. It teils of ihe 
marvellous transformations through which they pass from 
the larva state to that of the pupa and thence to that of the 
perfect insect. It describes their food and the means — often 
the stratagems— v^hich they employ to secure it. It pictures 
the hermit homes of creatures like the solitary wasps and 
bees which live apart from others of their kind, and the 
social homes of those which live in communities or swarms. 
Curious indeed and most inieresting are the natural defences 
of form and color by which insects are protected from recog- 
nition by their natural enemies ; slick-caterpillars which 
resemble dry twigs, leaf-butter II ies which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the leaves of the trees on which they rest, 
maniises and spiders which assume the perfect form of 
flowers, the marvellous change of color adjusting itself to 
the prevailing shade of the environment, so that the creature 
seems to disappear when it would otherwise be in full view. 
Still stranger is the mimicry by which certain insects seem 
unconsciously and, of course, involuntarily, to assume other 
forms than their own. Thus, the while ermine moth is 
unpalatable and probably disgusting to birds, which conse- 
quently refuse to feed upon it, and the female of the muslin 
molh so nearly resembles its unpleasant cousin that It is 
avoided almost as much. The engravings in this book are 
exceedingly good. The authors have done well to append 
an excellent glossary of the scientific terms used in the body 
of the work, and also a copious index of its contents. 

The Friendship of Nature : A New England Chron- 
icle OF Birds and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood 
WrighL New York: Macmillan & Co. 
A lovely booklet by a true lover of nature, some of whose 
articles, here collected, have formerly appeared in the best 
journals of New York. There is nothing scientific about it. 
It revels in the poetry of nature. It seems to breathe the 
odors and repeat the wood-songs of a New England May 
Day. It takes the reader into the shade of fruit trees when 
the orchards are in bloom. It tells the " Romaunt of the 
Rose " in its New England home. It speaks of the gardens 
of the sea. It puts the song of summer Into melodious Eng- 
lish. It converses with feathered philosophers. It rests in 
nature's calm. It almost sings the story of a garden. It 
observes the loom of autumn, and closes in a winter mood 
of Christmas merriment. The crisp brightness of the closing 



year reminds the author of the chipper cheerfulness of Dr. 
Holmes, who writes : 

" I felt as if Bryant was old and out of sight on his seven- 
tieth birthday, but now— bless me ! why, what did the Psalm- 
ist mean with his 'threescore years and ten'? Think of 
Tennyson, of Gladstone, of Disraeli, of the stout old fellows 
who ride to the hounds in England — of old Radetsky — and 
the possibilities— think of Thcmas Parr ! . . . The hori- 
zon flies as we travel westward, the sun goes back as it did 
for Joshua. At fifty years, seventy seemed like sunset. At 
seventy, we find it as yet only .cheerful, shining afternoon. 
Nature has more artifices than all the human conjurers that 
ever lived." 

■' Thf. opporttinity to go forward on the paths of culture, at 
least the chance to advance any considerable distance beyond 
the state of primitive man," declares Professor Shaler in Strib- 
tier's Afagaeine for July, " depends upon what the wilderness 
may offer in the w.iy of domesticable beasts of burden . Where 
such exist, we find that the folk who dwell with them in any 
land are almost certain to have made great advances. Where 
the surroundinu nature, however rich, denies this boon, we 
find that men, however great their natural abilities appear to 
be, exhibit a retarded developmenl." Clearly, in the march 
of civilization men cannot walk alone. To the "Beasts of 
Burden," of which Professor Shaler gives an able historical 
sketch, we owe almost every step of our progress from the sav- 
age slate. As was natural, the horned cattle were among the 
first domesticated animals. Sheep follow the genus ^(i.i closely 
in the ranks of usefulness, although in treating the wool-bear- 
ing animals along with beasts of burden the author makes 
what he calls " a somewhat fanciful classitication which is 
not quite without reason. By long training man has brought 
these species to the slate where their covering of wool or hair, 
once a coating only sufficient to afford protection from the 
weather, has become a very serious load. In certain of our 
highly developed varieties, the annual coat is so far developed 
that the creature loses a large part of its bulk after the shearer 
has done his work. Each year's lleece often amounts in 
weight to from eight to twelve pounds, and In its lifetime the 
animal may yield a mass of wool far exceeding its weight of 
flesh and bones in any lime of ils lite." The illustrations to 



Egyptian sheep, a Bedouin goal-herd, camels feeding, the 
Indian and the African elephant ; and they also picture man 
and beast at work, winnowing grain, or carrying the sugar- 
cane in harvest, both of which latter are Egyptian scenes. 

lember opens wil^ an article upc 
Life and Art," by Charlotte Adams, with original illustrations 
by J. H. Dolph. To translate felines and canines as quickly 
as possible into kiltens and puppies will give a belter idea 
of the nature of Mr. Dolph's clever drawings. They are as 
true to life as portraits of such rollicking little sitters can be. 
But a special arlicle upon animals is not the only "animal" 
feature of this issue of The Quarterly Jllustraior. A head 
of a horse, "An Old Favorite," drawn ^ Frederic Remington; 
"A Heifer," by Peter Moran; and "'The Noon-time Meal," 
drawn by M. E. Dignam, are to be found in " Monda," a 
novel by George Parsons Lathrop. Alexan<ler Black has an 
article entitled " A Portfolio of Sketches, illustrated from its 
Contents." [t contains such sketches of horses as one does 
not see every day ; for they are sketches of the horses one 
does see. 

In the July number of The Atlantic Monthly Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey writes of the eagles, fish-hawks, ganneis, gulls, 
and pelicans he has seen '■ On the Beach at Daytona." Mr. 
Torrey 's description of some beauiiful little Bonaparte's gulls, 
which he re-christens "surf gulls," and of the sandenings 
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which " tolerated no near approach, but were at once on the 
wing for a long flight up or clown the coast, looking like a 
flock of snow-white birds, as they turned their under parts to 
the sun in rising above the breakers," makes one realize how 
often one may walk on the beach, even at Daytona, and miss 
the beauty that another — Mr. Torrey, for instance — knows 
how to see and to describe. 

There is no sport that we can more heartily commend 
, than the new one of hunting game with the camera. Not 
only does it require more patience and skill than is exacted 
by gunning, but the results may be of real scientific value, 
and, if at all successful, are sure to prove of use to the 
hunter himself. In Forest and Stream for July 14 appears 
an account of that journal's "Yellowstone Park Game Ex- 
ploration." Photographs of buffalo serve to illustrate the 
article, which is a strong protest in favor of photographing 
game and against the "contemptible butchers" of the past 
winter, '• who have been violating every law, civil and 
natural, in the destruction of these few remaining specimens 
of a nearly extinct race." A short article upon "New York's 
Dog Shelter" .shows us that Forest and Stream is in full 
sympathy with the efforts of The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to provide a suitable 
shelter and proper care for .strayed and homeless dogs and 
cats. Another paragraph, headed •* Mad Dogs," is an 
eloquent appeal for more drinking fountains. "When water 
is constantly within reach," says the writer, "there are no 
mad dogs, and there is no need of torturine sane dogs by 
muzzling them. . . . The S. P. C. A. rightly argues tiiat 
a muzzle to be any good must close a dog's mouth, and this, 
the Society holds, is more daneerous than allowing a dog 
a free breathing apparatus. Of course, the nervous people, 
who see in every dog a spectre of hydrophobia, will feel 
anxious on this account, but really there is less reason to be 
alarmed than before." 

As a Fourth of July number. Harper's Young People 
makes a patriotic display of stirring Independence Day 
articles anci stones, but the animals are in no wise forgotten. 
Barnet Phillips writes of " Doctoring Wild Animals," and 
lays special stress upon the fact that, "because wild animals 
wnen m captivity are deprived of exercise, there are many 
mishaps. Under the best conditions monkey mortality is 
very large. Monkeys usually die from what is believed to 
be consumption, but it is want of exercise, which brings on 
various complaints." ** Young people," that is, young ani- 
mals of the human race, must surely sympathize with that 
terrible deprivation. Is it not an argument against the 
captivity of animals ? When we think of the death of Tip, 
the great elephant so long kept chained to the ground, while 
his nature was to roam in the open woods, we reiterate the 
question asked editorially in the July number of OUR 
Animal Friends : " Ought any one to be^permitted to keep 
animals who cannot afford them the exercise which is indis- 
pensable to health ? " 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Foot of the Horse ; or, Lameness and All 
Dlseases of the Feet Traced to an Unbalanced Foot 
Bone. By David Roberge. New York : William R. 
Jenkins. 

The Friendship of Nature: a New England Chron- 
icle OF Birds and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
New York : Macmillan & Company. 

A Narrow, Narrow World. By Edith Carrington. 
Illustrated. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Company. 

The Dog in Human Society: His Great Faults and 
the Remedy. By Alexander Hadden, M. D. New York : 
E. B. Treat. 

The Story of Blackie. By J. O. S. Illustrated. New 
York : J. J. Little & Company. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

A MONTHLY magazine costing only $1 a year, which all 
parents may gladly and conHdently place in the hands of 
their children, sure that they will rise from its perusal with 
every good impulse strengthened, and every mean one re- 
buked. — St, Louis (Mo.) Observer, 

Of much value to all lovers and owners of animals. — The 
Laws of Life, Danville, N. Y. 

No publication has a more elevating influence than this 
beautiful monthly. — Wyoming Derrick, Caspar, Wyoming. 

This publication is the result of aroused feeling for those 
dumb creatures which have been too long the mistreated ser- 
vants of mankind. Indirectly it is a friend to man, because 
there is nothing which so quickly brutalizes human nature as 
unrestrained power over the inferior creation. . . . There 
are articles showing the lovable traits in many ginimals, 
and on this account it deserves a place in the home. — Fort 
Worth (Texas) Daily Gazette. 

Is nicely printed, well bound, and is brimful of spicy say- 
ings, interesting stories, and beautiful illustrations, and should 
have a hearty welcome in every home. — The Republican Star, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 

Is ably edited and nicely printed, and is richly worth all 
and more than is asked for it. — De Kalb County Chronicle, 
De Kalb, III. 

A very valuable magazine to all who are interested in the 
humane treatment of animals. It is ably edited, and every 
number abounds with instructive and helpful information. — 
Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

Well filled with instructive and interesting matter. — The 
Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREHIUn 0FFER5. 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to 100,000 copies each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers: 

To every person sending us ten new subscriptions, we will present a beautiful Four dollar " Waterman 
Ideal" Fountain Pen, and also send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold 

pen is universally admitted to be " the best 
in the world," and has the very latest 
improvements. If you receive one that does not suit you, it can be returned, and either exchanged or made 
satisfactory. Remember this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer : To every person sending us twenty-five new 

subscriptions, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep binding. This dictionary is the 
legitimate successor of the famous Webster's Unabridged Dictionary which 
which has been so long the standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. It is not an old, useless edition, but the very latest, 
and should have a prominent place in every home. Send ys the twenty-five 
subscriptions and we will send you the dictionary, express paid. 

We also wish our young friends to reap the benefit of these premium 
offers, so we have arranged with one of the foremost Bicycle firms of the 
United States to supply us with new model Boys' and Girls* Safety Bicycle. 

This is the only Boys' or Girls' Safety that has a 26-inch wheel and a loop frame of steel tubing, and has all the 

good points of the larger pattern Safeties. 

Specijicntions,-' Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels ; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires. Direct plunger brake. Adjustable cone bearings 
to both wheels ; cone bearings to crank shaft axle ; detachable slotted cranks. 
Pedals fitted with square corrugated rubbers; handle-bar and saddle adjustable 
for height; coasters of neat design. Chain adjustable. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket ; detachable cross-bar. The frame and wheels finished in enamel and all 
other parts of the machine finely nickle-plated. Each machine supplied with tool 
bag, wrench and oil can. Weight, jy lbs,; Gear, ^. 

We will make a present of one of these magnificent wheels to every boy or 
girl who will send us seventy-five new subscriptions. 
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To JOHN P. HAINES, President. 

The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 



10 CAST aaO STRCCT. NEW youk. 



Please send me.,:.. .cop of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, for year . 



commencing... 



Name. 



/ 8g , for which I enclose 



.Dollar herewith. 



Address. 



County. 



City or Town 



State 
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BAR-LOCK 



The 



Modern 




Writing 
Machine. 



Does most of the work, in writing automatically, and yields in the time thus saved additional 
work. 

It acts as if it studied the convenience of the operator at every turn, and thereby lightens his 
labor and renders him capable of doing more. 

It has a knack of keeping well, and is always ready at critical or other times. 

These are some of the reasons why it is so different from all other writing machines. 

The catalogue tells you more about it. (free.) 

TiM COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFR. CO., New York Branoh, 307 Broadway. 



PRIESTLEY'S CRAVENETTE5 

(lu llcbf and medlufu-welsht goodm) 

Are not only rain-proof, dust-proof, and porous to air, but are extremely stylish, and come in 

the following ahades : 

NAVY, MYRTLE, BROWN, ORAY, MOKA, CASTOR *nd BUCK. 

V WARNING.— All genuine Cravenettes are stamped on the back of every yard with 
• registered trade-mark, ** Cravenette." 



Lionel — " I say, Budge, where do 
the Skye terriers come from ? " 

Budge — " Why, from the clouds, when 
it rains cats and dogs, you know." — 
Harper s Young People. 



« 



That's my watch-dog," said Rob- 
bie, pointing to his little terrier. "He 
always wants a drink of water at four 
o'clock, and that's the way I tell time by 
him." — Harper's Young People. 



Veterinary Ho^P^^^l 

14 and 16 Nevins St., 



BROOKLYN. N. Y.. 



Has superior kennels for dogs and special boxes 

for cats. 



L. McLEAN, M.R.C.V.S., 

Veterinary Surgean to The American Society /or 
JVevention of Cruelty to Animalx at Brooklyn, 



Horses ♦ and ♦ \yo%s 

BOARDED, 

BRSD nND TRBRTBD. 

Exceptional /acilities /or their care and well-being. 
Best 0/ Re/erences. 



ADDKKSS 

BROOK8IDE FARM, Box 666. New Rochcllk, N. V. 

H. T. FOOTE, M.D., D.V.S., Proprietor. 



OK CALL BEFORE NOON AT 

120 LcxiNaroN Avcnuc. New YofiK. 

TheSafeDepositCo. 

OF NEW YORK, 
X40, Z42 and 146 BROADWAY, 

Offers Unequaled Security. 

The Building is entirely of Brick. 
The Walls being overlaid with White Marble. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

RENTS SAFES 

In Burglar a7id Fireproof Vaults 



FRANXIS M. JENCKS, 
GEORGE H. VOSE, 



President. 
Skcrbtary. 



" In the slow evolution of the race,** 
mused the elephant, looking with languid 
interest at the throng of curious gazers 
that stood on the outside of the ropes 
and fed him with cakes, peanuts, and 
candy, " how many millions of years it 
must require to evolve from the shape- 
less and rudimentary projection on the 
face of the creature called man the full 
and perfect proboscis?" — The Free 
Press. 



New York 
Veterinary Hospital 

117 West 25th Street, 



NEW YORK. 



Telephons No. *«lHth Street, 491,'^ 



Chie/ Surgeon^ 



S. K. JOHNSON, D.V.S., 

Veterinary Surgeon to The American Society 
/or the Prevention 0/ Cruelty to Animals. 



The mammoth, or behemoth, is not 
yet universally regarded as extinct. Ac- 
cording to Siberian and Chinese belief, 
the race is merely banished underground, 
its ** blind life " being instantly termi- 
nated by a glimpse of the sun's or even 
of the moon's rays. The inference might 
also be called a logical one from the 
state of the unearthed remains. 

In several cases the great beast has 
emerged from his millennial retirement 
as completely arrayed as if death had 
only just overtaken him, his hide densely 
c4othed with fulvous wool, and that again 
covered by long black hair, his mane 
falling over his shaggy shoulders, his 
antediluvian eyes actually staring from 
their sockets. Contemporary dogs and 
wolves find mammoth flesh appetizing, 
in spite of its semi-fossil character. 
Mammoth bones have been proved to 
contain a remunerative amount of gela- 
tine, and in Kamtchatka to this day mam- 
moth fat is largely used for fuel. — 
Edinburgh Review. 



When voa write, please mention Our Animal Friends. 
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